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Kort Worth Stockyards, the biggest livestock 
market in the Southwest, provides livestock produc- 
ers a COMPLETE marketing service for any and all 


Classes of livestock—cattle—hogs—sheep. Modern 


and convenient facilities placed in the hands of 


bonded commission firms permit them to devote 


their full time and their individual attention to the 


KEEP POSTE 


job of selling your livestock to its best advantage. 

On the Fort Worth market nationwide buyers 
compete for all classes of stock offered. This con- 
centration of demand assures the shipper the top 
dollar on every sale. You’ll find Fort Worth the 
most DEPENDABLE, CONVENIENT and PROFIT- 


ABLE market to sell your livestock. 


Tune in for daily broadcasts: Special Market News and Information, WBAP “570” 7:30 a. m.-12:15 p.m. 
W BAP °820° 6:15 am... 9:35 a.m. and 2:06 p.m. (No broadcasts Saturday afternoon and Sunday.) 


A division of United Stockyards Corporation 
__FORT WORTH, TEXAS 






























Safeguarding Against Shipping Fever! 


INCE Shipping Fever is a complex 
disease, control measures are like- 
wise complex. 

Pasteurella organisms normally in- 
habit the respiratory areas of healthy 
livestock. When natural resistance is 
lowered these dormant bacteria may 
become a deadly infection known as 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia. Usual causes 
of lowered resistance are exposure, 
weaning, over-heating, sudden chilling, 
over-exertion, excessive dust, etc. 

The surest known way of control- 
ing the Hem-Sep factor of Shipping 
Fever is vaccination with FRANKLIN 
Corynebacterium - Pasteurella Bacterin. 

Vaccinate 10 days to 2 weeks prior 
to occasion likely to lower resistance. 

A second dose, double or more, 
should follow the first in 3 to 5 days— 
thereby building up strong resistance 
at the time it is most needed. 

Other factors of the Shipping Fever 
complex are more difficult to control. 
Pneumonic conditions may be caused 
by a virus, or by dust or other foreign 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


Denver - Kansas City - Wichita - Amarillo - 
Alliance - Salt Lake City - 
Calgary 


Montgomery - 











matter entering the lungs. Neither re- 
sponds to any known vaccination, but 
proper handling will minimize danger. 


WHEN SHIPPING FEVER STRIKES 


Treating Shipping Fever with Franklin 
TRI-SULFA gives excellent results. . . 
This 3 sulfonamide combination pro- 
vides a wide range of bacteria inhibit- 
ing value. 


Prompt treatment is important — 
the quicker the better. So watch your 
animals closely, and keep on hand a 
supply of Tri-Sulfa in either solution or 
bolus form so that treatment can be 
given without delay. Complete details 
are on pages 9 and 10 of the Franklin 
catalog, free copy of which may be had 
for the asking, from your local Franklin 
dealer, or by mail from Franklin offices. 


Franklin TRI-SULFA gives good re- 
sults in treatment of Shipping Fever, 
Foot Rot, Calf Pneumonia, Calf Diph- 
theria, Metritis, Septic Mastitis and 
other diseases caused by sulfonamide- 
sensitive bacteria. 





Ge Wise 
—Immunize! 


Dou't Wact 
—Vaccinate! 


We remind you— in 
metric measure — that 
a ce of prevention is 
worth a liter of cure. 





Fe. Worth - Marta - El Paso 
Los Angeles - Portland 





Write today 
for your 
Free Copy 
of the big 
colorful 
catalog. 
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80 pages of 
helpful data 
on the care of 


livestock. 
A postal 
brings it. 
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Stockmen servicing section of 
East Side Drug Store, Pocatello, 
Idaho. Fred Peterson, proprietor. 


Well stocked and weli informed 


Dealers are in most trading centers 
Look for this indentifying sign. 
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SEE OUR SHOW HERD 


JDH Rex A Manso, a Many Times Champion 


OUR SHOW HERD OF MANSO-BRED 
BRAHMANS WILL COMPETE IN THE 
FOLLOWING SHOWS: 

EAST TEXAS FAIR 
Tyler, Texas, Sept. 14-19 
WHARTON COUNTY FAIR 
Wharton, Texas, Sept. 22-26 
HEART O° TEXAS FAIR 
Waco, Texas, Sept. 26-Oct. 4 
STATE FAIR OF TEXAS 


Dallas, Texas, Oct. 10-25 


ALTHOUGH THERE WILL BE NO COMPETITIVE 
CLASSES, WE WILL HAVE A GROUP OF OUR 
BEEF-TYPE BRAHMANS ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
FOLLOWING SHOWS 
KANSAS FREE FAIR 
Topeka, Kansas, Sept. 6-12 
OKLAHOMA FREE STATE FAIR 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, Sept. 20-27 
OKLAHOMA STATE FAIR AND EXPOSITION 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 26-Oct. 3 


* 


J.D. HUDGINS 


“Beel-Type Brahmans 


Welch, 


Hungerford, 
Oklahoma 


Texas 
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Chit Up... 


Dauntless perseverence 
and determination 


The Cattle-raising Industry presents a real 
life drama to many—especially when 
seemingly even the elements conspire 


MILL IRON RANCHES | against one. 


{fice 
Wellington, Texas 
AUSTIN (“POLLY”) O’NEIL IRVIN L. SEALANDER 


Assistant to the Trustee and to 
the Director of Ranch Operations 
In Charge of Soil Conservation 


ELMER R. MONSON 
Assistant Ranch Manager 
In Charge of Grass and Pasture 

Development 


HEREFORD BLUE PANIC 


Trustee William E. Hughes may one day well become a 


Manager, Mill Iron Ranches 


Director of Ranch Operations t ‘ 
a on life saver in many a drouth- 


Denver, Colorado 9 
JOHN C. BURNS Q ¢ Charles J. Hughes 
omptroller ° 
Consultant AcwK A ss ng~ ig stricken area. 
ALVIN KEZER 

Consultant 


1200 Grant St. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING LIVESTOCK INVESTMENT TRENDS = 2 Joun Ww. Sreruens 


NOTE TO THE READER: The information on this page is assembled and written about the 20th of each month nearly two 
weeks before you read it. This is necessary in order to meet the publication date. Frequently it is necessary for the author 
to make estimates of coming events. Sources of information and reasons for statements will be furnished on request. 
Address your inquiries to The Cattleman. 

The statements on this page are solely the opinions and views of Mr. Stephens and in no way reflect the views of the 
editorial staff of The Cattleman. Mr. Stephens is an investment counsellor and you may address any inquiries to him in care 
of The Cattleman. If you have any suggestions for information that you think should be on this page send your recom- 
mendations to the editor.—The Editor. 


CURRENT SITUATION: (Statistics taken from various government agencies). 
Reference is made to page 19 of the December 1952 issue for expla- 
nation of the terms used on this page. 


INDEX OR VALUE 


Per Cent Latest August June 
Change Figure 1952 1950 Postwar High Postwar Low 











(Index 1910-1914 equals 100) 
U.S. Farm Products... 
Livestock & Livestock Products 
Meat Animals ou 
Prices Paid by Farmers 
Parity Ratio ....... 
(Index 1947-1949 equals 100) 
U. S. Wholesale Prices 
All Commodities 
Farm Products . 
Foods a 
All Others ; 
Retail Food Prices........... 
Consumers’ Price Index... 
(Index 1935-1939 peed 100) 
Industrial Production . 
(Dollars) 
Gross National Product 
Personal Income 
Disposable Income 
Personal Savings 
(Total Numbers) 
Employment—(Millions) ct ee af 3. 4 , 62.2 Aug. °51 56.9 Jan. 50 
Unemploy ment—( Millions) a 7 of = 3. 4.7 Feb. °50 1.3 Sept. °52 


*Figures are for second quarters of both 1952 and 1953 


259 295 247 313 - “561 223 
280 : 343 - 751 209 
318 372 428 Mar. 51 
278 ‘ 5E 289 "D2 
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FAVORABLE : 
1. Continued purchase of surplus beef by government has stabilized market. Ten 
million pounds have already been purchased. 


2. Plenty of surplus feeds below support level should encourage winter feeding. 

3. Business in general should continue good for balance of the year in spite of 
a slow return to competitive conditions. 

4. Department store sales still holding about 4 per cent above last year. 


UNFAVORABLE : 

1. Number of cattle on feed for country as a whole is up 4 t.o 5 per cent above last 
year which means increased marketings later on. 
Pasture conditions below 10 year average but better than last year. 
Increase in pork marketings this fall will further dampen prices on beef. 
Favorable feed ratios have caused increased activity in hatchery production. 
Battery broiler production 135 per cent above last year means more poultry on 
market in next 60 days. August lst bookings for September delivery running 26 
per cent above last year. } 

COMMENTS: Summer is over. Get out that pencil and sharpen it. Look at your books. 
Add up your investment and expenses to date and then take a hard look at the 
market and see where you stand. It is important because you can look for 
heavy marketings for all livestock in October at lower prices. We still 
have surplus production. Foreign demand for our farm products remains at 
a reduced level from last year and Washington has not come up with a plan 
for disposal or distribution. 





FOURTH ANNUAL SALE 
SANTA GERTRUDIS BULLS 
KING RANCH QUARTER HORSES 
KING RANCH, KINGSVILLE, TEXAS 
NOVEMBER 10, 1953 
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AN INVITATION 


We cordially invite you to attend our fourth annual sale when we 
shall offer 25 Santa Gertrudis yearling bulls and 25 Quarter Horse 
yearling colts and fillies at public auction on TUESDAY, THE TENTH 
OF NOVEMBER, at THE KING RANCH RACE TRACK, KINGSVILLE, 
TEXAS. 





The KING RANCH QUARTER HORSES will be sold at 10 A. M. 
and the SANTA GERTRUDIS BULLS at 2 P. M. 


This sale is especially significant to us because it marks our .@- 
hundredth year of continuous ranching. 


The King Ranch vg. 


gt WE, 


Robert J. Kleberg, Jr. 
President 


VW 
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MONKEY 





FOUNDATION SIRE OF THE SANTA GERTRUDIS BREED 


IN TEXAS the leading livestock state in the United 
States, the King Ranch dedicates itself to the rais- 
ing and developing of fine livestock. Just as in the 
case of OLD SORREL in the Quarter Horses, it was 
unable to find a better individual than MONKEY 
in the development of its cattle. Most of the cattle 
on the King Ranch are descendants of MONKEY. 
In a very short time they will all carry his blood. 
The Santa Gertrudis breed, which was developed 
from this bull, has played the most important part 


in the development of King Ranch cattle. The King 
Ranch has up to now booked and filled orders for 
Santa Gertrudis bulls in the sequence in which they 
were received, but the demand still exceeds its 
ability to supply them. For that reason we are now 
offering, for the fourth time, approximately 25 
head of yearling bulls so that our friends may have 
a chance to evaluate them and acquire one imme- 
diately rather than await their turn on our long 
booking list. 


AMERICA’S FIRST BREED OF BEEF CATTLE 
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OLD SORREL 


FOUNDATION SIRE OF KING RANCH QUARTER HORSES 


THE KING RANCH is unable to find any blood 
better suited to its ranch use and to the raising of 
Quarter Horses than the blood that has sprung 
from OLD SORREL. We, therefore, continue to 
intensify his blood by King Ranch breeding meth- 
ods to produce for ourselves and for others, horses 


THE BLOOD OF OLD SORREL CARRIES ON! 


VW 


that the ranch feels it can stand behind to fulfill 
the need of the cattle country, of the show ring 
and of the horseman who just wants a nice ride. 
The colts offered in this sale will exemplify the 
prepotency of this family. 
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SANTA GERTRUDIS heif 


The SANTA GERTRUDIS BREED has been the greatest contributing factor to the 
increase of beef production on the King Ranch. In spite of improved pasture man- 
agement, mineral feeding and general ranching methods we could not have brought 
our production to its present level without the SANTA GERTRUDIS. We, there- 
fore, decided to try them in other areas of the United States and other countries. 
We sent them to experiment stations. We sent them to our Buck & Doe Run Valley 
Farms in Pennsylvania, and to pastures in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Florida. 
Other SANTA GERTRUDIS breeders have taken the breed to twenty-one states of 
the United States. In all these areas their performance has been excellent. The 
purpose of this sale is to make more of our SANTA GERTRUDIS blood available 


to SANTA GERTRUDIS breeders. 


Two-year-old Santa Gertrudis steers on grass at our Santa Gertrudis bulls in the snow at King Ranch 
Buck and Doe Run Valley Farms, Coatesville, Pa Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 














SANTA GERTRUDIS 


Farm, Risdon, Warwick, Queensland. 


The King Ranch has shipped SANTA GERTRUDIS herd bulls to: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Cuba, Costa Rica, Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico, Hawaii, Peru, 
Virgin Islands, Philippine Islands and Puerto Rico, since the first shipment of thirty- 
five SANTA GERTRUDIS bulls went to Cuba in 1935. As the blood spread, the 
fame of the performance of the breed spread. We were approached by individual 
breeders and scientists of other countries. They urged us to come to their countries 
and set up our own herds and techniques. They offered to cooperate and enter into 
partnership with us. There was such enthusiasm for the blood in these countries, 
and we had such great faith in the performance of the SANTA GERTRUDIS BREED 
under various favorable and unfavorable conditions, that we established stud herds 
in Cuba and Australia. Next year we shall establish another herd in Brazil. We 
hope to help distribute the breed where it will do the most good. SANTA GERT- 
RUDIS cattle may be the answer to the beef production problems of many areas of 
the world. 


King Ranch do Brazil pastures in Sao Paulo which The first exportation of SANTA GERTRUDIS bulls 
will be filled soon with a SANTA GERTRUDIS to any foreign country went to E. J. Barker at Isla 
stud herd. Turiguano, Cuba, in 1935 
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SANTA GERTRUDIS multiple sire herd bulls, Muerta pens, King Ranch, 
Kingsville, Texas. Picture taken March, 1953. 


COTON, one of the top SANTA GERTRUDIS herd sires at King 
Ranch. Picture made in March, 1953. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS bulls being readied for the show SANTA GERTRUDIS yearling heifers at King Ranch Farm, 
at King Ranch. Lexington, Ky., with Howard Rouse, manager. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS feedlot steers. 





KING 
RANCH 
QUARTER 
HORSES 


Left, Wimpy No. 1 in the stud 
book of the American Quarter 
Horse Association. 


Below, King Ranch horses in 
action. 


KING RANCH QUARTER HORSES HAVE WON MORE PRIZES THAN 
ANY OTHER LINE OF QUARTER HORSES. 





SIRES OF 
SALE YEARLINGS 
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Representative Group of Santa Gertrudis owned by one of the ranches listed below. 


Plan to Attend the Second Annual 
Santa Gertrudis Heifer Sale 


Hy. 90—11 mi. west of San Antonio (Briggs Ranch) 


November 11 


ARMSTRONG RANCH 
Armstrong, Texas 

R. W. BRIGGS, SR. 
P.O. Box 1981 

San Antonio, Texas 

R. W. BRIGGS, JR. 
P.O. Box 1981 

San Antonio, Texas 


WALTER W. CARDWELL, SR. 


The Luling Foundation 
Luling, Texas 

WALTER W. CARDWELL, JR. 
Lockhart, Texas 

VACHEL LACKEY 

215 West Commerce 

San Antonio, Texas 

THE LULING FOUNDATION 
Luling, Texas 
MALTSBERGER RANCH 
Cotulla, Texas 

JOHN MARTIN 

P. O. Box 271 

Alice, Texas 

OR. J. K. NORTHWAY 

P. O. Box 31 

Kingsville, Texas 

QUIEN SABE RANCH 

1633 Milam Building 

San Antonio, Texas 


A. A. SEELIGSON 
1633 Milam Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


Put a big blue circle around the date November 11, 1953, because you will want 
to attend our second Annual Santa Gertrudis Heifer Sale. These 48 heifers 
offered by the oldest and largest Santa Gertrudis Breeders, offer you an 
opportunity to obtain the finest breeding stock to be sold anywhere during 
1953. They will be sold by the owners, who have picked four head each to help 
other breeders establish foundation herds. 


You Will Profit by this Sale 


You are cordially invited to visit 
any of the ranches listed at your left 
and see for yourself how these cattle 
have grown and fattened in dry 
weather. Then attend this sale No- 
vember 11, 1953, to acquire cattle 
which will bring you ever increasing 
profits. Santa Gertrudis cattle are 
now known as “America’s fastest 
growing breed.” 
Insure your fu- 
ture profit by 
joining the Santa 
Gertrudis raisers 
now. 





EL TORAZO — “Yo soy toro en 
mi rodeo y torazo en rodeo ajeno.” 


—Martin Fierro, Argentina 
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e : Tom 3 - \ 
By HENRY BIEDERMAN 
T IS always a pleasure, in spite of 
the amount of work involved, to get 


out our Annual Horse Issue. The 
cooperation we have from those who con- 


€ 
tribute is highly appreciated. We want 
ons iwgnmen a eC to call our readers’ attention to some of 
the special features that are found in 
this issue. 
(of both bulls and females ) ——. 


Horse numbers continue tc decrease 
each year. A look at the table on page 20 


will show how much this decrease is. The 
1942-1951 10-year average of horses in 
| the United States was 7,615,000. This is 


decreased in 1953 to 3,870,000, practi- 


cally a 50 per cent decrease. One won- 
ders just how soon it will be before 
horses will be a museum item. Certainly 


; ‘ é the heavy draft horses are fast becom- 

10 Miles North of Dallas, Out Coit Road—Near Renner ing so. There is a lot of interest, how- 

ever, in riding horses and good cow 

‘ ° Or : ~ horses. We believe there will always be 
Selling 35 Females, 15 Bulls a place for the riding horses, 

As usual, we are bringing our readers 

a tabulation of the champion Quarter 

Horses and champion Palomino horses 


The East Texas Santa Gertrudis Breeders Association takes pleasure in sponsoring the 
first consignment sale of Santa Gertrudis cattle (both bulls and females) to be held in 
the United States. The rapid growth of the Santa Gertrudis breed in East Texas makes 
this sale possible and it is the intention of the consignors to offer only individuals of for the show season, July 1, 1952, to 
outstanding quality in this first annual sale June 30, 1953. These tabulations will be 
All animals consigned will either be certified purebred Santa Gertrudis or will be eligi- found in this issue pin well ae aang a 
ble for this designation when they become old enough for classification. tures of the champions. We regret that 
we were unable to give you pictures of 
A special invitation to come to the sale is extended all persons interested in the Santa all the champions, but each person who 
Gertrudis breed of beef cattle, and particularly to those breeders attending the King had a champion was contacted by letter 
Ranch bull sale on November 10, the San Antonio heifer sale on Nov. 11 and the and asked for a picture. 
annual meeting of the Santa Gertrudis Breeders International at San Antonio on pees 
November 12. Our sale on November 14 follows these major events pertaining to the We have odiled a new feature this 
Santa Gertrudis breed year—Cutting Horse Champions. This 
Sponsored by the feature starts on page 99. It is a com- 
plete record of all the Cutting Horse 
champions at all the National Cutting 


Horse Association approved open con- 
tests in the United States. We are grate- 
ful to Douglas B. Mitchell, secretary of 


the National Cutting Horse Association, 


for this list. 
Charles A. Stewart, traffic counsel for 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- 


(Chartered as an affiliate of the Santa Gertrudis Breeders International) ers Association, gives us, on page 2. 
Add C d t complete information on the rail rate 
ress Correspondence to reduction for the movement of drouth- 


George Becker, Jr., Sec.-Treas., Kaufman, Texas stricken livestock. 


miei =a - ebay Alice Also on page 22 are the results of the 
Corsicana, Texas Waco, Texas poll taken by the California Cattlemen’s 
Wolter Britten, Auctioneer Association on how its members felt 

: about price supports, It is enlightening 

to note that out of 2,650 members polled 
1,253 replied, which is an excellent re- 
sponse. Of this group nearly 75 per cent 


We ate consiguing were against price supports on beef cat- 
tle. 
ONE SE RVIC EABL. E AGE BU LL The beef promoti mm program, which 
_ e bee 0 ogre J 
and T WO HEIF ER YEARLINGS to the will be inaugurated during late Septem- 


ber and October, is going to offer an op- 


EAST TEXAS SANTA GERTRUDIS SALE portunity for many organizations to get 


in and do some work to encourage the 


RENNER, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 14 consumption of beef. Every little bit will 


help. The job being done by the South 
VISITORS WELCOME Texas Hereford Association in Bee 


County is an excellent example. It is to 


be hoped that many other organizations 
Kush Creek Rauch KERENS, TEXAS will start a similar movement. 





























| 
| 
» ‘ ; ; CHARLES 8. PEARCE, JR., Mar. 5 
| (Breeders of Purebred Santa Gertrudis Cattle) ar Our old friend <A Fenley le hook 
with us again. She has never missed con- 
‘ . é aie tributing to a Horse Issue in the fifteen 
The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; years it has been published. Her story 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. of an orphan colt will fascinate you. 
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l-HE-KAH RANCHES EXP 
NTA GERTRUDIS TO 


ABOVE: These heifers are part of the 18 head selected as foundation animals 
for a Santa Gertrudis herd in eastern Canada, all of which were “approved for 
export’ by the Santa Gertrudis Breeders International. 


LEFT: Part of the herd of young cows on the Ki-He-Kah Ranch from which 
selections were made. Selections were also made from the herds of Hayden 
Rucker and Hayden Rucker, Jr., Beggs, Oklahoma 


T HE founding of a purebred Santa Gertrudis herd in 
eastern Canada is another graphic illustration of the 
ever-widening demand for this hardy, high producing 
breed. We are proud to have had a part in providing seed 
stock to Mr. J. Grant Glassco of Toronto and extend our 
sincere thanks to him for his purchase. We have a few 
pedigreed, top quality, young heifers and bulls for sale 
and invite your inspection. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


KI - HE - KAH RANCHES 


JOHN G. PHILLIPS Ranches at Ramona 
Ramona, Oklahoma and Vinita, Oklahoma 
Member—Santa at Breeders International 
Charter Member—Oklahoma Santa Gertrudis Association 





~ Meat on the move 


Again this fall thousands upon thou- 
sands of meat animals will be on the 
move. They may come from the high 
grazing lands of the Big Horn country, 
from the great hog-producing Corn 
Belt, from the rolling Sand Hills, from 
the High Plains, from all the famous 
areas where cattle, hogs and sheep begin. 

Many of the cows, ewes and sows 
will be carried over in breeding herds 
and flocks. Younger animals also may 
be kept as replacements, or to expand 
herds or flocks. Stockers and feeders 
will find new homes. Some will go to 
be fattened in the grain-rich Corn Belt 
and elsewhere . . . some on short feed, 
others on long. Grass-fat cattle, sheep 
and lambs will find their way to the 
pens in stockyards at local and ter- 
minal markets. 

From these markets our meat supply 
must continue to move . through 
the plants of 18,000 meat packers and 
other commercial slaughterers. Fresh 
beef, pork, lamb and veal are perish- 
able and must be sold in ten to four- 
teen days... only a small per cent is 
ever frozen and held. It must move to 
the consumer through about 300,000 
retail stores and to even a larger num- 
ber —375,000— public eating places. 

The livestock and meat industry 
which brings meat to America’s mil- 
lions is our largest single industry. 
Think of the millions of separate busi- 
ness transactions! Think of the feed, 
labor and transportation required! 
Think of the competition in buying 
and selling . . . the perishability of our 
products and the speed with which 
meat is moved into America’s forty 
million kitchens. 

This flow of meat is the end result 
of decisions made three to five years 
ago by the people who raise the nation’s 
meat animals. 





PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 


Each morn, as day begins to break, the 
nation’s stockyards come awake. Some 
days the “runs” fill every pen...on 
others, hardly one in ten. To balance big 
or small “‘supply”’ against ““demand”’ is 
what we try. And that is mighty hard to 
do; because we cannot say to you, “Ship 
in a lot of beeves right now—folks are 
buying meat—and how!"’ Nor can we 
say to people, “Pray, don’t ask your store 
for meat today, but keep your order cut 
down low, ‘cause livestock shipments are 
quite slow!’’ What buyers buy and ship- 
pers ship makes livestock prices rise or 
dip. And here’s a fact on which to bet— 
it’s always true: the price we get for meat 
we sell (by-products, too) governs what 
we can pay to you. 
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Animal Fats and 
Proteins Make 


Big Difference in 
Livestock Feeds 


by Dr. O. H. M. Wilder, 
American Meat 
Institute Foundation 


Feeds rich in animal proteins are also 
rich in animal fats. And both protein 
and fats are very important to the 
growth and gain of meat animals, ac- 
cording to recent findings of experi- 
ment stations, and of cesearch 
conducted by the American Meat 
Institute Foundation, under contract 
with the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory —U.S.D.A. 

At the University of Missouri they 
produced a hog that weighed 201 lbs. 
at exactly four months! Other pigs in 
the litter were Glose behind. Tankage 
was an important item in the ration of 
the sow and her pigs. . . tankage con- 
taining 60% animal protein and about 
8%, fat. 

Tallow pellets with roughage were 
fed to steers at the University of 
Nebraska. These pellets contained 
ground corn cobs and 5.5% tallow. 
Weight gains were made by steers on 
those pellets at less cost than by any 
other group in the test. 

Reduced cost of production is very 
important to feeders. Itcan be achieved 
by judicious use of animal by-products 
in feeds. Getting pigs off to market 
earlier or reducing cost of gain on 
steers are good examples. 

Important new developments are 
indicated by field reports of large 
cattle-feeding operations where meat 
scrap has been used at a 10% level in 
the feed. The meat scrap contained 
50%, protein and 10% fat, and feeders 
claim excellent results in leaner meat, 
faster gains and lowered costs. 

Use of animal protein and fats in 
more feeds benefits the feeder in many 
ways. In addition to the advances 
cited, it creates a larger outlet for ani- 
mal by-products. The livestock pro- 
ducer gains in two ways... better 
feeds, and broadened markets for the 
animal by-products. 





Soda Bill Sez: 


Men who make “dough” know that word 
begins with DO. 
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8,000 Centuries 
of Know-How 


800,000 years! 
That’s the com- 
bined years of ex- 
perience and effort of the 76,000 
men and women who work for 
Swift & Company. They work 
in meat pouss plants, in dairy 
and poultry plants, in wholesale 
branch houses, in plant food 
factories, in oil mills. They are 
meat cutters, livestock buyers, 
salesmen, engineers, research 
people and office workers 
they have a hundred and one 
different skills and abilities. 
The people who have these 
8,000 centuries of varied know- 
how combine into a smooth- 
working team—Swift & Com- 
pany. A team which processes 
your livestock into meat and by- 
products ... which buys dairy 
and poultry products and other 
agricultural raw materials, and 
turns them into food and other 
useful commodities .. . which 
produces plant foods and feeds 
for your use and distributes all 
of these products throughout the 
nation. Ours is a big, complex 
job which takes all the experi- 
ence we can muster. Even 
800,000 years are none too much. 
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Agriculturat Research Department 














Tita Logans Recipe rey 
POT ROAST AND BROWN BEANS 


1 No 2% size can 
tomatoes 
1 tablespoon chili 


3 to 5 pound pot roast 
1%) cups brown beans 
2 tablespoors fat 

6 small whole onions powder 

2 tablespoons salt Ys teaspoon pepper 
Sook beans overnight in water to cover Brown 
roast on al’ sides in fat Add beans, onions. toma: 
toes, chili powder, salt and pepper Cover and 
cook over low heat 2'/2 to 3 hours, or until meat 
is tender and beans are done. Yield: 6 to 8 servings. 








Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS. CHICAGO 9. ILLINOIS 





Natrition is our business —and yours 
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A FEW OF THE RS BAR CHAMPION MARES 


M’S LA BERTA 
P-3454. Grand Cham- 
pion mare, official 
Oklahoma Exhibitors 
show, Ada, Okla.; 
grand champion, 
Shattuck, Okla.; 
grand champion, 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Westmoreland 
P-1249 was Grand 
Champion, Kansas 
State Fair, Hutch- 
inson; Grand 
Champion, Kansas 
Free Fair, To- 
; > . . : mee . peka; First aged 
Red Bobbie Reed P-7349. Grand Champion, Pacific Coast mare, American 
Quarter Horse Show, Fresno, Calif.; Grand Champion, Stamford, Royal, Kansas 
Texas; Grand Champion, Tulsa, Okla.; Grand Champion, Hous- wane : . City, Mo.; she is 
ton, Texas. one of the are 
mesGrand 
Champion Mon- 
sieur Joe and 
M's Duchess. Colt 
by her side was 
recently Grand 
champion at the 
Belle Plaine, 

Kans., show. 


Ma Koy 26,911. Grand 
Champion, Ozona, 
Texas; Grand Cham- 
pion, Llano, Texas; 
Grand Champion, 
Kansas State Fair, 
Hutchinson. 


Hulimo 20,664. Grand Champion mare, Pacific Coast Quarter 
Horse Show, Pomona, Calif.; Reserve Champion mare, Santa 


Barbara, Calif. R. Q. (BOB) SUTHERLAND 


These are not all of our Champion mares, but a representative group. We have a small 4000 MAIN STREET 


but select band of mares and are breeding them to our Champion Rusty Sorrel P-33,819 

and Keuter Kent P-30,955. Rusty Sorrel was grand champion at Gladewater, Texas; KANSAS CITY, MO. 
grand champion at Naples and Spring Hill, Texas. He was reserve champion at Weather- 

ford, Texas, and at the Fort Worth Horseshoe Club Show. RS BAR RANCH 


We Breed “Champions to Champions to Get Champions” mmm OVERLAND PARK, KANS. 
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(ANYWHERE IN U. S. A.) 

We are offering free delivery (within two weeks) anywhere in the United 
States on bulls purchased from us during the months of September and Octo- 
ber, 1953. You can come to the ranch and make your own selections, or we 
will make selections for you. All purchases will be filled in the order in which 
they are received. At present we offer a wide selection of service age bulls 
—herd bull prospects and top range bulls of quarter, half, and three-quarter 
blood percentages and registered Brangus. 


Call, Wire, 0x1 Write Raynoud Pope 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


CLEAR VIEW RANCH 


Raymond Pope, Owner 


P. 0. Box 81 VINITA, OKLAHOMA Phone 1350.W4 
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Of things that co 


The Cattleman Cover 


CURIOSITY, from a painting by Orren Mizer. 


HIS is the Fifteenth Annual Horse Issue of The Cattle- 

man, the first having been published in 1939. The Horse 

Issue has always been popular with our readers, and we 
doubt if any issue is more widely read than this one, so we are 
happy to again bring to our readers what we think are interest- 
ing stories and information about horses. 

We asked Orren Mixer to paint the picture used on the 
cover and he came up with what we believe to be one of his 
best. A colt is always a thing of interest and those on the cover 
are no exception. 


Directors’ Meeting San Antonio, Sept. 12 


L. “JACK” ROACH announces that the second quarter- 

e ly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Texas and 

Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association will be held at 

the Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, on September 12. The meeting 

will start promptly at 9:00 A. M. In view of the many things 

which have developed in the cattle business since the last meet- 

ing, Mr. Roach is anxious that all directors attend if possible. 

He also extends a cordial invitation to anyone interested in the 
cattle industry to be present if they wish. 


Cattle Theft Prosecutions 


N June 22, 1953, Robert Rust and his brother, Elmer 
Rust, were brought to trial at Kermit, Winkler county, 
Texas, on an indictment charging them with the offense 

of theft of cattle from John a The uncle of these two boys, 
William C. Holcomb, Jr., was alleged to have participated in 
the thefts. The two Rust boys were convicted and given five 
year suspended sentences. On June 29th Holcomb was separate- 
ly tried and received a sentence of three years in the peni- 
tentiary. 

Inspector Cecil Rourk assisted the local officers in the 
development of these cases and the attorney for the association 
assisted in the prosecution. 


Mexico and U. S. Reach New Agreements to 
Eradicate Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


N the basis of suggestions made by the Mexican section 

of the Mexican-United States Commission for the Pre- 

vention of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, agreements have 
been reached by the United States and Mexico for operating 
a program to eradicate the current outbreak of the disease in 
Mexico, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has an- 
nounced. 

Secretary Benson approved the measures, drawn up by the 
Joint Commission at a meeting in Mexico City on July 28 and 
29, 1953, after a review by the USDA Industry Advisory 
Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease, which met in Wash- 
ington August 2, 1953. 

The new plan calls for full co-operation with the livestock 
owners in the orderly control of all susceptible animals in 
the quarantined zone. There are an estimated 10,000 cattle, 
sheep, swine and goats involved. The agreement calls for 
the use of the most practical methods in the evacuation of 
the animais consistent with the need for absolute safety in 
preventing spread of the disease. 

When no more susceptible animals remain in the infected 
area, the Commission will supervise complete disinfection of 
all premises, including the burning of pastures. Then test 
animals will be placed in the area under observation of Com- 
mission veterinarians to make certain that the virus has been 
eradicated. 

The infected area, near Gutierrez Zamora, State of Vera 
Cruz, will remain under a rigidly enforced quarantine main- 
tained by the Commission. Susceptible animals within a 
buffer zone approximately 15 miles around the quarantine 
zone may not be moved except under permit from the Com- 
mission and daily inspections will be made until the Commis- 
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sion veterinarians are certain that there is no longer any 
danger of spread from the infected zone. 

Animals within an area of about six to nine miles around 
the infected zone will be vaccinated by Commission employees 
after the vaccines have been tested by the Commission and 
found to be safe for use. 

After hearing a report from Commission members, headed 
by Assistant Secretary J. Earl Coke, the Industry Advisory 
Committee, in a resolution to Secretary Benson, noted “that 
the situation is greatly improved since the report made by 
the Commission members to the Committee in Tan. ‘ere oe 
committee has full confidence in the efforts being made to 
formulate a workable program with the Mexican Section of 
the Joint Commission.” 

The committee also commended the efforts of Dr. C. U. 
Duckworth and Dr. Lauro Ortega in laying the ground work 
for the Commission meeting. Dr. Duckworth has been serving 
as a special assistant to the Secretary and co-chairman with 
Dr. Ortega of the joint commission. 

The Industry Advisory Committee also asked the Depart- 
ment to recommend to the Customs Bureau that the Charol- 
laise cattle, recently seized in Louisiana and alleged to have 
been smuggled from: Mexico, either be returned to the country 
of origin or otherwise disposed of in a manner satisfactory 
to the Department. 

Members of the Committee attending the August 2 meet- 
ing with representatives of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture were Chairman Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. Mex., 
who on invitation from the Department participated in the 
Joint Commission negotiations; E. Ray Cowden, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; C. E. Weymouth, Amarillo, Tex.; J. Elmer Brock, 
Kaysee, Wyo.; Wayland Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa; W. S. Mos- 
crip, St. Paul, Minn.; Thore Naaden, Bismarck, N. Dak.; 
Lyman Brewster, Birney, Mont. 

Members of the Joint Commission who signed the agree- 
ments were as follows: For Mexico, Dr. Lauro Ortega, Sr. 
Ignacio de la Torre, and Dr. Jose Figueroa; and for the 

. S., Mr. J. Earl Coke, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; 
Dr. Charles U. Duckworth, special representative of Secre- 
tary Ezra Taft Benson; Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Research Administration; and Dr. 
B. T. Sims, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Statistical Supplement To 
“Feeders Choice Opportunity” 


N the December 1952 issue there was a chart on page 25 
showing the price relationship between the prices of stocker 
and feeder steers at the Kansas City market and slaughter 

steers in the Chicago market. 

Some of our readers must be keeping that chart up to date 
because we have had several requests for current monthly 
figures. John W. Stephens, the author of that article, has sup- 
plied us with the monthly figures so that you can bring your 
chart up to date. In case you have misplaced your December 
issue just send us a postcard and we will send you a reprint 

Stocker & Feeder Steers 


of the article. 
Choice Slaughter 
All Weights & Grades Steers 


Kansas City Chicago 
$22.31 $32.20 
20.50 30.86 
25.55 33.18 
21.73 27.84 
20.91 24.49 
21.19 22.68 
19.91 21.99 
19.80 22.36 
18.29+ 21.827 
16,187 22.90t 
15.07* 24.49* 


Year Month 


1952 November .. 
1952 December ......... 
Average for year of 1952 
1953 January 


August .... 


+Figures subject to final revision. 
*Preliminary for the month of August, based on first 10 days 


markets. 
—The Editor 
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“TRIPLE BACTERIN” 
Globe Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Pasteur- 
ella Bacterin — the ‘Triple Bacterin’’ — is a 
combination one-shot bacterin against Black- 
leg, Malignant Edema and Hemorrhagic Sep- 
ticemia. With Globe's ‘Triple Bacterin,’’ each 
10 c.c. injection contains a full imunizing 
dose of all three components, making it possi- 
ble to vaccinate against all three diseases by 
using the one product. 
CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS 

BACTERIN 
Blackleg and Malignant Edema are both 
known to occur in many sections of the coun- 
try and because of that 
Globe’s combination bac- 
terin—Clostridium Chauvei- 
Septicus Bacterin—is widely 
used. This product has been 
administered successfully 
for many years. It may be 
used to vaccinate cattle of 
any age, using a 5 c.c. dose 


BLACKLEG BACTERIN WHOLE CULTURE 
One 5 c.c. dose of Globe Blackleg Bacterin 
Whole Culture (Alum Treated), administered 

to a calf of any age, 
will, under average 
field conditions, 
usually produce a pro- 
tective degree of re- 
sistance against Black- 


LABORATORIES 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Kansas City Denver Little Rock Memphis 
Artesia, Calif. Siowx City, lowa Calgary, Can. 
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Horse and Mule Census January 1, 1953 


ORSE and mule numbers again declined during 1952 at 

about the same rapid rate as in recent years, according 

to the U.S.D.A. census as of January 1. The down- 
trend for horses began in 1915 and for mules in 1925. The small 
crop of horse and mule colts is much below that required to halt 
the continued downward trend in workstock inventories. The 
proportion of total horse inventories kept for riding stock, sad- 
dle horses, and cow ponies has been increasing steadily. The 
rapid replacement of horses and mules for draft use by trucks 
and tractors continues. Horses and mules slaughtered under 
Federal inspection in 1952 totaled 357,000 head, a record high 
and an increase of five per cent over 1951. 

The number of horses on farms January 1, 1953, was 
3,870,000 head, declining 11 per cent from the 4,330,000 head 
on January 1, 1952. Decreases during 1952 were general, with 
the greatest percentage reductions occurring in the North Cen- 
tral States, followed by the North Atlantic States. Work stock 
numbers continue to decline at about the same rate as in 
recent years. Horse numbers as of January 1, 1953, were 18 
per cent of the peak inventory of 21,431,000 head reached in 
1915. 

On January 1, 1953 there were fewer horses in each age 
group than a year earlier. Horses over two years old were 
estimated at 3,660,000, 11 per cent less than a year ago. The 
number of colts one to two years old was down 12 per cent to 
an estimated 109,000 head as of January 1, 1953. Colts under 
one year old declined eight per cent to 101,000 head. The 
number of colts under one year is estimated to be less than 
three per cent of the total number of all horses on farms. 

As of January 1, 1953 there were an estimated 1,766,000 
mules on farms, or eight per cent fewer than one year earlier. 
The North Central States showed a 14 per cent reduction in 
mule numbers, whereas somewhat smaller declines were re- 
corded in other regions. The current number on farms repre- 
sents about 30 per cent of the peak number of 5,918,000 head 
in 1925. 

Of the total mules on farms on January 1 this year, 
1,738,000 were over two years old, 16,000 were mule colts 
between one and two years of age, and 12,000 were mule 
colts under one year old. Colts under one year represent less 
than one per cent of the total of all mules on farms, indicating 
the low level of demand for replacement stock. 


HORSES AND COLTS: NUMBER ON FARMS, VALUE 
PER HEAD, AND TOTAL VALUE, JANUARY 1 
7-- ~~ Number--—— vo —Farm Value . 
Average Value per head! ~~ value 
State and 1942-51 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 
Div. __Thousands——-—.-———Dol lars ———.,—T hous. Dollars—, 
33.0 2,006 
67.0 3,844 
28.0 3,388 
83.0 7,800 
3,007 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 510 
Delaware 295 
Florida 2 y 2. BY. 1,944 
Georgia 37 2,145 

Idaho 3,168 

Illinois 6,615 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 10% 2 35. 2,160 

United States 7,615 4,330 . 47.2 198,193 182, 598 
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An unretouched picture of 
Dona Canela, three-year- 
old BEEFMASTER cow in 
grass fat condition. 


Meet Market Demands Profitably 


with early-maturing BEEFMASTERS 


Housewives demand smaller beef cuts, so packers want lighter 


beef carcasses. How may the producer profitably meet this demand? 


Top 1953 Not by raising pony-sized cattle but by raising early-maturing 
cattle that may be marketed profitably as heavy milk-fed calves or 


BEEFMASTER at any desired weight thereafter. 


Calves To Be Early maturity is characteristic of BEEFMASTERS. On milk and 

Delivered Soon grass, without supplemental feed, BEEFMASTERS are noted for their 

extremely heavy weaning weights. Under rough range conditions 

Deliveries of 1953 calves under without supplement BEEFMASTER calves will average 600 pounds 
The BEEFMASTER Plan will be or better at eight months of age. 


made soon at both Matheson and 


Falfurrias. Top calves of both 
sexes still available. Write or weight produced on milk and grass. BEEFMASTER cows ‘'creep- 


Under range conditions the cheapest weight to produce is the 


wire for sample contract which feed" their calves with milk. 


features fixed price, equality of 
selection, freight allowance and BEEFMASTERS attain any desired carcass weight at an earlier 


trade-in privilege. age. It is more profitable to produce a heavy calf than a light year 


ling; a heavy yearling, than a light two-year-old. 


“More Beef for Less Money” 


seme BEEF MASTERS See 


Ranches: Efficient and Modern—the Result of a Continuous, Constructive Breeding Program Since 1908 
MATHESON, COLORADO Trademark “LASATER BEEPMASTER” registered U. S. Patent Office. Foreign registrations pending. 
FALFURRIAS, TEXAS MAILING ADDRESS: The Lasater Ranch, Box 545, Falfurrias, Texas 
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TWO MOST SENSATIONAL 
SADDLES of THEM ALL 


‘53 LEDDY 


LEDDY'S HAVE 
DONE IT AGAIN... 


The new ‘53 sensational Roper saddle with the 

greatest improvement on the roping saddle 

tree in twenty years. 
The Leddy Bros. ‘53 Roper is the saddle you have dreamed about. It has the 
combined features every roper has wanted for years (all built into one saddle). 
With the narrow seat, raised in front and the new improved cantle (which does 
not interfere with quick dismounting)-—-you get ease, comfort and confidence on 
the split-second take-off. The narrow seat and the entirely new designed swell 
holds you securely while stopping. All these features, along with the free-swinging 
stirrups and the improved rigging—add up to give you the greatest Roper ever 
made 


°52 LEDDY CUTTING HORSE 
SADDLE 


Here is the result of twenty-five years of making fine 
saddles. The LEDDY SPECIAL Cutting Horse Saddle has 
been developed to fill the need of the rider. It has be- 
come known as the saddle that “helps you help your 
horse.” 
FIVE WAYS BETTER. Low-flat under-cut swell. 
slant and dash. More forward, more free swinging stirrup leathers. 
better protection fenders. Improved rigging. 


Easy comfort cantle with right 
New shaped, 


Write for a FREE Copy of Leddy’s 


NEW Saddle Folder 











a* 


iN1800T & SADDLERY) | 


Makers of HAND-MADE BOOTS & SADDLES 


2455 NORTH MAIN FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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California Cattlemen Vote Against 
Price Supports 


N a recent report to the board of directors and officers of 
county cattlemen’s associations in California, J. Edgar 
Dick, secretary of the California Cattleman’s Association, 

stated that the results of a poll taken by that organization 
showed that more than 76 per cent of members returning their 
questionnaires cast their vote against price supports as an 
instrument to bolster cattle prices and to stabilize the cattle 
market. 

To obtain the above information the association sent a 
letter asking three questions of their 2,650 members. These 
questions were as follows: 1. Do you favor price support for 
cattle? 2. Do you favor a heavier government purchase of beef 
to stabilize the cattle market? 3. Do you favor any kind of 
help? Of the 2,650 members polled, the association received 
1,253 replies. There were only 147 members who cast their 
ballot in favor of price supports for cattle. This represents 
less than 12 per cent of the total number sending in their 
questionnaire. There were 143 members who sent in their 
questionnaire who did not vote on the question of price sup- 
ports for cattle, representing 11.4 per cent of the total. 

It is interesting to note that members having 100 head or 
less had the lowest percentage voting for price supports and 
the highest percentage voting against supports, when compared 
with those in other herd-size groups. In this group 74.4 per 
cent were against supports, and 12.8 per cent did not vote on 
the question. Members who had between 100 and 250 head 
showed the largest percentage voting for price supports and 
the lowest number voting against supports. In this group 67.9 
per cent were against supports, 16.1 per cent for supports. 
Members owning more than 250 head of cattle had about the 
same voting record as members who owned 100 head or less. 

On the second question of a heavier beef purchase program, 
77.7 per cent were in favor of such a program to help bolster 
cattle prices and to stabilize the market. There were 225 mem- 
bers, including 208 who were against government help of any 
kind, who were against a heavier beef purchase program. 

The 208 against government help of any kind represented 
16.6 per cent of the total number casting their ballots. These 
members were divided almost equally among the three classifi- 
cations of operation. 


Rail Rates Reduced For Movement of 
Drouth Stricken Livestock 


By Cuas. A. Stewart, Traffic Counsel, 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 


HE railroads have voluntarily published emergency rates, 

to apply on livestock shipped from designated drouth areas 

in Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Missouri, to destinations throughout the West where suitable 
pasture is available. The rates became effective August 14, 
1953, and will expire December 31, 1953, unless extended. 

The regular commercial rate (not stocker or feeder rate) 
will be charged from the point of origin to destination where 
the livestock is to be grazed, and when the cattle are returned 
to original shipping point, or an intermediate point, they will 
be returned free. The shipper that is to receive the advantage 
of these emergency rates must secure and surrender to the 
agent at the point of destination, a certificate from the county 
drouth committee, or a designated federal government repre- 
sentative at the point of origin, showing the number of head, 
— of livestock and that the shipment is for grazing purposes 
only. 

When it is desired to return the livestock, the shipper must 
surrender to the railroad agent at shipping point, the original 
prepaid livestock contract, covering movement from the original 
point of origin to grazing destination. The return shipment 
must be made via the same route as the out-bound movement 
and the shipment must be consigned to the same person and 
point, or an intermediate point. 

The number of animals in the return shipment must not 
exceed the original number shipped for grazing and shipments 
cannot be made to either public or i ag stockyards, and the 
return movement must be on or before December 31, 1953, 
unless the date is extended. 

Original paid freight bills covering the movement to the 
grazing point and an affidavit from the owner that the cattle 
returned are the original shipment, must be surrendered at 
the time of return movement. 

Carriers will not assume responsibility for loss due to in- 
jury or death sustained by livestock caused by over-loading, 
crowding, falling to the floor of cars, escape from cars or pens, 
kicking or goring, or otherwise injury to themselves or each 
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Spot these spoilers fast! 


STOP THEM! 


SL a WS 
ACUTE MASTITIS - CALF SCOURS - BACILLARY ENTERITIS 
OTHER BACTERIAL DISEASES AND COCCIDIOSIS 


USE ‘‘WONDER-WORKING”’ 


SULMET 


Keep a sharp lookout for dangerous bacterial 
infections! At the first sign of trouble use famous, 
multipurpose SULMET! SULMET rapidly stops 
infection, saves animals, shortens sickness periods, 
avoids serious weight losses and stunting. 


SULMET secures higher, more persisting blood 
concentrations to stop infection—with a lower dosage 
given at Jess frequent intervals—than any other sulfa. 


This means your cost is less per animal treated. 
You usually need to treat only oncea day. Frequently, 
a single treatment given promptly restores animals 
to normal appetite. You save time and labor, avoid 
repeated handling of animals. 


SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle is available 


in 6 dosage forms: POWDER, TABLETS, OBLETS® 
Veterinary Tablets, TINTED EMULSION (for pink 
eye bacterial infections), SOLUTION 12.5% (for use 
as a drench, if desired), and INJECTABLE SOLUTION 
(available through veterinarians). 


Consult your veterinarian for the most effective 
management practices and disease-control proce- 
dures, Free literature gladly sent upon request. 

Animal Industry Section 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


amenrcan Cyanamid company 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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BEWLEYS 


m7 \, cj: 
CHUNKETS 


Your finest feed supplement under any 
range condition...contains ALL the 
essential vitamins, minerals and proteins, 
properly blended for MAXIMUM 
RESULTS! 
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BUILD NOW 


WITH BEWLEY'S! 
GET YOUR CATTLE 


READY FOR WINTER 





Bewley Mills, 


“4! pei y 7 Ft. Worth, Texas 


pi Y 
MILLS CHUNKETS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Don't be satisfied with any cattle chute until you leern more 
about America’s finest. Write for free information. 


PORTABLE 


CATTLE CHUTE MFG. CO. 


(<1 0) fan OA'A.0 0) 0) Sun ©). ® 4— 0 OO? & WD Gay 20.60) 





Our new Dagger Blade, an at- 
tachment, is for use (in pairs) 
on all Caldwell S-2 and PL-2 
Rotary Brush Cutters. You don’t 
need it to make a Caldwell Ro- 
tary a good machine—it’s desir- 
able when you have an extreme- 
ly tough cutting job to do. Easy 
to mount. Drill two holes on 
each end of our standard 57-inch 
Spring Steel blade and you’re 
ready to go. If you want the ex- 
tra cutting ability the Dagger 
Blade will give your cutter, see 
your dealer, or write us direct. 
Prompt delivery. 





QUALITY 
FEATURES 
Timken Bearings 
Alemite Fittings 
Blood Bros. 
Universal 
Welded Frame 
Mechine Cut 
Steel Gears 
Shear Pin 


E. L. Caldwell & Sons, Corpus Christi, Texas 
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other; suffocation, fright, or fire caused by shipper or ship- 
per’s agent, heat or cold, or in loading or unloading, or other 
cause beyond the carrier’s control. 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has reported 
that the member railroads of the Western Traffic Association, 
covering in general all territory west of the Mississippi River, 
are providing the reduced rates. On June 30, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in compliance with a request from 
Secretary Benson issued its Drouth Order No. 47, authorizing 
railroads to publish reduced rates on grain, cottonseed products, 
and livestock to meet the emergency drouth conditions. In a 
subsequent request to the railroads for emergency action, Sec- 
retary Benson stressed the need for reduced rates to enable 
livestock producers in the drouth areas to move cattle, calves 
and sheep to available grazing areas. “The action made effec- 
tive by member lines of the Western Traffic Association will 
give great encouragement to livestock preducers in the drouth 
area who are struggling to preserve their foundation herds,” 
Benson said. 

Minimum carlot weight for freight charges will be the 
minimum weight specified for shipments under the commercial 
rate (not less than 22,000 pounds for a 36-foot car). In in- 
stances where actual weight or the return shipment exceeds 
the minimum weight shown on the freight bill covering original 
shipment, the commercial rate from the grazing point to the 
point of origin in the drouth area will be charged on the ex- 
cess weight. The reduced rate will not apply to any shipment 
of livestock made prior to August 14. 

Shipments may be made to the states of Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan (Upper Peninsula), Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. 


Beef Promotion Program Aided by USDA 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture has urged the food 

industry and others connected with the production and 

distribution of meat to prepare for an all-out drive to 
boost the sale of beef during late September and October. 

Assistant Secretary John H. Davis, acting for Agriculture 
Secretary Benson, says that particular emphasis should be 
placed upon sale of lower-grade cuts, which are expected to 
be in heavy supply. Davis has reminded the industry that 
marketings of grass-fed cattle will increase seasonally from 
now until it reaches a peak in October. Davis states that cattle 
slaughter and beef production have continued at a near-record 
level, with only slight variations during the most of July and 
August. As the heavier marketings of grass fed cattle get 
under way, however, there will be an increasingly larger per- 
centage of lower grade beef in the supply. Davis said the de- 
partment will work closely with livestock men and the food 
industry to help market more beef during the critical two- 
month period. He believes that an all-out sales drive, with 
maximum emphasis on beef from lower grade cattle, will give 
a good boost to the livestock industry. 

The USDA, in support of the industry’s program of beef 
promotion, will send releases to informational media, make 
available recipe and menu materials through PMA and Ex- 
tension Service channels, and continue its field activities at 
all major markets. 


Texas Crops 


EED crop prospects improved during July and, except for 

corn production now indicated is a little larger than the 

short 1952 production of these crops. In the northwest 
ae go I of early-maturing grain sorghums, sweet sorghums 
and sudan was pushed as soils dried following July showers 
which temporarily dented the drouth. Timely rains and a late 
frost will be needed to mature grain on this acreage. An un- 
usually short wheat crop was harvested, but a record rice crop 
is in prospect. Considerable cotton acreage has been lost and 
prospective production on August 1 is seven per cent smaller 
than the 1952 crop. Over the western two-thirds of the state an 
extended rainy period will be needed to revive badly depleted 
ranges. Since August 1, only scattered rains have fallen and 
abnormally high temperatures have prevailed. 

Prospective cotton production of 3,525,000 bales is seven 
per cent smaller than the 3,808,000 bales produced in 1952 but 
11 per cent above average. Acreage in cultivation on July 1 
less average abandonment amounts to 9,284,000 acres, com- 
pared with 10,700,000 acres harvested in 1952. August 1 pros- 
pective yield at 182 pounds per acre is 11 pounds above the 
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LREADY evidence is accumulating that rates of 

productivity in the livestock enterprises are ap- 
proaching a ceiling beyond which the present avail- 
able knowledge fails to penetrate. 


BASIC research has historically been slow and time 
consuming. Many scientists have spent a lifetime in the 
development of scientific facts that have had a pro- 
found effect on the livestock industry. For that reason 
BASIC research in the factors which determine levels 
of productivity is needed if the present ceilings are to 
be lifted. 


If our livestock industry is to continue to enjoy its 
past pattern of prosperity, a new frontier must exceed 
that of today in quality and quantity by a margin now 
difficult for many people to perceive. A series of experi- 
ments conducted in the Ozarks during the past five 
years may, in a quiet, beneficial way, have a greater 
effect upon more people in the world than anything 
since the atomic bomb. These experiments have al- 
ready gone far enough to warrant a definite promise of 
untold value to the livestock man in the future growing 
of livestock and to the race of man in the improvement 
of health. 


For many years Dr. Ira Allison, Springfield, Missouri. 
has been interested in the treatment of nutritional ail- 
ments. Over the years he has become more and more 
convinced that a good many of the diseases of modern 
man and beast are based primarily on malnutrition. 


In other words, he believed that a man or animal 
might literally be starving even while eating an ample 
supply of what we might term the “proper foods or 
feeds”—-starving because those “proper foods or feeds” 
were being grown on land lacking in the BASIC ele- 
ments needed in the human and animal system. These 
experiments are bringing together some of the leading 
medical men, nutritional men and soils men of America. 


Organic minerals, natural vitamins, amino acids, 
hormone factors, grass juice factors, nitrogen bases, 
trace elements, animal, marine and plant fatty acids 
are all highly essential to healthy bodies. Only the 
most complete knowledge and fullest understanding 
of nutrition can give us a sound basis for improving 
animal production. Our security will be built on the 
prevention of malnutrition in our livestock. 


BASIC FORMULAS METABOLIZERS contain the ele- 
ments necessary for healthy productive animals which 
vam can feed with yom home grown grains for better, 

per, more product ong proiitah results. 
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HERE'S 
DROUTH INSURANCE 


FOR SALE! 


Ly 
V Brahman Bulls with ranging 


ability to do a job on sparse range 
and little water anywhere. 
... With fleshing qualities too that'll 
get you more pounds of profit from 
any cross! ! 


Write, wire or, better yet, come visit 


J. W. Sartwelle 
4905 Calhoun Rd. 
Houston, Texas 


W. L. D. Sartwelle 
Cenmore Ranch 
Palacios, Texas 




















COKE McCUE 
P 1464 


Come by and see 


POCO TURP 
P 33,070 


and 


TENNESSEE 
P 33,874 


H. C. SPINKS 
FARMS AND RANCHES 


P. O. Box 829, Paris, Tennessee 
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1952 yield per harvested acre but one pound below average. 
Lower temperatures and rains were needed for best develop- 
ment of the later cotton that was fruiting rapidly and still 
was to be made in north central and northwestern areas. 

Wheat production amounted to 21,681,000 bushels, or slight- 
ly less than two-thirds the 1952 crop and only little more than 
one-third average. Harvest of a record rice crop, resulting from 
an expanded acreage and exceilent yield prospects, was barely 
getting started as July ended. This year’s prospective crop of 
14,500,000 equivalent 100-pound bags is somewhat larger than 
the 13,662,000 bags harvested in 1952 and considerably above 
the average production of 9,498,000 bags. 

Despite some improvement in late corn prospects during 
July, this year’s prospective production of 29,768,000 bushels 
promises to be the smallest crop since 1879. Production in 1952 
amounted to 41,292,000 bushels and the 1942-51 average was. 
54,256,000 bushels. A larger than usual per cent of the 1953 
acreage is being cut for silage and forage or being grazed 
as growers are salvaging as much feed as possible. Even 
though much additional sorghum acreage was planted in the 
northwest during July, inadequate rainfall in many localities 
prevented growers from planting all of their intended acreage. 
Final utilization and yield of this late acreage depends upon 
August and September rainfall and the date of first killing 
frost. Based on August 1 conditions, prospective production 
of grain sorghums is placed at 56,000,000 bushels compared 
with 48,236,000 bushels in 1952 and the 1942-51 average of 
80,523,000 bushels. This year’s oats crop is estimated at 37,- 
638,000 bushels, or nearly 50 per cent above average as a sharp 
expansion of acreage and bumper yields in north Texas re- 
sulted in the largest crop since 1945. 

hay crop of 1,617,000 tons is indicated by August 1 con- 
ditions. This prospective production is seven per cent larger 
than the 1952 crop and five per cent above average. July rains 
assured an extra cutting of wild hay, Johnson grass and dry- 
land alfalfa in north central and eastern areas. 


United States Crop Outlook 

Improvement in prospects for several important crops dur- 
ing July more than offset declines for spring grains and pros- 
pective all-crop production equals the second-largest in history. 
The drouth in the Southwest was broken in some portions and 
relieved in others by good July rains. Much of Missouri and 
Texas was still suffering and to a less extent eastern Kansas. 
In northwestern Texas, western Oklahoma and Kansas, eastern 
New Mexico and Colorado, the relief was sufficient to improve 
pastures and ranges, and to encourage planting of sorghums 
and broomcorn. 

Corn prospects were maintained and indicated production 
of 3,330,000,000 bushels is virtually the same as on July 1. Win- 
ter wheat harvest was mostly completed by August 1, except in 
northerly areas from Minnesota to the Northwest. The current 
estimate of 878,000,000 bushels is 57,000,000 larger than on 
July 1, continuing the improvement in the crop each month 
since spring. Spring wheat prospects deteriorated sharply, 
however, chiefly because of stem rust infestation in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. The rye crop of nearly 17,500,000 bushels 
is virtually the same as estimated earlier. Rice prospects im- 
proved during July and a record 50,000,000 bags (100 pounds) 
is now expected, as harvest has begun. Oats prospects changed 
somewhat by areas during July, and the estimated outturn of 
1,231,000,000 bushels is down sharply from that of July 1. 

Feed grain supplies for the 1953-54 feeding season—includ- 
ing new crops and the carryever—will be among the largest 
of record. Current estimates reveal a near-record corn crop, 
but an oats crop seven per cent below average and barley and 
sorghum grain crops about a fifth below average. Hay supplies 
will be adequate, with an average carryover and a new crop of 
over 105,000,000 tons. 


Texas’ Cotton Report 


EXAS’ prospective cotton crop is forecast at 3,525,000 

bales of 500 pounds gross weight by the Crop Reporting 

Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
forecast is based on indications as of August 1 and assumes 
average conditions after that date. The crop in prospect on 
August 1 is 7 per cent smaller than the 3,808,000 bales pro- 
duced in 1952 but 11 per cent above average. The calculated 
yield per acre of 182 pounds is 11 pounds above the 1952 
yield per harvested acre but 1 pound below average. The 
182-pound yield per acre, calculated for 1953, is based on the 
previously published estimate of 9,600,000 acres in cultivation 
on July 1 less 10-year average abandonment, or 9,284,000 
acres. Much of the dryland acreage in the northwest Plains 
country that was not up to a stand or barely surviving on 
July 1 was lost before August 1 and abandonment will be 
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PRINCE LARRY C 


*MW Larry Dom. 37th {*Larry Domino 50th 

W. Larry Domino j 4214428 i*Colo. Princess J 65th 
5751171 ) Miss C Mixer 3rd {Prince Domino C 150th 

4491972 | Alta Domino 

{ *Prince Domino Return 

Domino Lady E. 26th 

{lvan Domino 

| Sylvia Domino 


Prince Dom. C 150th 

Miss C Mixer 4th $ 2722973 

4383046 ) Sylvia Domino 3rd 
3421578 
*Register of Merit 

Notice the Prince Domino Return breeding on both his sire and 
dam. This great young bull was reserve champion at Denver and we 
purchased him as the second top selling bull at the Denver Sale for 
$35,400. Many females sell in our annual sale carrying his service. 
PPPPEDGIOOLOLD GOOD LOODS 


GET AHEAD 
WITH HAMMON HEREFORDS 


6+ 
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It's not superstition, it's a fact that the bulls and 
females selling in our Annual Sale, November 13, 
are all descendants of our cow herd composed of 


ee 
200 
Granddaughters and great granddaughters of 


PRINCE DOMINO RETURN 
300 


Granddaughters and great granddaughters of 


SUPREME MISCHIEF 
SUPERIOR ANXIETY 
SUPERIOR MISCHIEF 
THE PRINCE DOMINO 
HT MISCHIEF TONE 
COLORADO DOMINO 159th 
DIAMOND 


WAYNE H. HAMMON, ownee 
806 CITY NATIONAL BLOG. 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


EREFORDS 


Ranch located 6 miles east of Wichita Falls on Hy. 287 
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We are raising a few good Quarter 
Horse for remuda replacement. 


Renderbrook (Spade) Ranch 


O. F. Jones, Mgr. 
COLORADO CITY, TEXAS 
Route 2 Mitchell County 
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A Pair of Calves at 10 Months Old 
REGISTERED BRAHMAN 
CATTLE FOR SALE 





REGISTERED BRAHMAN CATTLE 


HOWARD C. PARKER, Mer. 





Ranch located 22 miles S. E. Center, Texas, on State Hwy. No. 87 





Office Parker Motor Co., Center 








above average. An allowance was made for this situation in 
estimating the crop in prospect on August 1. 

Practically all acreage in the northern High Plains and 
about two-thirds the acreage remaining in the southern High 
Plains is being irrigated. Condition of this irrigated acreage 
was generally good. In the eastern Low Plains, where timely 
rains have fallen, dryland prospects were fair to good on 
August 1. Prospects were favorable in the Blacklands, espe- 
cially for early cotton and on farms where insects have been 
controlled. The cotton crop in northeast and east Texas re- 
ceived beneficial rains during the past month. Even though 
insect activity was encouraged by these rains, prospects were 
generally favorable. In the Trans-Pecos, cotton started off 
slowly but by August 1 had overcome much of this late start. 
As July ended harvest was active in the upper coastal coun- 
ties and satisfactory yields were being realized. The south 
Texas crop was cut short by hot, dry weather that checked 
development and caused bolls to open prematurely. Irriga- 
tion water was very limited in the Lower Valley. Harvest 
in this part of the State will be completed much earlier than 
usual. Throughout the State only scattered showers have 
fallen since August 1 and unusually high temperatures, espe- 
cially in central and northern Texas, have been recorded. 
Additional moisture will be needed to make the crop in the 
important Plains country and in the Blacklands. 


Texas Lamb Crop 


“T° HE Texas lamb crop for 1953, estimated at 2,546,000 
head was 8 per cent or 182,000 head larger than the very 
small 1952 lamb crop. Number of breeding ewes on 

January 1 was 7 per cent less than a year earlier. Although 

below average the lambing percentage of 66 per cent was 

9 points above the low of 57 per cent last year. This higher 

lambing percentage more than offset the smaller number of 

ewes and resulted in the larger number of lambs marked. 

Extended drouth over much of the main sheep country has 

forced close culling of old ewes, and also use of more sup- 

plemental feed maintained flocks in fair condition. Also, in 
eastern Plateau counties, winter and spring feed conditions 
were much better than a year ago. 

Many ewes from the western side of the sheep country were 
moved into that area to winter on the small grain pastures. 


United States 


The United States lamb crop for 1953 totaled 19,702,000 
head. This is 7 per cent more than the 18,479,000 head raised 
in 1952, and the third successive increase over the preceding 
year since the record low lamb crop in 1950. However, the 
lamb crop is still 18 per cent var es the 10-year average 
although 10 per cent above the 1950 low. In the 13 Western 
States (11 Western, South Dakota and Texas) the lamb crop 
is 6 per cent larger than last year, while in the Native States 
it is 8 per cent larger. Texas, the leading sheep state, has 
an 8 per cent larger lamb crop than a year ago. 

The percentage lamb crop (number of lambs saved per 100 
ewes one-year-old and over on January 1) this year is 90.1. 
This compares with 88.0 last year and the 10-year average of 
86.3. The 1953 lamb crop percentage for the 13 Western 
States, at 82.8, is 2.6 percentage — above a year ago and 
2.2 points above average. For Texas the 66 per cent lamb 
crop is 9 points above last year but 2 points below average. 
In the Native States the lamb crop percentage is 105.7, com- 
pared with 105.3 a year earlier and the 10-year average 
of 100 

The lamb crop of 12,382,000 head in the 13 Western States 
is 6 per cent larger than the record low crop of 1952 but 21 
per cent below the 10-year average. All Western States 
showed moderate increases in the number of lambs saved, 
compared with a year ago, with the exception of Oregon, 
which showed no change and Montana which showed a de- 
crease of 2 per cent from a year earlier. In all the 13 Western 
States the number of breeding ewes on January 1, 1953, was 
about 2 per cent larger than a year ago and with a slightly 
larger lamb crop percentage, 6 per cent more lambs were 
saved this year thun in 1952. Weather conditions in most 
of the Western States were favorable for the 1953 lamb crop. 
However, frequent spring storms caused local losses in some 
flocks in Utah, Montana and Wyoming. Dry conditions were 
unfavorable in West Texas and New Mexico. 

The 1953 Texas lamb crop was 13 per cent of the total 
United States crop and 21 per cent of the Western crop. 
Last year the Texas crop was 13 per cent of the total crop 
and 20 per cent of the Western crop. The number of early 
lambs in the Western sheep states was 8 per cent larger than 
a year ago. Texas was up 8 per cent, while California, the 
most important early lamb state, was up 9 per cent. 
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* The “Opportunity Sale” for 1953 “g 
LICATA DISPERSION SALE 


with 


Dunraven Ranch Guest Consignment 


Saturday, Sept. 19 


* As previously announced, we have reluctantly decided to sell our quality herd of Aberdeen- 
Angus Cottle. All of our producing cows are in this dispersion. A few good aged cows, 
together with our herd bull, are not catalogued and will not be offered at sale, but are 
for sale at private treaty. 


70 Head of Females 


THE LICATA CATTLE AND THE GUEST CONSIGNMENT OF DUNRAVEN RANCH OF 
BUDA, TEXAS, ARE ALL PROVEN PRODUCING CATTLE, SELLING IN PASTURE CON- 
DITION AND MOST HAVE CALVES AT SIDE. THE CATTLE MAY BE SEEN IN THEIR 
RESPECTIVE HOMES ANYTIME BETWEEN NOW AND THE SALE DAY. SEE HOW THEY 
LOOK IN THE PLACE NATURE MEANT THEM TO LIVE — IN THE PASTURE. 


You will not be paying for a lot of feed or high-powered selling pressure. But don’t be 
misled by this statement into thinking you won’‘t be bidding on good cattle. Some of the 
better families, too, such as PORTLETHEN LUCY, BLUEBLOOD LADY, MINA, PETUNIA, 
GEORGINA, COQUETTE, MAID OF BUMMER, MISS BURGESS and all sorts of BARBARAS 
will be presented. GOOD BREEDING? SURE! And out of good sires and dams. 


a 


* 


ALL CATTLE WILL BE SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED 
so 
COME EARLY, HAVE LUNCH WITH US AT NOON AND PARTICIPATE IN 
THE “OPPORTUNITY SALE” FOR 1953 


Sale at 1 p. m., Saturday, September 19, 1953, at Licata 
Ranch, 25 miles north of San Antonio, Texas, on U. S. 
Highway 281 at junction of State Highway 46. 


* 


For catalogues, write 
A. TY. Licata, 339 W. Norwood, San Antonio, Texas 
James C. Tucker & Son, Buda, Texas 
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Selling in the Hereford Heaven Feeder Calf Sale 
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September 17th, Ardmore, Okla. 
* FIVE LOADS 


(Three Loads Steers—Two Loads Heifers) 


The majority of this 
offering is by sons 
of TR Zato Heir. 


* TR ZATO HEIR 


Picture taken in pasture at 6 years of age. 





We invite you to see our show herd at the 

MAGIC EMPIRE HEREFORD SALE shows this fall. We plan to show at Okla- 
Tuesday, October 6 homa City, Tulsa, Dallas, Kansas City, 
Tulsa. ictilcenias Louisville and Timonium. Drop by our stalls 


One two-year-old bred heifer from our show herd. and visit with us. 
She is by TR ZATO HEIR. 


STU RUNCE® a ae 
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Ss eee eee ee ee ENTRANCE TO RANCH -7 MILES EAST AND | MILE NORTH OF SULPHUR - STATE HWYS 7 & 12 


di canat Any em TURNER RANCH - SULPHUR, OKLAHOMA 


Register of Merit’s distinguished sire Roy J. Turner © Jim McClelland 
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Paul A, P-19,794, bred by R. Q. Sutherland, Kansas City, Mo.—From a painting by Orren Mixer. 


The Quarter Horse 


How This Breed is Lunging Ahead in Numbers 


HE other day at the La Mesa 
Park Race meet at Raton, New Mex- 
ico, two gabardined young men were 
discussing the fine qualities of their 
horses. One of them ignited some lusty 
chuckles in the stand when he said: “TI 
can get on that Quarter Horse of mine 
and cut fly specks out of black pepper.” 

If you see some of the Quarter Horses 
cutting cattle in contests or on the range, 
you can well believe what the man said. 
Almost by pure instinct the Quarter 
Horse has cow savvy and can separate a 
calf from a herd in one of the smooth- 
est and sweetest performances you ever 
saw. 

For around three hundred years, men 
like the horseman at the Raton races 
have been bragging on their Quarter 
Horses and proving the speed, staying 
qualities and abilities of their animals 
in range work, pleasure riding, racing, 
cutting and in roping. Yet the Quarter 
Horse has been known officially as a 
distinct breed only a little more than 
a dozen years. As late as 1939 there 
were no registered Quarter Horses in 
the land. Today there are around 96,000 
registered Quarter Horses, and registra- 
tions with the American Quarter Horse 
Association in Amarillo, the only official 
registry, are running around 10,000 a 
year. While other breeds canter along 
in popularity about as they have for a 
hundred years, the Quarter Horse is 
lunging ahead in his characteristic burst 
of speed. And not just as a range horse 


Over All Other Breeds 


By Lewis NORDYKE 


or a cowboy’s best friend, but in racing 
and in shows. No other horse in America 
has attained this peak of popularity. And 
people wonder why. At the same time, 
a good many folks are a little confused 
about the meaning of the term “Quar- 
ter Horse.” 

Raymond Hollingsworth, secretary of 
the American Quarter Horse Association 
in Amarillo, declares that he sometimes 
gets calls from boys who say: “I want 
to buy a horse. My mother says I can, 
and she has given me a quarter to pay 
for it.” 

There has been a lot of fun about this 
name—fun and pun on the various parts 
of horses and, of course, the old ques- 
tion: How many Quarter Horses does it 
take to make a whole horse? Some 
folks are actually puzzied by the name. 
Not long ago a grown man said sgeri- 
ously that he thought a Quarter Horse 
had that name because it was an animal 
that was reputed to be able to whirl on 
a quarter-dollar and maybe give some 
change. 

The truth is, as thousands of horse 
lovers know, the Quarter Horse can 
unwind like lightning. He has a tre- 
mendous burst of speed for the short 
distance of a quarter of a mile. He’s 
the fastest thing on four legs for that 
distance and he takes his name from 
the traditional length of his race, 

The Quarter Horse is a “using” ani- 
mal. He’s a pretty horse, but he’s no 
peacock, high-stepper or high-tail; the 


only thing high about him is the way 
he can high-tail it for a quarter of a 
mile. He has been doing that for three 
centuries, starting on the forest paths 
of the early American colonies. The 
first horse-racing in this country was 
with “short” horses, the strongly mus- 
cled, lightning-like ancestors of today’s 
Quarter Horse. 

In the American Race-Turf Register 
and General Stud Book, compiled by 
Patrick Nisbett Edgar and published in 
1831, we find a description of the great 
capabilities and winning qualities of one 
of the progenitors of the Quarter Horse 
breed, a dandy named Old Twigg. He 
was foaled in 1778 and belonged to John 
Goode of Virginia. Here’s the way the 
old book tells of Old Twigg: 

“A beautiful bright bay horse, heavily 
made, with a large blaze face, and two 
white hind feet, 14 hands one inch high, 
very compact, highly formed, and os- 
sessed with great muscular powers, 
symmetry, action and strength. 

“He was a Quarter of a mile race- 
horse of the very first class. His speed 
was unknown to all his competitors, and 
whenever he was equally matched, he 
was universally successful. He won im- 
mense sums of money and hogsheads of 
tobacco. We have heard his breeder at 
different times assert that he was the 
strongest and the swiftest horse in the 
Universe, for three or four hundred 
yards, and that it was impossible for 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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The Cow Horse Is King in the West 


SOR almost a full century the west- 
|: ern cow horse has been praised in 
song, poem and story. His likeness 
has been cast in bronze and painted on 
He has been called the cow- 
boy’s best friend. His character, his de- 
votion to those who control him, and 
his thoroughness at his job are equine 
traits claimed not to exist with such 
strength and profusion in any other 
horse breed in the world. And. right 
now, I'd like to praise the cow horse a 
little bit myself. 

Ask any real cowboy what’s the most 
important part of his job and he’ll say, 
“Why that’s easy enough to answer 
my pony, for sure!” 

His pony, for sure, would be the right 
answer, Along about here some 
“modern” cowpoke is apt to pipe up to 
cite the ability of the jeep or the pick- 


CANVAS, 


too. 


Left: Working cattle on the Figure 


j pulling the 


PORE 


3 Ranch at Claude, 
baby calf to the branding fire. 


By MARK HERRA 


up or the half-ton truck, implying that 
perhaps, after all, the horse has seen 
his day. But, I repeat, the real cow- 
boy’s answer is 100 per cent correct. 
The cow pony is, and will continue to 
be, the one most important element in 
the life of the working cowboy. 

Now, before I go any further, I am 
going to give a very simple definition 
of what I consider a working cowboy 
to be: he is a man (or boy) who works 
with cows (or steers, bulls, or calves) 
on a cattle ranch. My definition of a 
cattle ranch is a spread of land—and 
for illustrative purposes, let’s make it 
a big spread—whose owner or owners 
breed and raise beef cattle for a liveli- 
hood. 

My definition of a cow horse is 
horse that is ridden by this kind of 
cowboy on this kind of a spread. 


In the old days working cow horses 
were really working cow horses, for 
there was not much play and_ horse 
shows and rodeos were as scarce as 
pearl-snap buttons. The horses and 
riders kept pretty much on the job. 
When they weren't at work, they re- 
laxed and rested up for more work. 

With horse shows and rodeos now- 
adays as common as fancy shirts, we are 
apt to confuse the working cow horse 
with the many performance show horses 
exhibited from Canada to Mexico and 
from Florida to California. These are 
not what I call working cow horses; 
they are show horses, specialty horses. 

This is not offered in any derogatory 
sense, for most of these animals are 
fine horses, worth much money in their 


respective specialty fields, but they are 


Tewvas. Right: Typical ranch branding scene and a typical Quarter 
Ranch is Figure 3 near Claude, Texas. Rider is LeRoy Campbell, Claude. 
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not working horses. They are strictly 
show or professional horses. 

For instance, top cutting horses that 
win a lot of dinero for their owners each 
year aren’t worked excessively hard on 
most big spreads. These spreads have 
other horses for their cowboys, not spe- 
cialty horses, and it is these horses I 
am interested in. 

Several years ago at a Texas horse 
show, a horseman nudged me and said, 
“Now there’s a pretty class of horses 
for you, but I wonder if they can do 
anything. 

“You know,” he continued, “these 
Quarter Horse shows are like bathing 
beauty contests; they line all the good 
looking ones up in bathing suits, but it 
takes the ugly ones to really swim.” 

Well, what do you say we go “swim” 
with the “ugly ones” back at the ranch, 
far from the ring. 

I guess every cowboy and rancher, 
whether he has worked one or a doz- 
en outfits, has had his favorite horse— 
a horse dear to his heart and on which 
he could do most any cowboyin’ job 
in the world. The great affection the 
American cowboy characteristically 
shows for his horse stems in direct pro- 
portion from what his ole pony can do. 

It seems to me that the old cow horses 
that carried their riders safely through 
blinding blizzards, or that helped to 
quell a mass of stampeding Longhorns 
in the dead of night, or that safely navi- 
gated at high gallop a treacherous piece 
of terrain, or that held a rambunctious 
steer to the ground while his rider was 
tying it—-it seems to me that these are 
the horses that were best loved because 
of what they had done and done well. 
They were horses that could be trusted 
to get the job done. They were depend- 
able and, who knows, they may have 
loved their riders just as much as their 
riders loved them. 

Most cowboys worth their bunk and 
grub can just glance at an ole pony 
and, no matter how sorry-looking the 
horse may be, can usually tell if he’s a 
good cow horse. If looks sometimes are 
deceiving, then a short sashay in the 
saddle will settle it once and for all. 

My first experience with real cow 
horses was in 1936 on the Cross Triangle 
ranch north of Prescott, Arizona. I was 
just an awkward kid then, probably 
more in the way than I was helpful, but 
I will never forget the woolly times I had 
working my first cattle—and cattle 
horses! 

Several of us were working the hill 
country back of the ranch headquarters, 
trying to flush a herd of wild white- 
faced cattle which had been running 
loose and inbreeding for years. On or- 
ders from the boss each summer, the 
cowboys had tried to clear out these 
animals and work them into open, flat 
country where they could be spotted and 
handled more easily. But it was a thank- 
less, wearisome task that never seemed 
to get quite done, and the cattle left up 
there became wilder and wilder. 

That summer of 1936 the Cross Tri- 
angle hands had orders to get an esti- 
mated 200 head ‘“‘down to open country- 
or else!”” As anyone who has ever fooled 
with them knows, there’s nothing quite 
so rank and snorty as a wild, mature 
cow, of any breed, with a wild young 
calf at her side. It takes a heap of horse 
to overtake such an animal in that kind 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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She Catiloman 


‘He Wanted to 
Paint Horses 


How a Foreign-Born Boy Found a Chance to Demonstrate 
His Ability in the Far West of America Which 


By Joe 





OUNG Ignantz Sahula-Dycke was 
hunched over his violin in far away 
Skutec, near Prague, in Bohemia. 

But the boy’s heart was not in his music; 
he wanted more than anything else in 
the world to draw and paint horses. And 
Sahula-Dycke drew his first horse at the 
age of three over the stern protest of his 
father who wanted him to become a con- 
cert violinist. 

The boy’s father, Jan Sahula, was a 
concert violinist and professor of theory 
and harmony of music at the Conserva- 
tory of Music in Prague, and his mother, 
Eugenia Dyk, was a designer. Jan Sahula 
was a landowner in Bohemia and there 
were horses, cows, and pigs on the farm. 
Sahula-Dycke loved the horses and 
watched their every move-—their walk, 


sprints, and how they played and worked. 
Then he would steal away and draw them. 
The youngster 


continued his studies of 
















He Learned to Love 


HEFLIN SMITH 





the violin, but his love was horses, paints, 
and brushes. 

The young artist was constantly in- 
spired to draw horses and paint them 
from the works of Mikulas Alus, an 
artist whose parents were European 
peasants. Alus depicted horses that were 
used for agriculture purposes in Europe, 
horses whose ancestors were ridden dur- 
ing the Crusades. 

In 1908, Jan Sahula, political refugee, 
brought his family to America and 
stopped first in New York City. But 
within six months the family moved west 
to Chicago where young Sahula-Dycke 
was to see and feel the importance of 
horses in America. 

At the time the newcomers arrived in 
Chicago, America was completely de- 
pendent upon the horse, In towns and 
cities throughout the land, horses were 
the dynamos of industry and progress. 


THE LOST HERD... 
To lose a bunch of cattle 
in broad daylight is enough 
to make a man take off his 
hat and scratch his head. 
But those cow hands are 
hard riders and mounted 
on good horses. There may 
be lots of hard riding over 
those low hills, but it’s a 
good bet that the cattle 
will be brought back to the 
home range. 
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Texas. 


Sahula-Dycke, artist, Dalhart, 


They pulled fire and dray wagons, trol- 
leys, mail carts, doctors’ buggies, police- 
men directed traffic from them, and they 
furnished all types of power, to say noth- 
ing of the courting that went on in bug- 
gies behind good horses that knew when 
to stand still. 

On farms, horses bore the burden of 
progress and a good way of life. And on 
western ranches, horses almost became 
idols, the most important creature of all. 

Sahula-Dycke was happy to see the 
horse relieved of some of his hard work 
at the hands of cruel masters as the 
machine age moved in. As a little boy in 
Chicago, he peered out frosty window 
panes and saw horses slip on the icy 
cobble stone pavement in front of heavy 
loads. Many times the driver cursed and 
kicked them in the belly as the horses 
tried to get to their feet on the slick 
footing. “I was glad to see the truck re- 
lieve some of those horses,” he said. 
“Then those heartless drivers could kick 
the machine all they cared to.” 

In his new home, Sahula-Dycke read 
everything that he could find about 
horses and their importance to the new 
land, especially the cattle country. Stories 
of Harold Bell Wright and Zane Grey 
rolled through his mind, one after the 
other. 

From those authors and other western 
writers, he learned the breadth and scope 
of the vast ranges out West, and every- 


AFTER THE RAIN The chair- 
man of the school board waits with the 
new school-marm at the depot until after 
the rain. Then the two ride over the flats 
toward the far-away little district school 
as the thirsty grass gets its first good 
drink in months. The teacher will board 
with the chairman and his family and 
probably ride that fine bay horse six 
miles or more twice a day to teach ranch 
children. There may not be much store- 
bought equipment at the tiny school- 
house, but don’t feel sorry for the ranch 
kiddies. They live constantly in the finest 
laboratory ever created .. the outdoors 
with the wind, sun, rain, snow and ani- 
mals, both wild and tame. The school- 
marm is somewhat awed by it all, but 
she knows her life for the next few 
months will be good. 























A DEAL ON HORSEBACK ... When 
it comes to cows, you couldn't tell either 
of these old-timers a thing. They both 
know more about a cow than she knows 
about herself. As young cowboys they 
rode hard for big outfits, saved their 
money, and finally bought their own 
spreads. Now they live in town and have 
driven out together to one of the ranches 
to try to make some kind of a trade. 
They love the feel of those horses, but 
they’re not so carried away with them as 
not to be trying to “outfigger” the other. 
Regardless, it'll be a hard trade. 


thing about the West fascinated him. He 
could see from the stories, cowboys riding 
out from lonely cow camps on good 
horses across limitless flats toward 
ranges of mountains draped in a haze of 
blue. He could feel the sting of driving 
cold winds as they bore into the faces 
of cowhands as they went about their 
work in a work-a-day world 

But it was 1928 before the artist visit- 
ed the country that he was to adopt for 
his own and hold close to him for as long 
as he may live. “Upon entering the 
Southwest,” he said, “I felt at home for 
the first time in America. I felt the 
opportunity to become independent and 
cooperative at one and the same time. 
In the Southwest I could be like Pop Eye 
the sailor, ‘what I yam.’ I am not a native 
westerner, but, after many years of living 
and painting the west, my pulse still 
jumps when any native son takes me for 
a brother, and I am never more truly 
complimented than when he says about 
my painting that it does his life and land 
justice. The greatest thrill there is for 
me is when a cowhand says, ‘Boy, that’s 
my horse you’ve painted!’ For example, 
when I painted ‘Out the East Gate’ people 
who viewed it said, ‘Why that’s Cliff 
White of Dalhart!’ That makes me feel 
good. 

“Speaking of Cliff White, I got the 
idea for painting ‘Out of the North’ one 
cold morning in the bank in Dalhart. 
Cliff came into the bank all wrapped up 
as a howling blizzard raged outside. 
Someone asked him where he was going 
and he replied that he was going out to 
bring in a bunch of cattle for a big 
rancher. I just could see Cliff battling 
that blizzard with an unruly bunch of 
cattle.” 

Sahula-Dycke did not move to the 
Southwest immediately following his first 
visit. For several years after, he served 
as an illustrator for national magazines, 
acted as an executive for advertising 
agencies in the Middle West and East, 





EARLY BUT LATE . It’s a bitter 
cold morning, and the line riders are out 
early; but they are too late to save the 
weak cow that those two coyotes have 
just hamstrung. A bullet will put the cow 
out of her misery, but those two coyotes 
will soon slink into the arreyo and live to 
return to the carcass unless one of those 
good horses can put the cowboy close 


enough to them in the snow for the rider 


to get a shot. Bad winters are hard on 
men, horses, and weak cattle. 






















































COW CAMP ON THE 
CARRIZO . This cow- 
boy’s partner has beat him 
to camp and has the coffee 
boiling, and the bread and 
beef cookin’ on the stove. 
Over that meal, that’s 
mighty hard to beat, they 
will talk about the part of 
the range they’ve been on 
that day, the condition of 
it, and how the cattle look. 
Before bedtime they'll 
smoke and watch the 
horses and listen to the 
lonely wail of coyotes be- 
yond that ridge behind the 
house. 


OUT THE EAST GATE 

‘ There’s no big job 
ahead, but there's always 
fence to ride, water holes 
to check, and straggling 
cases of screw worms to 
doctor. A good cowboy will 
trade those chores any 
time for the feel of a good 
horse under him and a 
wind as free as he in his 
face. 
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SIESTA ... The cowhorse 
is thankful that his thought- 
ful master loosened the girth 
before he went out on the 
town. Now the horse can 
snooze and rest for the long 
vide to camp, whenever it 
may be. 


RODEO CAMP ... When 
good ropers get together to 
rope at the jackpot the first 
thing they do is size up each 
other’s horses. Most of the 
ropers know all there is to 
know about all the horses in 
the contest, but men who rope 
never cease to admire good 
horseflesh. The talker on the 
horse is not testing his stir- 
rup leathers necessarily. He 
has just pushed himself up 
on the fork to stretch his 
muscles, 


OUT OF THE NORTH... 
Cowboys risk their necks in 
all kinds of weather, and 
when that blizzard raged out 
of the North, that cowboy 
rode to ’em. Chances are it'll 
be hours later before he gets 
‘em in, but, regardless, that 
horse will have done a day’s 
work before it’s done. 


THE COQUETTE ... “In 


the spring a young horse’s 


fancy...” Anyway they’re 
flirting in a beautiful coun- 
try and their thoughts are 
not of a swift darting calf or 
long miles behind a bunch of 
cattle. 


was a commercial artist, and taught two 
years in the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Chicago. But all the time he was painting 
horses and studying the anatomy of the 
horse so that he would be better able to 
depict it. “The anatomy of a horse,” he 
explained, “is like a fine piece of litera- 
ture. The bones are beautifully placed 
like words in a sonnet. I never cease to 
marvel at the anatomy of the horse.” 

In 1937 he moved to Dallas to be closer 
to the country that he was to depict. 
There he painted southwestern scenes, 
cattle, horses, cowhands, Indians, and 
coyotes. 

But in Dallas, Sahula-Dycke was not 
close enough to the cattle country to suit 
him. In 1945 he moved to Dalhart, Texas, 
and established his studio there. He 
wanted to feel the throb of the West, to 
get closer to the customs, people, and 
climate of the country that he wanted to 
paint. 

In 1950, he went to New York to con- 
tinue his study of art and remained there 
until December of 1952 when he returned 
and established residence at 1345 Canyon 
Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico. “All the 
time I was in New York,” he said, “I 
longed to get back home, to where there 
were no city trimmings, only the South- 
west... the Grouth... 800... Yam...» 
wind burned flats and snow cold peaks, 
and the life that goes on here: leather, 
boots, saddles, ropes, horses, and cows... 
soft talk and hard work,” 

Sahula-Dycke makes no claim at being 
a cowboy artist. He is not a working cow- 
hand, nor never was, But to better depict 
the life of the land that he has chosen 
he has eaten sourdough at chuck wagons, 
listened to cowmen talk, slept under the 
stars on a thin bed roll, has heard the 
wail of a lonely coyote and the creak of 
a windmill that needed greasing. 

“I strive constantly to portray the free- 
dom and elbow room of the Southwest,” 
he emphasized, pointing with a _ paint 
brush as he sat on a keg in his studio. 
“I try to paint men, women, and horses 
as they go about living a good life in the 
good country that I love. Maybe my 
pictures are art, maybe not. I’m only con- 
cerned with whether or not they’re true.” 

Loving horses as he does, the artist, 
when he’s painting them, is oblivious to 
time. He seldom knows the time of day 
or day of the week. But to paint a horse 
is a rare privilege, a privilege he enjoys 
in a country of people who feel about a 
horse as he feels. 

It’s a long way from Skutee in old 
Bohemia to the cattle ranges of North 
America, but the little boy with the violin 
under his chin those many years ago 
made the jump. He realized his ambition 
to paint horses, and he is as much a part 
of the cattle land as the rustle of a new 
slicker or the pungent smell of a brand- 
ing pen. And for that, he’s happy. 
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of Old 
Shiloh 


By WAYNE GARD 


/ LONG Bear Creek, near the north- 
ern edge of Ellis County, folks 
still retell the legends of Shiloh. 

Nearly a century ago, Shiloh was one of 
the most celebrated Quarter Horse stal- 
lions in Texas. He was second only to 
Steeldust in fame, and he surpassed even 
Steeldust in his handsome appearance. 

Gone now is the stable of Shiloh, once 
a mecca for race fans and horse breeders 
for many miles. But still standing, a few 
miles west of Ferris, is the old home of 
Shiloh’s owner, Jack Batchler. And only 
a stone’s throw away is the pasture 
where Shiloh was buried, after a span 
of thirty years, in which he became noted 
both as a sprinter and as a sire. 

The story-and-a-half house, with its 
four identical gables on the south front 
and its porch clear across the front, is 
almost hidden in the woods beside the 


B 
Ca) 
Part of the house dates from 1823, 


Mevico. 


Creek home of Jack Batchler, 


the 
when Texas was a part of 


Mrs. Erie Roller, in the favorite rocker of her grandfather, 
Jack Batchler, looking at his century-old horse 


creek. It grew from a double cabin of 
native cedar logs that J. W. Thomas built 
in 1833, when Texas was a part of 
Mexico. The logs had been hewed so 
carefully that there was almost no need 
for chinking. The original cabin had a 
puncheon floor. 

Batchler was a farmer and a_ black- 
smith, but horses were his main interest. 
He would take Shiloh a hundred miles to 
match him with some rival on the prairie 
turf. And breeders may have brought 
their mares that far to have them bred 
to Shiloh. This stallion made a deep 
brand on Texas Quarter Horse strains. 
His descendants, like those of Steeldust, 
are still winning races and taking show 
ribbons. Many of today’s winners have 
bloodlines from both these famous sires. 
In many cases the lines are so inter- 
twined that it would be more accurate 


owner of Shiloh. 


book. 


to refer to a Steeldust-Shiloh strain than 
to either a Steeldust strain or a Shiloh 
strain. 

Shiloh, although a Texan from his 
fiery snort to the proud swish of his 
tail, was foaled in west-central Tennes- 
see about 1844, He came from the neigh- 
borhood of Mount Pleasant and Colum- 
bia, in Maury County, two counties south 
of Nashville. There John Batchler, bet- 
ter known as Jack, was born in 1817. A 
big husky fellow, he was apprenticed to 
a blacksmith when he was sixteen. 

Shoeing horses exposed Batchler to a 
great deal of race talk, and before long 
he became an expert judge of horseflesh. 
He showed this judgment when he be- 
came the owner of Shiloh. This colt, de- 
scribed as dark bay or dark brown, with 
black mane and tail, soon began living 

(Continued on Page 66) 


Part of a page from the old horse record book of Jack 
Batchler, showing his famous Shiloh at stud in April, 1861. 


All photos by John Jeter. 
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By KATHRYN BIEDERMAN 
For the want of a nail the shoe was lost, 
For the want of a shoe the horse was lost, 
For the want of a horse the rider was lost. 


_J ORSES become extinct? “Never! So 
long as there are people, there will 
be horses. People just love horses 

too much.” Such is the opinion of Edward 
Frederick Eitelman, veteran horseshoer 
of Fort Worth, Texas, Born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on October 30, 1881, Eitelman, at 
the age of 17, came to Fort Worth with 
his father and the rest of the family. 
This major move from the East to the 
Southwest fifty-five years ago was made 
through the insistent persuasion of an 
uncle who had already established him- 
self in Fort Worth as the owner and 
operator of a blacksmith shop. 

Young Ed at first worked as helper to 
his father, who had become the “smithy” 
in the uncle’s blacksmith shop, and he 
readily admits the “take-home” pay for 
such a helper in those days was little 
better than nothing. So, when the uncle 
offered to teach him the art of horse- 
shoeing, at a salary of $1.25 a day, the 
offer was eagerly accepted, and it wasn’t 
long until the expert young farrier took 
over the operation of his uncle’s shop. 
In a short time, Ed and his father 
acquired their own place of business, the 
father being the blacksmith in the car- 
riage shop and Ed operating the horse- 
shoeing shop. 

The shop was operated by Ed for 26 
straight years, and a total of $130,000 
worth of horseshoeing was done during 
that time. In those days the horses were 
always brought to the shop to be shod; 
the farrier never went to the horses. Two 
men made up the crew in this shop, Eitel- 
man and one employee. He always picked 


Left below, shoeing shop of uncle at 7th and Commerce Sts., 











See Cattloman 


the very best man he could find and paid 
the highest wages, and as a result had 
only three different men in his employ 
in the 26 years. The two horseshoers were 
kept busy and worked their full ten 
hours every day, for on the slack days, 
usually during the winter months, they 
started up the fires and fitted up large 
quantities of every size shoe, from No. 1 
for the small mules to No. 8 for the 
largest draft horses. In this way they 
were always prepared to take care of 
their customers in the least possible 
length of time. Their rush season started 


Ed and his father in door of their own shop, 513 Railroad Ave. 
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A recent photograph of Mr. 
Kitelman, 
Worth, Texas. 
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The 


fine art of shoeing a horse. 


Edward F. 


veteran horseshoer of Fort 


in the spring when the “ice mules” got 
into harness to pull the many ice wagons 
serving the city in those pre-refrigeration 
days. Each farrier would shoe a mule 
with the pre-fitted shoes, and the team 
would be back on its route in about thirty 
minutes. The heavy draft teams required 
about forty-five minutes for shoeing. Mr. 
Eitelman is rightfully proud to state that 
in all those years there was never a 
person hurt and there was never a horse 
hurt in his shop. Also, he, himself, has 
never missed a day’s work due to a horse 
injury. This is particularly creditable 


where young Ed learned the horseshoeing trade. Right below, 
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Two pair 


when it is known that a horseshoer is 
classified in the “greatest risk” bracket 
when obtaining insurance. 

Prior to World War I the cost for shoe- 
ing a horse was $1.00 per shoe, but during 
the war the price of shoes went from 
$4.00 to $8.00 a keg, with everything 
else in proportion, rasps, nails, ete. It 
“an easily be understood why the farriers 
all had to raise their charge to $2.00 per 
shoe, which, in those horse and buggy 
days, was a matter of highly important 
significance. Horses were more than just 
pleasure animals; they really worked 
hard pulling heavily loaded wagons and 
other vehicles over paved and cobbled 
streets, and they required shoeing at 
least every thirty days. Eitelman esti- 
mates the average horse is now shod 
about every sixty days. But, in spite of 
the increase in price, the horseshoeing 
business flourished, and at the end of the 
war in front of Eitelman’s shop were 32 
tons of discarded shoes in a pile measur- 
ing 20 feet high, eight feet wide and four 
feet thick. This pile of old shoes he later 
sold as serap iron for $451. 

Gradually the horse-drawn vehicle was 
being replaced by automobiles and trucks. 
There was an ever increasing demand for 
rubber tires and a decreasing demand 
for horse shoes. The inevitable had to 
come to pass, so in 1926 Eitelman closed 
his horseshoeing shop. For ten years he 
was associated in business in a furniture 
store in Fort Worth, but he could never 
forget his favored trade of shoeing 
horses and finally returned to that work 
as a free lance. 

Mr. Eitelman is truly an artisan in the 
field of horseshoeing, being consulted by 
outstanding veterinarians and horse own- 
ers when horses suffer foot disorders or 
ailments. He limits his occasional work 
now to these trouble cases. Once, while 
he was in California vacationing, a prize 
2¥alomino belonging to a well known 
Palomino breeder in Fort Worth, Clyde 
Carter, lost a shoe and at the same time 
a part of the foot broke off and came 
off with the shoe. The foot was tempo- 
rarily bandaged awaiting the return of 
the skillful horseshoer. Eitelman fixed 
the foot by building it up with several 
big pads of leather and placing nails 
strategically back at the heel. Incident- 
ally, this horse later walked off with 
honors in Kansas City. Another very in- 
tricate piece of work he does is correct- 
ing a quarter crack, which injury, if not 
properly treated, usually results in per- 
manent lameness. For this, he makes a 
metal pad about the size of a half dollar 
to fit over the crack; several tiny screw 


i [ of longhorns from Eitelman’s prize collection. 
Upper pair 8 feet 2% inches wide; note outline of chicken on 
calf hide mounting. Lower pair mounted on carved cedar post. 






show a few of the 
leather. 


holes are made on each side of the crack, 
then small one-eighth inch screws are 
inserted and the crack is pulled together. 
This stops further cracking, and as the 
hoof grows out and the horse is re-shod, 
the screws are gradually cut off and the 
foot eventually is as good as new. A most 
delicate and seldom performed task for 
the horseshoer is correcting a contracted 
heel, which is usually caused from foot 
rot or thrush, and the whole foot, or frog, 
draws together at the heel. In this in- 
stance Eitelman makes a special bevel 
shoe which is low on the outside. When 
the horse’s weight comes down on it, the 
foot operates on this bevel causing the 
foot to gradually spread as it grows. 
These and other skilled shoeing jobs are 
done by Eitelman for outstanding horse 
fanciers in the Fort Worth area such as 


These mountings, 


from Mr. Eitelman’s longhorn collection, 
intricate designs woven with rope and 


Jess Martin, Tennessee Walker breeder; 
Fred M. Lege III of the Diamond L 
Ranch, “Doc” Beasley of the Beasley’s 
Riding Stables, and Major H. H. Harrell, 
who is a jumper enthusiast. Horses re- 
quiring specialized shoeing are also often 
brought to him from outlying towns. 

A short time ago I made an appoint- 
ment to meet Mr. Eitelman at the Fort 
Worth Horseshoe Club for the purpose 
of having him shoe my horse, Peanuts, 
as he had a severe foot condition requir- 
ing special leather pads and shoes. As 
the horse was led from the stall, Eitel- 


man remarked, “What a proud, high 
head,” then, as he worked, he started 
reminiscing about the old shop days. 


Seems a lady drove up in a beautiful new 
surrey drawn by a handsome “high head- 
(Continued on Page 82) 


Ed about to do some skilled horseshoe- 


ing. 


A pile of discarded horseshoes juat 
outside of Fitelman’s shop following 
World War I. Pile measured 20 feet high, 
8 feet wide and 4 feet thick, and weighed 
32 tons, 
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A typical grand entry at Stamford. 


Rodeos A Ranch Sport 


How This Sport Plays an Important Part In Ranch Entertainment 


ig~ horse throughout the ages has 


been one of man’s most valuable 
servants and has been recognized as 
of major importance in many fields of 
endeavor. He has served his master well 
during wars, at work and at play. He has 
served impartially the rich and the poor. 
He has been in many instances almost a 
companion to man, woman and child. 
The relationship between man and 
horse in the ranching business takes on 
a little different significance than in any 
other field of service. Ranch horses must 
give liberally of their physical strength 
for long hours at a time, but in addition 
to this they learn to cooperate with their 
riders. This cooperation is what makes 
the efforts of both man and horse so 
much more effective. This teamwork is 
appreciated to the fullest by men who 
understand the skillful service each con- 
tributes to make a pleasing whole, and 


By FRANK REEVES 


it is amazing to many who are not fa 
miliar with regular ranch work. 

The skill and cooperation between man 
and his horse doing regular ranch work 
has brought about a major entertain- 
ment program generally known as rodeos. 
The annual attendance at rodeos through- 
out the United States probably would 
surprise many. The rodeo flourishes in 
the Southwest. It was in the Southwest 
where the rodeo originated, but sophisti- 
cated New Yorkers and prim New Eng- 
landers like to see a rodeo. Each year 
this is evidenced by their liberal patron- 


Left below: W. G. Swenson at the left 
and Gov. Allan Shivers at the right visit- 


ing in the guest house. 


Right: A mad Brahman and a fearless 
dummy. 


age to the rodeo held at Madison Square 
Garden in the fall and then a repeat ses- 
sion in Boston. 

The horse has the same relationship to 
rodeos as a baseball does to baseball 
games or the football to football games. 
You might be able to find a substitute 
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for either, but it would result in an en- 
tirely different kind of entertainment. 

The rodeo has one distinctive feature 
from all other kinds of sport. It is pat- 
terned after one particular kind of work, 
the ranching business. In many respects 
it is a glorified public exhibition of rop- 
ing and riding as it is practiced by cow- 
boys as they go about their business on 
the ranches in the cattle country. 

Most cowboys are perfectly willing to 
take a chance. They also take pride in 
their work. No group of workers are 
more eager to demonstrate their strength 
and skill, particularly skill, than are 
cowboys. It was this competitive spirit This bareback 
that brought about what is generally rec-  Hyone rider is hav- 
ognized as the beginning of rodeos in ing rough going. 
Texas. ‘ ‘ ' 

Cowboys of different cow outfits were 
camped near the little West Texas town 
of Pecos. They were not too busy and 
decided to celebrate July 4 by having a 
roping contest between the top hands of 
the different ranches represented. 

When July 4 comes around each year 
you will find a bunch of enthusiastic 
rodeo fans and a goodly number of top 
cowboys gathered at Pecos matching 
their skill against fellow workers just as 
they did many years ago. 

Since Texas has more cattle than any 
other state in the Union, it naturally 
needs more cowboys. More cowboys make 
it easy to have a large number of rodeos. 

Probably more rodeos are held in Texas 

than any other state. They will range 

from Saturday afternoon small-town con- “8 oom 
tests to big indoor rodeos. Measured by 

attendance figures, the three big indoor 

rodeos in Texas are at Houston, San An- 

tonio and Fort Worth. They run from 

eight to ten days with a night perform- 

ance each day and a number of matinee Ferd Slocum. 
performances in the afternoon. Fort (Cyesson, cutting 
Worth lays claim to having the first in- ¢attle at. Stamford. 
door rodeo plant. 

Another big rodeo in Texas is the 
Santa Rosa Koundup held each year at 
Vernon. It is a big rodeo measured by 
any town’s yardstick. It is an outdoor 
rodeo with excellent equipment. There 
are many other important rodeos in 
Texas, and most all of the western states 
have one or more big-time rodeos. 

The Madison Square Garden rodeo at 
New York City has the longest run of 
any. The twenty-eighth annual engage- 
ment will be held September 23 through 
October 18, during which time 26 night 
shows and 17 matinee performances will 
be held. Prize money will total $100,800 
with entrance fees added. The purse in 
each of the five major rodeo events 
amounts to $18,480. The entrance fee 
is $75 in bareback bronc riding, saddle 
brone riding and bull riding. It is $100 
in calf roping and steer wrestling. En- 
trance fee in the wild horse race is $30 
and the purse amounts to $8,400. 

All of these rodeos come under the Ruek BHewktine 
classification of professional shows. Yes, F oy 
the so-called professional performers °° 
have their own organization that sets 
up rules and regulations for its mem- 
bers. It is the Rodeo Cowboys Associa- 
tion and is generally referred to as the 
R. C. A. 








in 1936 on a 
saddle brone. 


The Texas Cowboy Reunion at Stam- 
ford, Texas, is probably the biggest 
amateur show in the country when meas- 
ured by attendance figures and the num- 
ber of contestants. It held its twenty- 
third annual rodeo this year July, 1-4. 
Professional rodeo performers are barred. 
It caters to ranch owners and cowboys 
who earn their living working on ranches, 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Pictures of “the brave bulls,” taken at a distance. Mr, Clarke could not get near enough to make close-up pictures. It was 
in the heat of the day when the pictures were made and the bulls showed little interest and only mild curiosity. The herd instinct 
Right—“Death in the Afternoon” came to this brave Guardiola bull during the 


is strong and when together they seldom attack. 


big 1953 fair in Seville. 


THE BRAVE BULLS OF SPAIN 


HEN Washington Irving rode 

horseback from Seville to Grana- 

da, Spain, one hundred and twen- 
ty-four years ago he wrote this about 
the fighting bulls of that country: 
“Sometimes, in winding through the nar- 
row valleys one is startled by a hoarse 
bellowing, and beholds above him on 
some green fold of the mountainside, a 
herd of fierce Andalusian bulls destined 
for the combat arena. There is some- 
thing awful in the contemplation of these 
terrific animals, clothed with tremendous 
strength and ranging their native pas- 
tures in untamed wildness, strangers al- 
most to the face of man; they know no 
one but the solitary herdsman who at- 
tends upon them, and even he at times 
dares not venture to approach them. The 
low bellowing of these bulls and their 


Don Guardiola has the largest bull 
ranch in Spain. Here he stands in the 
patio of hia palatial Seville home with a 
trusted foreman. Note the latter's dress. 


By MARY WHATLEY CLARKE 


EpDITorR’s NOTE: When we learned 
that the author, Mary Whatley 
Clarke, and her husband were plan- 
ning a trip to Europe this year we 
asked her to write two articles for 
us on subjects in which we think 
our readers will be interested. The 
first one to appear is this one about 
the fighting bulls of Spain. She vis- 
ited this most interesting ranch and 
the accompanying account gives us 
an insight as to how these fierce 
bulls are raised. The second article 
on Charollaise cattle of France will 
appear at a later date. 


menacing aspect as they look down from 

their rocky height give additional wild- 

ness to the savage scenery around.” 
Mrs. Clarke stands beneath 


Guardiola’s brand. These brands are 
painted on the patio of the ranch house. 


Senor 


Times have not changed very much in 
rural Spain since the visit of Washington 
Irving. One still sees the bulls on the 
crags and prairies and their hoarse bel- 
lowing is a warning sign of danger. It 
is true that the bulls now roam a fenced 
pasture on a modern ranch, and are more 
scientifically raised than they once were. 
Yet the wild, fierce characteristics that 
they had one hundred years ago are still 
embedded in their nature. They are bred 
to hate man and after countless genera- 
tions of such breeding this hatred be- 
comes the dominating characteristic of 
their lives. If it is not the dominating 
force, the bull is castrated and sooner or 
later becomes beef on the Spanish mar- 
ket. 

Ranchmen do not let their bulls grow 
to maturity before they test their spirit 


Antonio Martinez, espontaneo (spon- 
taneous performer) shows some. skill 
with his faded cape in the small plaza 
on the Guardiola ranch. 








and ferocity. The young animals are 

brought into a miniature arena where Salvador and Ja- 
mounted cowboys attempt to knock them jer Guardiola, sons 
down with lances. If the bull fights back, of Senor Guardiola, 
he has courage and is turned loose on ge their garrochas 
the range where he grows to maturity (ten. -foot poles) on u 
and some day ends up in a bull ring. young brood cow. 
If he fails to display courage and spirit 
he soon finds himself headed for the 
slaughter pens. 

Even the mother cows are tested in 
similar ways for courage before they are 
bred. If they show spunk and bravery 
they will make good mothers for the next 
crop of bulls. If not, they, too, are dis- 
earded and only mother cows with the 
necessary showing of spirit are retained 
for breeding purposes. 

Naturally we wanted to see ‘‘the brave 
4, bulls” when in Spain on our recent trip From left to right 
to Europe and this was easily arranged —Don Antonio As- 
through the kindness of Robert Wilson, tolfi Cuesta, Mar- 
American Consul in Seville. He contact- qués de Villabragi- 
ed don Salvador Guardiola, prominent ma, Senorita Maria 
- ranchman of that city, who has the de los Reyes Guar- 
largest bull ranch in Spain, and told diola and Don Juan 
him our wish. Hospitable and courteous, Guardiola ride over 
Sefior Guardiola extended us an invita- the range at El To- 
tion to visit his ranch the following day, ruvno. 
formalized by a printed invitation with 
our names and the date of our visit writ- 
ten in by hand. This invitation would 
serve as our admittance ticket into the 
ranch since visitors do not go and come 
promiscuously to the big bull ranches in 
Spain. Too much danger is involved. 

For instance, the big black bull you 
see peacefully grazing not far away is 
ripe for the ring. It is spring time, the 
grass is good, and he is feeling unusually 
frisky and mean. The automobile in : 
which you ride angers him. It is some Juan Cabeza reads 
strange antagonist, savoring of man, his the invitation which 
greatest enemy. He lowers his head and ives us permission 
charges the car. If the foreman (mayo- 0 visit the ranch. 
ral) is near on his bob-tailed horse to 
divert the bull’s wrath the car is for- 
gotten and the horse attacked. Such was 
our experience entering the Guardiola 
ranch some thirty miles out of Seville. 

Senor Koidl, manager of the Andalucia 
Palace Hotel, Seville, had sent us to the 
ranch in the hotel automobile with a 
capable driver, named Antonio, and a 
bright young interpreter named Juanito 
Sanchez. We had driven the distance to 
the ranch and opened the gate. Numerous 
black bulls congregated around a distant 
water trough and one lone bull grazed 
about one hundred yards away. 

We had scarcely closed the gate when 
a dark-faced, stern looking Spaniard, Don Salvador 
wearing a flat topped sombrero and low Guardiola, mounted 
heeled boots, galloped toward us on a_ on his horse, Gitana. 
‘ - gray, short-tailed horse, and motioned 

us to stop. We handed him our printed 

invitation which he laboriously read, then 

smiled his welcome, but issued words of 
A warning about the bulls. 

As we headed for the white Spanish- 
style ranch home in the distance, the 
black bull that grazed alone, pawed the 
earth and lowering his head charged for 
the car. As quick as a flash the mayoral 
whirled his horse toward the animal, dis- 
tracting his attention. The angry bull 
then took in after the horse and for a 
few minutes there was a hot chase down 
the field. In the meantime our driver 
had reached the ranch house (at no slow 
speed) and we stepped safely out of the 
car into the patio. Just then Juan Cabeza, Juan Cabeza shows 
the foreman, galloped up to the house, the flatiron-type stir- 
too, and tied his horse, but we noticed rup used by Spanish 
the animal still jerked with nervousness,  ;anehmen. 

{ ff so narrowly had his shanks escaped the 
horns of the bull. 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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Here is Tex, the dogging horse, and Tommy, the hazing horse, working at the recent Amarillo Rodeo. Note how both horses 
are running in perfect step with one another. Team is one of the best in the game. Sonny Linger, dogging; Slim Whaley, hazing. 


Pickett Really Started Something! 


Steer Wrestling and Some of the Horses and Men Who Make It a Popular Event 


Texas Negro, Bill Pickett, was the 

first man to bulldog a steer. Pick- 
ett didn’t know it at the time, but he 
really started something when he flopped 
that steer down back in 1903. 

Pickett’s style of bulldogging has been 
altered considerably in the half-century 
that followed his first exhibition. Today, 
bulldogging——or steer wrestling—is one 
of the featured events of rodeo; it is a 
scientific sport requiring much thought 
and study and above all, top horses. 

But because this colored cowboy did 
originate a popular rodeo event, a few 


A CCORDING to rodeo historians, the 
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Homer Pettigrew, Chandler, Ariz., takes a long leap at a 
world’s champion 
times, has won more money in the event than any other cowboy. 


steer. Homer has been 


By WILLARD H, PORTER 


words about his life would seem appro- 
priate here. 

When Pickett bulldogged his first steer 
he did exactly what the term implies. 
Copying the method of the doughty Eng- 
lish bulldog, Pickett sank his teeth into 
the soft lip of a steer and hurled him- 
self backwards, forcing the steer to the 
ground, For many years after that, work- 
ing with the Miller Brothers famed 101 
Ranch Wild West show, Pickett was the 
only man who dared (or cared) to 
wrestle steers by leaping on them from 
a running horse and jawing them down. 

Pickett had immense strength and 
amazing courage that belittled his small 


bulldogger seven 


stature. Once down in Old Mexico, Colo- 
nel Joe Miller bet some Mexicans 1,000 
pesos that Pickett could go down on one 
of their fighting bulls in the arena and 
stay with the bull for two minutes. Since 
the fighting bulls of Spain and Mexico 
are tough-necked, Miller’s bet excluded 
the possibility of Pickett’s throwing the 
bull. The Mexicans believed that Pickett 
would be gored anyway. 

But Pickett grabbéd the bull and 
latched on for all he was worth. He was 
dragged and shaken and popped like a 
rag, but he hung on with the tenacious 
vigor characteristic of his exploits. Even 

(Continued on Page 108) 


Clay Carr, Exeter, California, goes down on an old Sonora 
whitefaced steer at Salinas, California, in the late 1930's. The 
hazer is old-timer, John Bowman, Oakdale, California. 
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Dogging team, Tex and Tommy. Left: Del Haverty up on Baldy, owned joint- Jack Favor on his dogging horse, 

Slim Whaley on Tommy, right: Dude ly between Del and Lex Connelly. Sleepy by Chubby. 

Smith on Tex. 
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Ross Dollarhide and daughter, on Joe Harley May up on Pecos, an old dog- Homer Pettigrew on unknown mount. 
McGee, Ross trained for steer wrestling. ging horse owned by George Mills. 


om 


Ord, 


John Dalton up on George Mills’ Pecos, Tater Decker, mounted on the black, Lex Connelly on Baldy, one of the 
a 19-year-old dun. ‘harlie. greatest of current bulldogging horses. 
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Trail 


By GEORGIA MCKINLEY 


Mace’s Miss King, P-21,415, steps in like a lady. Photo by 


Bud Mef ford. 


The McKinley’s 
first horse trailer, 
christened ‘‘The 
Ark.” Built in the 
1930's, and still in 
use! Prince, the Dal- 
matian, hopes for a 
ride. 


Factory built 
trailer bought in 
Texas in 1948. 
“TEX” tastes the 
fruits of victory 
one of many trophies 
that he won, 


Colts are given a 
chance to sniff and 
investigate before 
loading into a trail- 
er. One-year-old 
“Comanche, Jr.” 


66 OTHING’S too good for the Irish”, 
according to lads from the Em- 
erald Isle, and the majority of 

horsemen seem to feel the same way 
when it comes to their favorite saddle 
horses. Baby may need a new pair of 
shoes, or the larder may be near empty 
but if it’s Chief or Ranger who needs the 
shoes, or it’s the feed barrel that’s low— 
we all know who takes preference. 

Tex, a spotted gelding, was the best 
horse in the world to my husband and 
me back in 1947. We had owned other 
horses, but western shows were becoming 
popular in our locality, and we yearned 
for a trailer to transport our beauty. The 
best would be none too good; our ideal 
was a gleaming yellow factory built job, 
attached to a matching sports convertible 
roadster. It drew us like a magnet; some 
day, we vowed to own such an outfit. The 
Boss—my husband, went shopping and 
brought home a prize package. 

Our first horse-trailer was economical 
transportation. It held two horses and 
we could afford the modest price, but we 
couldn’t brag much on appearances. It 
looked like a _ giant orange-crate on 
wheels, with a front attachment resembl- 
ing the top of a baby carriage. It had 
been designed and built at the direction 
of a president of one of the great auto- 
motive plants in a nearby city, but the 
men who did the actual work had never 
seen a horse-trailer—perhaps not even a 
horse! Blueprints must have been drawn 
up for a starter because there were hand- 
holds, notches, bolts and clamps—each 
for a specific purpose. Lacking a top, 
someone had dreamed up a collapsible 
canvas hood to be used as a windbreak; 
folded down it served as a feed manger, 
opened up it formed a shield in front of 
the faces of its occupants. 

The Ark, as it was christened, had a 
single axel with wheels of the vintage of 
a 1932 Buick. By the time we acquired 
it, the ancient tires were badly checked 
and replacements unobtainable. There 
was no spare. A drop ramp had been pro- 
vided for loading and a removable divider 
installed. Most unusual feature of this 
antique horse caravan was an immensely 
strong harness made to fasten to the 
frame, thus holding the passengers firm- 
ly in place. With no top, the engineers 
evidently hoped to tie down any protest- 
ing brones that developed an urge to leap 
overboard. Neck collars had been fash- 
ioned from strips of 3 inch saddle-leather, 
double stitched, with big snaps that 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Diving Horses 


* 


How Horses Are Trained to Perform This 
Daring Feat 


* 


By ROGER B. LETZ 


EXAS-BRED horses have proved 

their usefulness for many things, 

the most recent being their ability 
to perform as diving horses for the noted 
Dr. Carver’s Diving Horse Act at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 

For the first time, horses used in this 
act were trained in Texas by Miss Lorena 
Carver, daughter of the late Dr. Carver, 
who set up training headquarters on the 
William P. McGough farm in northeast 
Dallas County this past spring. Miss 
Carver now owns the act which was es- 
tablished by her father many years ago. 

She decided to come to Texas and train 
horses because years of experience have 
taught her that Texas-bred horses re- 
spond more readily as diving horses. The 
reason, according to Miss Carver, is be- 
cause Texas horses are adapted to going 
up steep banks which means they don’t 
object to climbing out of the diving tank 
used in the act. Miss Carver bought about 
15 head of Texas horses when she began 


Jumping off the 10 feet 
height while in training. 


training in the spring and of these one 
turned out to be an excellent diver. This 
is a much better average than eastern 
horses, where only one out of 50 is a 
satisfactory diver. 

Miss Carver prefers the Quarter Horse 
type of animal with a short back. The 
jumping is hard on the horse’s kidneys if 
the animal is long-backed, she claims. 

Miss Carver says the best horses she 
ever had for her act came from Texas. 
Texas horses have been performing for 


Left: Before the jump Miss 
Lorena Carver pets a horse she 
is training for the dive. 


Lower left: The wooden jump 
tower used for training in Texas 
has two elevations, 10 and 20 
feet in height. 


Lower center: Front view of 
the tower showing both eleva- 
tions. 


Lower right: A view from the 
20 foot tower. Horses jump from 
40 foot heights after training is 
completed. 


her for several years and she decided to, 
move her training camp to the Lone Star 
State this past spring to be near a supply 
of good horses needed in order to find 
several that would make diving horses. 


While training in Dallas County, Miss 
Carver’s first job was to build a large 
wooden jumping tower. This tower was 
so constructed that it was possible for 
the horses to jump from both 10 and 20 
feet heights. After getting a horse Miss 
Carver first trains it to swim out of a 
tank before she begins jump training. 
This gives the horse a chance to become 
used to the water and learn how to swim 
to the bank. Next step is to jump the 
horse off the 10 feet elevation. Miss Car- 
ver claims that most all horses will jump 
off the tower the first time they are 
tried. After that, if a horse hesitates, he 
will never be worth training as a diver. 
It takes at least two months of diving off 
the 10 feet height before an animal is 
ready for the 20 feet board. The 20 feet 
elevation was as high as the horses were 
trained to jump in Texas before leaving 
for Atlantic City, where they jump off 
a 40 feet board. 

Miss Carver experienced considerable 
difficulty in attempting to find a girl in 
Texas who would work with the diving 
act and ride the horses during the dive. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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Judge holding with Tince Winn running to calf to tie him. An enlarged and tinted reproduction of this pieture hangs in 


of J. A. 


the home 


Winn, a reminder of the orphan colt that made a name. 


An Orphan Colt With Funny Legs And Unknown 
Parentage Wins The Money, And Then.... 


ORSE stories are always lurking 
around ranches, whether early day 
stories or later day. As good horse 


stories as were ever told are being made 
today. Nearly every ranchman who runs 


cattle has to have horses, or has had 
them in the past. If you listen awhile, 
a chance remark may lead to a story. 
Ofttimes a man will tell you that he 
never did have “an unusual horse; all he 
ever had were just plain ordinary cow 
horses, and all of ’em good.” Then he 
may remember that there was one, may- 
be, but he never thought of it in that 
light—! Give him time; there is a horse 
he has never forgotten. 

As a usual thing, I’ve trained my ears 
for early day horse stories. We know 
we have smart horses and fast ones as 
of today, and we know that ranchmen 
are keeping a keener eye on the breeding 
of better stock. Even then, a range ani 
mal that performs without any particular 
care or breeding makes you remember 
him. 

When visiting with the Jim A. Winn 
family of Uvalde occasionally, our talk 
drifts to early day incidents, and as a 
matter of course, to horses. As children, 
Jim Winn and his brothers and sisters 
pushed west with frontier-minded par- 
ents who knew horses and trained their 
children to know them, Their mother as 
a girl, had ridden the range and worked 
cattle with her father, sitting her side- 
saddle with easy confidence. When she 
married, she even rode 80 miles horse- 
back to her own wedding, and continued 
riding, or handling a team of horses to a 
wagon, no matter. This year, 1953, she 
celebrated her 100th birthday, and her 
son, Jim Winn, will celebrate his 84th. 
Said he: 

“We never knew what it was to be 
without good horses. We’ve had so many 
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good ones, it would be hard to single out 
one without mentioning a lot of others, 
but speaking of finding mustang colts in 
the early days,—we found a colt as recent 
as 1930, and never did know how come 
that colt on the gravel bar without any 
sign of its mother. A mare don’t go off 
and leave her colt like that, and there 
was plenty of time for her to have come 
back to it before we found it. 

“There used to be a little railroad that 
run up to Camp Wood from Uvalde in 
those days, and there were some work- 
men taking up bad ties or something 
down on that track that run by our 
ranch. One of the men come to the ranch 
and told me that there was a colt down on 
the gravel bar and had been there a day 
or two, and he hadn’t seen any other 
horses around there. Me and my nephew, 
Rufe Winn, who was visiting us, rode 
down there to see about it and found the 
little fellow, but he was so weak he 
would stumble and fall when he tried to 
walk. I told Rufe to get down and hand 
‘im up to me and I'd carry ’im up in 
front of me. So we got ’im home like 
that and I told my wife to bring ’im 
some milk and we'd see if he could drink 
it. She brought out a pan of milk and 
that colt drank it like he had known how 
from the first. From then on, that pan 
of milk was his mammy, and he was 
always lodking for my wife to bring it 
to him. Sometimes, he would come to 
our window of a morning and nicker as 
though to tell us to get up and come on 
out with that milk. He would play and 
rear up and run when the folks came out 
to see him, and show out to beat the 
band, 

Funny And Fast Legs 

“The mystery of his birth never did 

clear up, so we just made a pet out of 


him. My wife’s brother, Roy Alexander, 
came out to stay with us and he took a 
great fancy to the colt. He began teach- 
ing him things and when he was old 
enough, broke him to the saddle and 
bridle. He never was hard to handle, 
just seemed to know what was expected 
of ’im. Roy named ’im Judge for a race 
horse called Judge Thomas that used to 
run at Sonora and San Angelo, and he 
and my oldest boys had a hand in train- 
ing Judge for roping. It seems a pity 
ra never lived to see what Judge could 
do! 

“IT noticed from the start that this colt 
was a runner,” continued Winn, “for he 
liked to run, and he showed more speed 
than anything on the place. Before he 
was ever broke to the saddle, he would 
come into the ranch with the other horses 
and outrun any of them we had. One day, 
he was cutting up and playing with the 
other two-year-olds and here they came 
in, hard as they could come, off the 
range. There was a wide ditch right in 
their path but I guess Judge forgot about 
it, for he was away in the lead, so when 
he got to it he knew he had to stop, or 
go into it or jump it. I was watching ’im 
and saw his surprised look and I knew 
when he made his decision; he sort of 
doubled up, then he took the leap and 
cleared that ditch and went on, leaving 
the other colts far enough back to know 
they had to jump too, or go around. It 
gave them time to turn. 

“The strange part of it,” said Winn, 
“was that he wasn’t built like a race 
horse at all. He had funny-looking hind 
legs, sort of crooked-like and hard to 
describe except they didn’t look like 
they were built for runnin’. But they 
sure deceived their looks; that colt could 
run. We began to see that he must have 
racing blood in ’im. He showed it when 
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the boys began roping off of ’im for he 
was fast and went right on to a calf 
quick. He was so good at roping, one of 
my sons, Tince Winn, took ’im over, and 
began going to roping contests, 

“About the first contest he was ever 
in, was over at Sheely’s just across the 
Nueces River from us. They had chutes 
and pens fixed up, and an arena like a 
big rodeo ground, and I guess that was 
about the only time Judge ever got nerv- 
ous or over-anxious before a_ roping 
started. Tince rode ’im into the chute 
and Judge come back out of there reared 
up, and walked about twenty feet on his 
hind feet before he ever come down. 
Tince put ’im back in the chute and 
worked ’im over and Judge quieted down 
and waited till his time came. ‘When that 
calf come out of there, Judge was right 
on top of ’im and they caught and tied 
the calf in 11 seconds. That horse never 
did act over-anxious or appear nervous 
again at any calf-roping. And he was in 
many a one. 

Too Fast For Pony Horse 

“They had always had dances and bar- 
becues over at Sheely’s place,”’ Winn con- 
tinued, “and now they decided to have 
some horse races. They had a training 
ground over there and were training 
about eight horses to run, so they sent 
over to get Judge and use ’im for a 
pony horse to run with ’im, but Judge 
out-run the horses they were trainin’ se 
bad, they started trainin’ him to run. 
Gabe Haby and R. D. Hay were jockeys, 
and thought it was just a community af- 
fair, people get as excited over home 
horses runnin’ as regular race horses. 
That’s where you run across good horses 
that often make names, too. 

“When the races came off, they 
brought a little black mare over from 
Leakey,” he said, “that belonged to Bud 
Mills. Tince was ropin’ off of Judge that 
day and won first money in 15 seconds, 
then he ran that little black mare and 
beat her. Nobody paid much attention 
to his runnin’ even then, but awhile 
after that, there was a big rodeo and 
horse racing held at Camp Wood about 
twenty miles north of us, and Tince rode 
Judge up there and entered ’im in the 
ropin’ contest. Never had a trailer then, 
just rode ’im up there, for they were used 
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to ridin’ like that every day. That was 
somewhere about 1936 or ’37, I think. 
“They matched Judge with Ernie Bar- 
nett’s mare that day,” Winn remembered. 
“She was known as the Jap Holman 
mare, and had quite a reputation. They 
let Barnett pick the horse to run against 
his mare, and naturally, when he saw 
Judge’s crooked hind legs and big feet, 
he picked him; anybody would have. 
Gabe Haby was ridin’ Judge, and when 
they come down the track, I heard folks 
saying that it was another horse—forget 
his name—runnin’ the Barnett mare, be- 
cause there was another horse there 
about the color of Judge, but when they 
got near enough for me to see, I said, 
‘Like Heck it is, that’s Judge runnin’ 
that mare!’ I didn’t know what horse had 
been picked to run the mare "till then. 
Judge was in the lead and beat ’er about 
30 feet. I asked Gabe, after the race, 
how Judge ran, and he said, ‘He sure 
vaked me up!’ He had a German accent. 


Judge Starts Something 

“All this time, we were raising other 
horses. We had some good range mares 
and we had selected one and bred ’er to 
a stallion that W. C. Bryson had brought 
from San Angelo when he moved here. 
She brought a fine filly we called Gold 
Medal, and when we saw what Judge had 
done, we decided to breed Gold Medal to 
some good race horse and just see what 
we could raise. When it came time to 
breed ’er, Tince took ’er down to a ranch 
owned by the Humble Oil Company. They 
had bought a Thoroughbred from Eng- 
land that had won a number of races, 
then they had pulled ’im off the track 
and made a polo horse of ’im. His name 
was House, and that oil company bought 
‘im to breed from. When Gold Medal’s 
colt came, he was a dark bay and built 
for roping and running, too. Tince called 
‘im Doodle Bug, and when he was about 
three years old, he began breakin’ and 
trainin’ ’im to rope. But he kept on win- 
ning the money at ropings off of Judge, 
for Judge was in his prime. 

“They had a rodeo and calf-ropin’ over 
at Hondo (40 miles from Uvalde) and 
Tince took Judge over there and won 
first money in the calf-ropin’ in 13 see- 
onds. Then he took ’im on up to Junction 
and entered the calf-ropin’ there. He 
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had ’im tied to the fence outside and 
Tince was up in the grandstand when a 
boy asked ‘im if he could use Judge 
as a pick- -up horse. Tince told ’ im no, he 
was goin’ to rope off of ‘im in a little 
while, and about that time, his name was 
called. Old Judge was standing there 
as calm and cool as you please, not the 
least excited. Tince got on ’im and they 
got ready for the roping and they caught 
and tied the calf in 15 seconds 

“After that, they went over to Fred- 
ericksburg and entered the goat roping. 
The odds were against ’im in that contest 
for Andy Body had made his catch in 
10 seconds. But anyhow, Tince wanted 
to see what Judge could do, and when 
they came out of there, they caught their 
goat in 9 seconds. Every where he en- 
tered, he won first place, and every time 
he won, we were just as proud of ’im as 
we were the first time he ever won a con- 
test. 

“Judge was still one of the main rop- 
ing horses at the ranch,” he said, “and 
kept right on workin’ stock. One day, 
Tince and Rip (another son) and Johnny 
Cunningham were rounding up out in the 
pasture and that evening, they were 
comin’ in home. Tince was ridin’ Judge, 
Rip on old Red and Johnny was ridin’ 
Doodle Bug. As they were ridin’ along, 
they come to an opening in the pasture, 
just the right distance to run a little 
race. They all decided to race, and this 
time Judge was out-run. Doodle Bug 
left ‘em in the shade, and right then, 
Tince decided to train Doodle Bug to 
race, and made plans to take ’im down 
to where Jim Davis was trainin’ some 
horses to run. They used Judge to train 
him with. 

“He was such a good ropin’ horse,” 
continued Winn, “that Tince started 
ropin’ off of ’im, for he knew something 
could happen to Judge. About the first 
contest he ever entered ’im in was over 
at Laguna at a little rodeo or calf-ropin’ 
and Tince caught his steer in 16 seconds. 
Then they run Doodle Bug in a race that 
same afternoon with several horses. 
When they started out, Doodle Bug and 
a horse named Joker left the others right 
quick with Doodle Bug gainin’ a length 
at the first turn. Lee Robinson was ridin’ 
him, and when they got to the turn, Lee 

(Continued on Page 126) 


Anniversary at two years when Tince Winn owned him. Right—Doodle Bug at the age of six or seven years. 
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The Quarter Horse Dilemma 


By Bos 


SHE Quarter Horse has long been 
considered by the western rancher 
as the ideal stock horse. His pres- 

ent wide popularity, especially amongst 
the nouveau riche non-horsemen, who 
breed him for a hobby or race him for 
the money, has tended to obscure the 
basic reason for his existence—his use 
as a cow horse. Cattlemen on the west- 
ern ranches, men who have spent their 
lives with horses and cattle, must re- 
main the backbone of the Quarter Horse 
industry if it is to survive and serve its 
primary purpose. As Dan Casement once 
wrote so accurately, cow work is the one 
and only field wherein the horse is 
destined never to slump in positive eco- 
nomic value. This is why it is so im- 
vortant that the control of the Quarter 
lorse, that seems to be gradually shift- 
ing into other hands, be returned to and 
retained by cattlemen. If it is not, the 
future of the Billys, the Rondos, the 
Steeldusts, and the other classical Quar- 
ter Horses that some of us laboriously 
nursed into a breed association, may soon 
become a thing of the past. 


The distinctive conformation of the 
Quarter Horse (that the founders in- 
tended to preserve), was the horse’s most 
remarkable asset and his greatest claim 
to distinction. It should always remain 
the prime purpose of the breed associa- 
tion to perpetuate that conformation and 
to callously eliminate any animal seeking 
registry that does not have Quarter 
Horse conformation. If this is not done, 
another ten years will see the registry 
association presiding over a heterogene- 
ous group of equine nonentities. Today, 
seemingly, promiscuous outcrossing by so 
many breeders (especially with the 
Thoroughbred), is diluting distinctive 
Steeldust trade marks until they are 
like the old soldier, fading away. 

Quarter Horse historians of the future, 
if there are any, will wonder why so 
many present day breeders seemed to be 
obsessed with the desire to make the 
Quarter Horse more like the Thorough- 
bred. They will find that the breeders 
are putting more and more Thorough- 
bred blood into the Quarter Horse. These 
future historians will probably wonder 
why, if they wanted to run Thorough- 
breds, they didn’t buy some and run 
them, and stop trying to make the Quar- 
ter Horse something he was not. Even 
those breeders who pay lip service to the 
qJuarter Horse, and who publicly de- 
nounce the use of outside Blood, breed 
only to those registered animals that 
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EpITorR’s NOTE: The following ar- 
ticle was written by Bob Denhardt, 
the first secretary of the American 
Quarter Horse Association. Bob has 
always had a deep interest in Quar- 
ter Horses and we are sure that our 
readers will be interested in his 
views as to the future of this breed. 


possess the most Thoroughbred charac- 
teristics. If this trend continues, one or 
two things will happen. Either another 
registry group will arise or the old time 
Quarter Horse, who had a distinct con- 
formation, will join the passenger pigeon 
and the mustang, as an American legend. 

A generation of Quarter Horse breed- 
ers are arising who have never seen or 
known authentic Quarter Horses of the 
old Steeldust stamp. What a pity they 
could not see Little Joe, Joe Bailey, 
Chief, Lobo, Tony, Billy Byrne, Red Dog, 
Hiram Baker, Yellow Wolf, or any of a 
number of other stallions with “Steel- 
dust” written all over them. They seem 
like a vanishing breed. You have to 


Ott Adams and Little Joe. Photo taken 
away back when. 


visit fifty breeders to find one good 
Quarter Horse. Let me describe him to 
you. The first thing that attracts your 
attention as you approach him is his 
small sensitive ears, following your every 
move, and his alert but quiet eyes watch- 
ing you come. He has a medium to short 
neck, with deep, sloping shoulders. He 
has a tremendous chest with a great 
heart girth. His forelegs are set wide 
and are heavy from the knee up to the 
chest, where they taper out into a V. He 
is close coupled and full and powerful 
over the kidneys with rear quarters 
broad, deep, and heavy, whether viewed 
from the side or rear. His muscles carry 
through thigh gaskin, and stifle down to 
the hock, inside and out. His legs are 
short, especially from the knee and hock 
to the ground. Ninety-eight per cent of 
the authentic Steeldusts were between 
14-2 and 15 hands but weights of over 
1200 pounds were common. His general 
impression was one of short, stocky, 
powerful ability, combined with a quiet 
temper, and a willing personality. 

On the large modern race track the 
Quarter Horse has little to offer that 
the Thoroughbred cannot equal or ex- 
ceed. The greatest running “Short-horse” 
that ever lived, Miss Princess, was a 
Thoroughbred registered as Woven Web. 
Quarter race horse breeders will be better 
off and their breeding programs will 
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pay larger dividends, if they will frankly 
admit this fact, and breed Thorough- 
breds. The present day hobby-breeder 
is buying Thoroughbred mares and using 
a registered Quarter Horse as a sire. He 
feels that this is the only way he can 
compete with the likes of Miss Princess. 
He should take the next step and breed 
Thoroughbred to Thoroughbred. When 
he uses only Thoroughbred mares he is 
really fooling no one by claiming to be 
running Quarter Horses. He is only run- 
ning grade Thoroughbreds, registered in 
the Quarter Horse appendix. The 
Thoroughbreds had to drop their ap- 
pendix, and perhaps the Quarter Horse 
Association should eliminate theirs. 

The old time Quarter Horse was with- 
out equal on the cow ranch, but as he 
becomes a better race track artist he 
becomes a poorer stock horse. Each is 
bred for different purposes, each has dif- 
ferent abilities and characteristics. If 
the association decides it wants to go the 
race horse route, and there are indica- 
tions that it may, the world will lose the 
greatest cowhorse ever to look through 
a bridle. At one time, early in the his- 
tory of the A.Q.H.A., when racing was 
first gaining interest, one group had spe- 
cial ideas for Quarter Horse racing. They 
wanted stock saddle sprints of about 300 
yards with cowboy weights of about 150 
pounds. Had this idea been adopted, the 
very conformation and temperament of 
the Steeldust Quarter Horse would not 
have been jeopardized. For this he was 
designed and moulded by years of use 
and breeding. However, the pampered 
Thoroughbred route followed today, with 
postage stamp saddles, feather weight 
jockies and ever increasing distances, is 
transforming the Quarter Horse’s once 
unique temperament, ability and con- 
formation to that which more and more 
represents the temperament, ability, and 
comformation of the Thoroughbred. I 
do not intend to criticize the Thorough- 
bred in this article, it is just that they 
are already better than anything the 
Quarter Horse men can breed to perform 
on the turf of the race track, under pres- 
ent racing conditions and customs. 


To attempt in words to compare or 
contest the Thoroughbred and Quarter 
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This brand means that you can depend on reliable service for 


mortgage loans from a company as careful of your interest 


as of its own. So send for the Connecticut Mutual correspondent 


near you. He has been tied up with the ranch business for 


years. He'll give full weight to your special needs — and quickly! 


Arizona and Western New Mexico 
STERLING HEBBARD 

Hotel Adams Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
California and Nevada 

WARD D. ARMSTRONG 


Mason-McDuffie Co., 2101 Shattock Ave. 


Berkeley, California 
California—San Diego and Imperial 
Counties 

EWART W. GOODWIN 


Percy H. Goodwin Co., 300 First Nat). 


Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 


California—Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
San Bernardino, Riverside, Orange, 
Los Angeles, Kern and San Luis 
Obispo Counties 


Cc. A. SAINT 

R. A. Rowan & Co., a S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, Cal 

Colorado, Eastern Wyoming, 
Montana, Nebraska 


HENRY C. H. 


ALL 
Hall & Hall, 512 Denver Theatre Bldg. 


Denver 2, Colorado 

Florida—North and Northwest 

W. T. COX 

27 S. Main Street 

Orlando, Florida 

Florida—South and Southeast 

Cc. B. MOAK 

1107 DuPont Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 
Georgia 

FLOYD E. ELLIOTT 

Farmcratft Associates, Inc. 

Americus, Ga. 

Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming 
FREDERICK P. CHAMP 

Utah Mortgage Loan Corp., Logan, Utah 
Montana, Washington, Northern Idaho 
ELBERT W. ANDERSON, Manager 
Vermont Mtg. Co. 

918 West Riverside Ave. 

Spokane 8, Wash. 


South Dakota 
MILLARD G. SCOTT 


345 Dakota Ave., South 
Huron, §. D. 


Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico 
Southeast Colorado 


CLAUDE 8B. HURLBUT 
1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 





Texas Mortgage Division 
H. L. MARTIN, Manager 


821 Frost Natl. Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Oklahoma and Northeast Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
DENZIL C. WARDEN, Ass‘t Manager 


1117 Sinclair Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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TEXAS 


ABERNATHY, Waits Farm Store 
ABILENE, Buddy's Feed Store 
ABILENE, Harry Holt Wool & Mohair 
ABILENE, Thornton’s Dept. Store * 
ABILEND, West Texas Vet. Supply 
ALBANY, Albany Farm & Kanch Btore 
ALICE, Alice Cotton 01) Co 
ALTON, Alton Farm Bupply 
AMARILIA), Gouldy Bros. 
AMARILLA, Taylor-Evans Farm Store 
AMARILLA)), Town & Country Supply 
ANSON, Agricultural Supply 
ARCADIA, Farmers Coop Ass'n 
AKLINGTON, Bankhead Feed Store 
AUBTIN, Aus-Tex Exterminators 
AUSTIN, Grove Drug Co, 
BAIRD, Hughes Feed Store 
BALLINGER, Herring and Stallings 
BANDERA, Bandera County Ranchman 
& Farmers Ass'n 
BANDERA, Frontier Drug 
BARKSDALE, Vernors Red & White 
BARTLETT, Friedrick Grain 
BLANCO, Bueltenfuss Hardware & 
Equipment Co. 
BRADY, Farmers & Ranchers Co-op. 
BRIDGEPORT, Corner Drug Btore 
BROWNFIELD, Sonney’s Feed & 
Supply 
BROWNFIBLD, Western Grain Co 
“tenho EK, AAA Exterminating 
nmoWnsv iL E,W. Rh. Jackson Feed 
Beed 
BROWNWOOD, Hallis Blackwell Wool 
& Mohair 
BROWNWOOD, Hickman Bros. Farm 
& Bupply 
BRYAN, Brazos County Co-op 
BURKBURNETT, Byars Feed & Beed 
CAMERON, Cameron Beed Co, 
CAMPWOOD, Hilleountry Supply Store 
CANTON, Palace Drug Store 
CARRIZO BPRINGS, Petry’s Farm & 
Ranch Supply 
CBLINA, Johnson & Carter implement 
Co 
CENTER, John J. Carrotl Co. 
CHILDRESS, Childress Vet. Supply 
CHILDRESS, Moore Grain Company 
CHILDRESS, Murphy Tractor & 
Imp. Co 
CLEBURNE, Veterinary Drug Store 
COLEMAN, Ow!) Drug 
COLUMBUS, Zatopek Feed & Supply 
COMANCHE, Burton Bros 
COMMERCE, Miller Hatchery Feed 


& Seed 
COOPER, Carl P. Harrison Seedsman 
COOPER, Stubblefield & Johnson Farm 


Bupply Co 

CORPUS —_— Young-Wise Seed 
Compan’ 

casas PL *AINB, I. H, Hall Feed & 


eed 
CRYSTAL CITY, Crystal Drug Co. 
CUERO, DeWitt County Producers 


Ass'n 
CUERO, Lentz Feed & Seed Co. 
DECATUR, Blankenship Drug 
DE LEON, De Leon Drug 
DEL RIO, Del Rio Wool & Mohair 
DPNTON, Harpool Seed House 
DEVINE, Devine Mill & Eievator Co. 
DONNA, Prather Feed & Seed 
DONNA, Thempson’s Farm Supplies 
DOUGHERTY, Poole Grain Co. 
EAGLE PASS, Eagle Hardware 
a E PASS, Farm & Ranch Supply 


RAGI.D Pass, H. D. Murray Dusting 


BAGLE PASS, Klinck Walgreen Drug 
EAST BERNARD, Koym's Feed Store 
EDEN, Eden Wool & Mohair Co. 
SDEN, James L. Daniels Wool & 


Mohair 
BL CAMPO, Wilson Feed and Farm 


Supply 
ELSA, Elsa Feed & Seed 
ENNIS, Jack's Feed & Seed 
FALFURRIAS, Falfurrias Co-op. 
FERRIS, Jack's Feed & Seed 
FLOYDADA, D. W. Fyffe Seed & Feed 
FLOYDADA, Markel Farm Chem. Co. 
FORT WORTH, J. Bob White & Son 
FREDERICKSBURG, Farmers Grain 


Co., Ine 
FREDERICKSBURG, Lachte Storage & 
Commission Co. 
FREDERICKSBURG, Waerner Ware- 
house, Ine. 
GANADO, Ganado Feed Store 
GARRISON, Agricultural Supply, Inc. 
GATESVILLE, Foster Drug 
GBRORGETOWN, Cunningham Drug 
GILMER, Gilmer Seed & Feed 
GOLDTHWAITD, Steen Hdwe. 
GOLIAD, Gollad Feed Co. 
GRAHAM, Graham Saddlery 
GREENVILLE, Bagwell Feed Mill 
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Buy from your nearest authorized ORTHO dealer 


HALE CENTER, Henry’s Farm Store 
HARGILL, Smitty's Farm Store 
HARLINGEN, Grimsell Seed Co. 
HARLINGEN, Producers Gin Ass’n 
HENRIETTA, Kerr Feed & Grain 
HEREFORD, Hereford Fertilizer & 
Insecticide 
HEREFORD, Hereford Poultry & 
Egg Co., 129 Sampson 
HONDO, Hondo Produce Co. 
HOUSTON, Martin Seed Co. 
HOUSTON, Priddy Brothers 
JACKSONVILLE, Chilos Feed & Egg 


Depot 
JUNCTION, Hill Country Wool & 
Mohair 


JUNCTION, Junction Warehouse 

JUNO, Juno Grocery 

KERRVILLB, Charles Schirer & Co. 

KNIPPA, Knippa Trading Co. 

LAMESA, J. C. Billingsly & Son, 
P. 0. Box 621 

LAMPASAS, Lampasas Drug Co. 

LAMPABAS, Terry Pharmacy 

LEAKEY, Leakey Drug 

LEVELLAND, Forehand Farm Supply 

LEVELLAND, Leon Ranson’s Farm 
& Raneh 

LEVELLAND, Woods Farm Supply 

LITTLEFIELD, Howard's Feed, Seed 
& Fertilizer 

LITTLEFIELD, Sullins Farm Supply 

LOMETA, Corner Drug 

LAMETA, Lometa Gin & Feed Co. 

LAMETA, Lometa Wool & Mohair Co. 

LUBBOCK, Akers Hatchery & Farm 
Store 

LUBBOCK, Plainview Feed & Seed 

LUBBOCK, Pop's Farm & Ranch 
Store 

LUBBOCK, Rowland & Gordon Co. 

LUBBOCK, Western Agricultural 
Supply 

LUFKIN, Boesch Farm Supply. 

LUBBOCK, Williamson Seed Co. 

MACKAY, Farm & Ranch Service 
Center 

MASON, Davenport Pharmacy 

MASON, Mason Warehouse Ass’n 

MATADOR, King’s Feed and Seed 

MATHIS, Arrow Feed Store 

McALLEN, Broadway Hardware 

MEADOW, Meadow Farm Store 

MEDINA, Ben Adams 

MEDINA, Stoker I. G. A, Store 

MELVIN, K-B Feed Store 

MENARD, Tom Glimp 

MENARD, Menard Wool & Mohair 
Commission Co. 

MERCEDES, Leonard Feed & Seed 

MEXIA, Bain Feed & Seed Co. 

MINERAL WELLS, Service Drug 

MORTON, Lindsey Feed & Seed 

MORTON, Morton Drug Co. 

MT. PLEASANT, Mt. Pleasant Poultry 
& Egg Co. 

MULESHOE, Jones Farm Store 

NACOGDOCHES, Lone Star Feed & 
Supply 

NACON POCHES. Striplings 

NBEDVILLE, Fermers Market 

OLTON, Olton Farm Store 

PALMER, Jack's Feed & Seed 

PARIS, Gibson Seed Company 

PARIS, North Texas Supply 

PEARSALL, Curtis & Co 

PECAN GAP, Bruseoe Seed & Feed 

PLAINS, Tri-County Feeds 

POST, Bob Collier Drug 

POST, Post Feed & Seed 

QUANAH, Magee Drug Store 

a sr “yy Wood County Farmers 

‘o-Op Ass'n 
nay MOND VEL. LP, Frank Grimsell Seed 


RAYMONDVILLE, Hudson Seed Store 

REAGAN WELLS, J. H. Heard 

RIO HONDO, Oakes Feed & Seed 

RISING STAR, E. F. Agneu & Sons 

ROBERT LEE, Key Feed Store 

ROBSTOWN, Hill Hardware & 
Implement Co. 

ROCKSPRINGS, J. D. Varga 
Warehouse 

ROSENBERG, Red Chain Feed Store 


SABINAL, M. B. Woodley Wool & 
Mohair 

SABINAL, Sabinal Wool & Mohair 

SAGINAW, Saginaw Feed Mill 

SALADO, C. B. Hodle 

SAN ANGELA, Southwestern Salt & 
Supply 

SAN ANTONIO, Ferd Staffel Co. 

SAN BENITO, Frank Grimsell Seed 


Co, 
SAN MARCOS, Green Valley 
Commission Co. 
SAN SABA, Hallis Blackwell Wool & 
Mohair 
SAN SABA, San Saba Produce 
SEALY, Schier Feed & Supply Co. 
SEAGRAVES, A. B. Martin Feed Co. 


SEMINOLE, Briggs Feed Store 

BSLATON, Slaton Farm Store 

SPEARMAN, B & B Grain Co. 

SPRINGLAKE, Springlake Farm 
Supply 

SPUR, City Drug Co. 

SPUR, Rand's Feed Store 

STAMFORD, Enger Feed Mill 

STEPHENVILLE, Stephenville 
Produce Co., 272 Belknap 

SULPHUR SPRINGS, Morris Seed & 


Feed 

SWEETWATER, Central Wool & 
Mohair 

TULIA, Farm Chemical 

TULIA, Musick Produce 

UTOPIA, Nance Drug Store 

UTOPIA, Redden Mercantile Co. 

UVALDE, Penn Barber Grocery & Feed 

UVALDE, L. Schwartz Co. 

UVALDE, 8. C. Smith Co. 

UVALDB, Uvalde Feed Mills 

UVALDE, Uvalde Producers Wool & 
Mohair 

UVALDE, Uvalde Wool & Mohair 

VERNON, Owen Drug Store 

WAXAHACHIE, Waxahachie Feeders 
Supply 

WEST, West Drug Store 

WEATHERFORD, Foster Supply Co. 

WELLINGTON, Singley Mill & Elev. 

WESLACO, Jack’s Feed & Seed 

WHARTON, Colorado Valley Mig. Co. 

WHARTON, Jim C. Locke Co. 

WHARTON, Murphy-Davis Co. 

WHARTON, Wilson Feed & Farm 
Supply 

WHEELER, Wheeler County Produce 

WICHITA FALLS, Farm & Ranch 
Supply 

WICHITA FALLS, Powell Grain Co. 

YSLETA, Hunt Sales Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


ALEX, Yount Drug Store 
ALTUS, Royal Drug 
BIXBY, Easton Feed Mills 
BIXBY, Moore’s Exchange 


CHOUTEAU, Morrow Hardware Co. 
COALGATE, Palace Drug Store 
COLLINSVILLE, Keith Drug Store 
COWETA, Farmers Feed Store 
eet, Leslie MeCrackin Feed 
tore 
DUNCAN, Dunean’s Drug 
DUNCAN, Duncan Seed & Grain Co. 
DUNCAN, Veterinary Center 
DURANT, Oil Mill Feed & Seed 
DURANT, Stuff “N’’ Things 
EL RENG, El Reno Seed & Feed 
ENI}), W. B. Johnston Downtown Store 
ERICK, Turner Downtown Store 
FREDERICK, Frederick Hardware 
HOBART, Farmer's Co-op Ass’n 
KINGFISHER, Kingfisher Airport 
LEFLORE, Dehart & Walden 
LINDSAY, Central Drug Store 
MADILL, Our Coop 
MARTHA, Martha Mere. 
MARLOW, Jones & Graves Drug Co. 
MARLOW, Walls Seed and Grain 
McALESTER, Moncrief Seed House 
MEDFORD, Kennedys Drug 
—* CITY, Midwest City Feed & 
ee 


MORRISON, Farmer's Trading Ass’n 
MUSKOGEE, Locke Seed House 
MUSKOGER, Muskogee Seed House 
O'KEBNE, Hey Drug 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Eckroats’ 
Wholesale Division 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Sears Farm Store 
OKMULGEE, Roach Seed Co. 
PAULS VALLEY, Pee Barton Drug 
PPGGS, Silas Huckleberry Grocery 
RED ROCK, Farmers Union Coop. Ex. 
PRYOR, Sunshine Hatchery 
ROOSEVELT, Farmers Coop Ass'n 
RUSH SPRINGS, Ideal Drug Store 
SAPULPA, Sapulpa Feed Store 
SNYDER, Blanchard & McLaury Drug 
STILWELL, Farmers Product Co. 
STILLWATER, Black Feed & Supply 
SULPHUR, Farmers Coop 
TONKAWA, Taylor Brothers Eq. Co. 
TULSA, Dr. Charles A. Mohr, Jr. 
TULSA, Farm & Ranch Supply 
TULSA, Service Farm Store 
TULSA, Stockyard Veterinary Sup. Co. 
WAUKOMIS, Waukomis Hardware 
WAURIKA, Brown Drug 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY- 
CHEMICAL CORP. 

1010 East Reno St. 

(P. O. Box 1533, Zone 1) 
Oklahoma City 4, Okiahoma 
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See ad adjoining > 
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Horse is most difficult. When you see a 
Thoroughbred he should spell Thorough- 
bred, and not suggest Morgan, Arab, or 
Saddle Horse. The same when you see 
an authentic Steeldust. Both the 
Thoroughbred and the Quarter Horse 
have small heads, but the Thoroughbred’s 
head is more refined. The Steeldust’s 
head is characterized by the massive 
jaws, making the head seem almost 
triangular. The Steeldust has little “‘fox- 
ears” while those of the Thoroughbred 
are longer and seemingly more slender. 

The neck of the Thoroughbred is long, 
clean, and slightly arched while that of 
the Quarter Horse is inclined to be short, 
straight and rather heavy. The shoulders 
of both animals are sloping, deep, and 
well laid in but the Thoroughbred has 
sharp prominent withers while the Steel- 
dust has moderate to low withers. Both 
have strong backs and deep ribs, although 
the Steeldust is inclined to be closer 
coupled and more sloping in the croup. 
The Thoroughbred’s tail is set on higher 
than that of the Quarter Horse. Both 
are long from hip to hock but the canons 
and pasterns of the Steeldust are much 
shorter than those of the Thoroughbred. 
In his other proportions he is as large 
or larger than the Thoroughbred but he 
stands on the average of a hand shorter 
due to the abbreviated canons. In spite 
of this lack in height the two animals 
weigh about the same, the Quarter Horse 
running from 14-2 to 15 hands, the 
Thoroughbred from 15-2 to 16-2. Breed- 
ers who want to raise Quarter Horses 
and not Thoroughbreds should keep 
these differences in mind. 

If some of the quarter-race people are 
looking for a horse that can run on the 
race track, a quarter of a mile in 22 sec- 
onds or less, let them raise Thorough- 
breds. They will set most of the marks 
from 440 yards on up. If they want a 
stock horse or a rope horse, one that can 
burn the breeze for about 300 yards, let 
them raise Quarter Horses. Any calf or 
cow can be caught by a Quarter Horse in 
that distance. 

In a letter received the other day from 
a long time director, the whole problem 
was stated in a nutshell. He said that 
the “racing boys are taking over the 
breed pretty fast and about half of the 
people are trying to raise a race horse 
by breeding to Thoroughbred horses. A 
few are getting the job done but most 
of them are worthless, but still they are 
being registered as Quarter Horses. We 
had a good breed of horses started but 
it is getting away from us fast. I thought 
we had this stopped last year to a cer- 
tain extent but during the year they 
reopened the studbook. I think this is 
the biggest blow the Quarter Horse has 
had. Believe me I sure voted against it 
and am going to try and get it closed 
again next year.” 

All of the above reminds me of the 
almost single handed fight waged by 
Dan Casement to prevent just what is 
happening today. Uncle Dan, when he 
saw he was licked, gave the association 
his blessing and, as far as I know, never 
attended another meeting. He was sat- 
isfied that when we include the Racing 
Association and the National in our stud- 
book we were starting on the downward 
path, and his interest in the Association 
(although not the Quarter Horse) waned. 
As I recall, of all the directors present, 
including myself, only King Merritt and 
Jack Casement supported Dan in his 
fight, as he said, to keep our record book 
for honest to goodness Quarter Horses. 

In June I was talking to another 
friend, one who has been a director since 
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EASILY APPLIED TO AVERAGE BARN IN 5 MINUTES 


Here’s all you do: (1) Dilute \ to % pint of cane or Watch your trail of orto iy KILLER. See how flies are 
corn syrup in sprinkling can with 2% to 3 gallons of water. attracted how they land and die. Come back in an hour 
(2) Add 4 oz. bottle of ORTHO FLY KILLER. (3) Sprinkle the — or two. If the fly population was heavy, your trail of bait 
mixture on the floor, in the gutter, in the barns, walkways, will be literally black with dead flies. Follow label direc- 
feed rooms, milk rooms and creameries. This amount covers tions and cautions. Do not apply ORTHO FLY KILLER [to 
up to 3,000 square feet of floor area. animals under any conditions, or use around the house. 


CONTROL FLIES IN YOUR BARN 
WITH 9 MINUTES WORK A DAY 


Sensational new bait effective against all 
strains of resistant flies — kills flies 
in 30 seconds after they feed 


Just use sprinkling can—walk through your 


barn—and your fly control job is done for the day. 
Repeat application daily until fly population is 
reduced —afterwards treat every 2 or 3 days or as 


needed. For convenience and economy buy ORTHO 
FLY KILLER by the case. 


Quick and easy-—flies collect when you sprinkle. 
Diluted ORTHO FLY KILLER makes an excellent bait World leader in 
i it! os. age 
for flies—they are actually attracted to it! scientific pest control 


Kills resistant flies, ORTHO FLY KILLER is a 
special mixture that kills both DDT—resistant, and 
non-resistant flies —kills them quickly! Average “” 
dying time after feeding is 18 to 30 seconds. . % 


(roo ----------- SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 
Pest-free livestock bring bigger profits ona en 
Don't let lice, ticks, screw worms and other pests reduce livestock 
weight and production. Kill these pests at small cost with ORTHO 


i 
I 
livestock pest controls. Your ORTHO dealer has afulllineofortHo ft 
quality insecticides, including these outstanding products: CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
| 
1 


ORTHO Kleen Stock Spray ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control 
ISOTOX Dairy Spray ORTHO Healthy Herd (wettable) 
ISOTOX Lindane Spray ORTHO Louse & Tick Powder 


1010 East Reno (P. O. Box 1533—Zone 1) 
Oklahoma City 4, Oklahoma 


Rovcchsresesntancesesisennmneioneienienrennsananennaiptenienenpnimeshennnenest 
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ABUNDANT WATER SUPPLY 


ON THE RANGE @ IN THE CORRAL @© IN THE RANCH HOME 


YOU CAN HAVE IT WITH AN 
AERMOTOR WATER SYSTEM 


BUILT TO STAND THE 
RIGORS OF THE RANGE 


Here is a water pumping system that you can erect 
on the range and forget. It is practically self-maintain- 
ing. Moving parts run in oil which requires replacing 
only once a year. Strong, sturdy wheel with only 6 
bolts. Round tension wheel arms, which screw into the 
hub, will never work loose. Extra large wheel shaft 
for utmost durability. Galvanized metal helmet covers 
gear case completely, sealing it against rain or snow. 
Aermotor structural steel towers are strong, rigid, 
and put up a maximum of resistance to high wind. 


WIND POWER IS FREE 


Pumps in the slightest breeze, yet capable of running 
smoothly in the strongest nara § Self-operating buffer 
device reduces the shock on the wheel in strong, gusty 
winds. Aermotor Windmills and Towers sold com- 
plete as a unit or Aermotors sold separately with 
stub to fit any tower. 


INSTALL THEM 
AND FORGET THEM 


On many ranches only pe- 
riodic inspection trips are 
necessary to check up on 
performance. Some cattle- 
men have a hundred or 
more mills in operation, and 
located at strategic points 
for watering without walk- 
ing weight off animals. 


HERE’S THE STURDY 
DEEP WELL 
ELECTRIC PUMP 


Designed for pumping depths of 20 feet 
to 740 feet. Four sizes are available with 
motors ranging from 4 hp to 3 hp. 
Capacities of 118 gallons per hour to 
4950 gallons per hour. 

Each system comes to you complete, 
consisting of motor, pump, and tank, 
ready to connect up with your well. 
Talk to your Aermotor dealer about 
your requirements. He will assist you in 
selecting the pump to meet your needs. 


« SHALLOW VERTICAL COMVERTIBLE 
WinMDmiil ] )io? wee “Yo My “. wT 
PumP PuMP r i pump 


AEROMOTOR COMPANY @ DEPT. 1609 © 2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD © CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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the original meeting in 1940. We talked 
about Uncle Dan’s stand and went on 
about the influence of the racing group. 
“Do you know, Bob”, this director said, 
“If you had told me in 1940 that in 1953 
I would be judging a Quarter Horse show 
on one of the largest race tracks in 
America I would have thought you were 
plumb crazy. Here I am, a cow horse 
man and they give me a class of racing 
prospects. What can I do? Seems as 
though everyone is going race horse 
crazy and the Quarter Horse is caught 
in the middle”. 

Another director from the Rocky 
Mountain area wrote me and suggested 
that something should be done about the 
laxity of the registration procedure. He 
claimed that on paper it was so complex 
it appeared strict, Sat all around him he 
saw horses being registered that had no 
more right to be in a Quarter Horse 
registry than Man-O-War. 

The above quotations are used for 
purpose. Those who feel the icevter 
Horse is doing just fine should stop and 
think. The thoughts I am putting down 
are not just mine, but represent the 
sentiment of a large number of real 
Steeldust Quarter Horse men, some of 
whom are still rather active in the af- 
fairs of the Association. They are men 
who feel the real Quarter Horse is a 
cowhorse, that can run a hole in the 
wind for a short distance, but he is 
basically a cow horse and not a race 
horse. His calm eye, his quiet tempera- 
ment, his stocky build, his burst of speed, 
all make him the greatest stock horse the 
world has ever seen—or is ever likely to 
see. Do the majority of the breeders 
want to continue following a path that 
will jeopardize the famous Texas Billy 
Horse? If not, it is their association and 
all they need to do is to join and make 
their voices heard. 





Native Dancer Fourth Money 
Winner 

Native Dancer, the fabulous grey 
horse that has captured the admiration 
of the American racing world and has 
won 17 of his 18 starts for his owner, 
Alfred Vanderbilt, went into fourth place 
as an all-time money winner on August 

15, when he easily won the eighty-fourth 
running of the Travers stakes at Sara- 
toga Springs, New York. His only de- 
feat was in the Kentucky Derby, when 
he failed to overtake Dark Star, the win- 
ner, in the stretch. It may be his spec- 
tacular drives in the finish which have 
made him the idol of so many racing 
and television fans. He is by Polynesian 
and out of Geisha. It is from his dam 
that he gets his color. 

Native Dancer has climbed into the 
select circle of money winners in a sea- 
son and a half that reauired four years 
for the leading money winner. Here 
is how the five top money winners of 
all time rate: 

Starts Ist 2nd 3rd Winnings 
Citation 45 32 2 $1,085,760 
Stymie 131 35 383 28 918,485 
Armed 81 41 2 10 817,475 
Native 

Dancer 1 iy 0 683,570 
Assault 42 18 ae 675,470 

He nudged Assault out of fourth place 
by winning the Travers stakes. 





Beef is a versatile meat. Tender cuts 
of beef such as roasts and steaks may 
be cooked rare, medium or well done. 
These may be prepared by roasting, 
broiling or panbroiling. 
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John B. Stetson designed and made the first 
Western hat, and ever since the Stetson hat 
has been the brand most in demand. 
Authentic styling, rugged construction and 
comfortable fit continue to make Stetson hats 


the natural choice of outdoor men. 


THE RAWLINS 


THE FARGO 


STETSON WESTERN STYLES 
FROM $12.50 
See your local Stetson dealer. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY * PHILADELPHIA 





The Quarter Horse 


(Continued from Page 33) 


any horse in existence to beat him, un- 
less he was made to carry heavy weights, 
or run a distance beyond one-quarter 
of a mile. He rarely ever was beaten, 
unless from some of the foregoing 
causes. The only horse, in his prime of 
life, which generally attempted to con- 
tend with him were Polly Williams and 
’addy Whack. He ran upwards of a 
dozen times with both the above horses, 
and never was beaten but once by each, 
owing entirely to the weight which he 
carried, which was generally 108 pounds. 
He beat Polly Williams eight times out 
of nine, for from 80,000 to 100,000 
pounds of tobacco. He also beat Paddy 
Whack eleven times out of twelve, for 
very large sums of money and tobacco. 
He wus run against Paddy Whack at 
Nicholson's Quarter Race paths in Meck- 
lenburgh County in the State of Virginia 
for 80,000 pounds of tobacco, when he 
beat him ten feet (with the greatest 
ease) in one-quarter of a mile. He had 
at two or three different times beat him, 
for from 30,000 to 50,000 pounds of 
tobaceo, Another race was made in the 
year 1786 to be run at the same place for 
100,000 pounds of tobacco, Twigg car- 
rying 20 pounds more than Paddy Whack, 
which was won by the latter, beating 
him only 18 inches,” 

Today’s Quarter Horse shows the same 
bend as Old Twigg. His blood still surges 
in the breed. It goes back to 1752, when 
a stallion named Imported Janus was 
imported to this country from England. 
He had more influence on the American 
Quarter Horse than perhaps any other 
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sire. Old Twigg was of his blood. Other 
famed horses, whose names have been 
almost household words, also kept the 
Quarter blood strong. Some of them 
were Copperbottom, Steeldust, Rondo, 
Traveler, Peter McCue and Joe Bailey. 

We have the Quarter Horse today per- 
haps because of the universal love and 
need of men for a “using” horse. The 
Quarter Horse came to be more or less 
by accident—at least the result of man’s 
churning around over the face of the 
earth and taking horses with him. 

It may be that the quiet little horse 
that is so charged with lightning got 
his start in the world as a fixed breed 
on a March day in the sixteenth century 
along the Atlantic shore somewhere north 
of Florida. At that time De Soto and 
his comrades were moving northward 
looking for things in the New World. 
They had some 200 horses, some of 
them of oriental blood, with them. They 
spent a good deal of time with the Chick- 
asaw Indians, and when the adventurers 
were ready to take their leave of the 
Chickasaws they demanded that the In- 
dians give them men to help carry sup- 
plies and also women to go along for the 
trip. The Chickasaws didn’t like this one 
bit, and they jumped on the Spaniards at 
dawn the next day. De Soto’s men had 
no time to saddle or mount: they took 
to the tall timber. The frightened horses 
stampeded. Later the Indians gathered 
a good many of the horses, and there 
started the historically famous Chicka- 
saw Horse, which was the best all- 
around riding and working horse in 
Colonial America. 

The Chickasaw mixed with other Colo- 
nial horses. His blood became blended 
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with the great “short” horses, such as 
Imported Janus and Old Twigg. There 
were no registries, except for a few 
studs, in those days. There was no as- 
sociation to keep an eagle eye on breed- 
ing and names and bloodlines. The 
Quarter Horse was kept pure and de- 
veloped as a breed simply because he 
was the kind of horse that men loved 
and needed. 

Starting with the early races along 
the trails and Indian paths of the Colo- 
nial woods, the Quarter Horse has always 
been on the outward Fringe of the fron- 
tier of America because he could be 
counted upon to do the things that men 
wanted accomplished. The explorers, the 
hunters, the mountain men, the cow- 
men, the settlers needed a horse that 
could do things, and the “short,” or Quar- 
ter Horse, could do things. So men bred 
horses to conform to these capabilities, 
and thus the Quarter Horse emerged 
as the most popular and useful breed of 
today. You see him in the rodeos for 
calf and steer roping and for bulldogging. 
At any rodeo, the pick-up men are usual- 
ly mounted on Quarter Horses. You see 
him in the parades of the riding clubs 
and sheriffs’ posses. You see him on the 
range. You see that great burst of speed 
on the race tracks. 

Though the Quarter Horse is full of 
ginger, he’s a friendly, gentle, dependable 
animal. He is not excitable and doesn’t 
work himself up into a frothy dither. 
The average, or typical Quarter Horse 
would be about 14 hands three and a half 
inches high and weigh around 1,175. He 
would have bulging muscles. He would 
be sturdy and trim, with a good head 
topped by foxy ears. He would be sorrel, 
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MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Pioneer Producers, Refiners and Marketers in the Great Southwest 
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a will be plenty of feeder calves available 
this fall with better-quality calves moving to 
butchers and feeders. But there may be little, 
if any, demand for ‘“‘ tail-enders.”’ 


If these tail-end calves sell at al!, they will 
probably go at a sacrifice. This year more of the 
spring calf crop may fall in the tail-end group, 
for feeder buyers are likely to be choosey. I’m 
speaking of calves weighing from 225 Ibs. to 
350 Ibs. and falling into the low grades. Late- 
dropped calves might fall in this group, too. 


So the question is, ‘‘ What to do?” Purina’s Fat 
Calf Feeding Program offers a solution to this 
problem. By topping out the better calves, these 
“‘laggers’’ can be fed on Fat Calf Chow up to 120 
days, depending on market strength and outlook. 
I'd suggest that the feeder continually top his 
calves if the market is favorable. 


A fat calf weighing above 400 Ibs. is in demand 
for slaughter and will go as block beef if he’s 
carrying the grade and finish. Here’s the sub- 
stance of a report from a leading auction market 
which illustrates my point: 


Demand is good for heavy calves from 
400 lbs. up. Go through your herds and sell 
fat calves that will weigh 400 lbs. and up. 
The calf run will soon be starting. When 
every market is having lots of calves, the 
price will not be as good as it is now. Leave 
the half-fat ones on your pastures, give 
them a little supplement on your pastures. 
Try to make them grade in the top brackets 
... these are the ones that are bringing 
good prices. 


In one of our tests this calf weighed only 
312 Ibs. at the start... 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


by J. C. THOMPSON, Manager Livestock Research 
Ralston Purina Company 


We’ve run on-the-farm tests on more than 
850 of these ordinary calves. They were on feed 
an average of 126 days, making an average daily 
gain of 2.15 lbs. And it took an average of only 
5.7 lbs. of Fat Calf Chow to make a pound of beef. 


Some feeders made a pound of beef on less 
feed. Others used more. But good, fair and poor 
feeders averaged only 5.7 lbs. of Fat Calf Chow. 
With good management you should be able to 
do as well or better. 


The chart below shows starting and finishing 
grades on our field-tested calves. See how these 
calves upgraded on Fat Calf Chow! 





GRADE 


AT START 


AT FINISH 





Prime 
Choice 
Good 
Commercial 
Utility 


0 

] 
87 
404 
327 


25 
321 














Canners 46 





Total 865" 
“Difference due to take-outs and death loss. 


I’m glad to pass these facts along to you. It 
may help you and other cattlemen this fall. 
Prices aren’t what we’d like, but economists tell 
us this storm will pass. Until it does let’s not 
take it lying down. . . let’s not flood the market 
with low-grade calves. We must do a sensible job 
of culling . . . improve our range management 
practices... get on a good program and stay 
with it. 


ASK YOUR PURINA DEALER TO TELL YOU 
MORE ABOUT FAT CALF CHOW NEXT TIME 
YOU'RE IN TOWN. 


But take a look at the same calf 118 Fat-Calf-Chow-days 
later. He finished at 605 Ibs., making a daily gain of 2.48 Ibs. 


Ft. Worth * Lubbock * Amarillo 
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LEADERS IN THE CATTLE INDUSTRY 
LOOK TO 
UU 


SILVER BING ty 


for the finest in 
livestock equipment! 


SILVER KING, the only 3 in 1 cattle 
chute in the world . . . for squeezing 
. loading . . . hauling. All new ma- 
terial . . . new design . . . improved features, Five models avail- 
able to fit every requirement . . . with or without wheels. 


i bt LAs Sensationally new SILVER 
‘ KING stock racks to fit all 
pick-up trucks, All new tubular 
steel construction . . . optional 
stall arrangement for 1 or 2 
animals. Gate opens with a 
horizontal slide to the right... 
Also swings with a hinge 
arrangement to the extreme 
inside or outside of bed. 
Guaranteed for 10 years! 


LOOK FOR SILVER KING 
AT AGH. BAA47E PAILS. 


Lifetime feeders by SILVER KING 
are designed to encourage proper 
standing position while eating. Holds 
20 bales of hay or 1 ton of sack feed. 
Comes knocked down .. . easil 
assembled with 4 bolts at each ond, 
Guard rail and many other exclusive 
features. Saves feed and money! 






































SILVER KING tubular steel gates 
make an attractive entrance for people 
who gag good equipment. Light 
in weight yet durable they provide the 
utmost protection ... Especially 
adaptable for stock-yards and ranch 
corrals, Available in any size. 

















Hand-Tooled, 
BRAHMA == 
Heavy Cowhide 
BELTS , 2” or 1%" Width 


Any Length 


only $15.00 each a oe d . “ss State length and width 


wanted. Send check or 
Stainless d 5 
Steel Buckle money order to: 
and Keepers BILL LEFTWICH, C-6-D, CVV 
College Station, Texas 
We pay the postage 





Write for information about the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association, Henry Bell, Sec’y, Fort Worth. 
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bay, chestnut, dun, brown, black, gray, 
palomino. He would be all horse. 

The Quarter Horse, as has often been 
said, is the poor man’s good horse. Gen- 
erally, he is owner bred, raised, and 
trained. He doesn’t require curling irons 
or the meticulous, expensive care of the 
beauty curves, high-stepping peacocks. 
Put him out on the range and he can 
rustle his own living. 


He is not an expensive animal to buy, 
breed or keep. Some of the outstand- 
ing stallions have sold for as much as 
$30,000. A good cutting horse, say a 
gelding, will bring around $1,500. Top 
ones bring from $3,500 to $7,500, and 
the prices vary up and down. 

The thing from which the Quarter 
Horse got his name—that tremendous 
burst of speed—is one cause of the ani- 
mal’s growing popularity. The “short” 
horses have been running against each 
other in this country since back in 1653 
in Colonial Virginia. Through the years, 
few other things have been as exciting 
as quarter-mile racing on a_straight- 
away between two matched horses, plung- 
ing off from a standing start. Men say 
that a Quarter Horse can “run like hell” 
as long as he can hold his breath, and 
men hold their breath when they see 
that breathless run. 

Through the years Quarter Horse rac- 
ing has been popular, but for a long 
time it was an abused sport. It was 
not established, at least in the public 
mind, like the racing of the blue-bloods 
in such events as the Kentucky Derby. 
But in the past dozen or so years, with 
the advent of the American Quarter 
Horse Association and the American 
Quarter Racing Association, Quarter 
Horse racing has come into its own. 
Today it is a strong competitor of 
Thoroughbred racing. 

In the some seventeen states in which 
pari-mutuel wagering is lawful, the Quar- 
ter Race meets have gained almost un- 
believably in public esteem in the past 
ten years. Meets such as the Centennial 
at Littieton, Colorado; La Mesa Park in 
Raton; Bay Meadows at San Mateo, 
California; and the Los Angeles County 
Fair at Pomona, to name only a few, 
rank in public popularity with top 
Thoroughbred meets. 

And now the question comes up; Will 
the short-grass hoss run the blue-grass 
blueblood off his feet? 

This close turf competition began in 
dead earnest at Inglewood, California, 
back in August of 1947, when Roy Gill’s 
4-year-old bay Quarter mare, Barbara B, 
ran a matched race against C. S. How- 
ard’s 4-year-old brown Thoroughbred, 
Fair Truckle. The Quarter mile race 
was run at the Hollywood Park Track. 
Barbara B won it easily, coming out 
ahead by two full lengths, 

This, of course, didn’t decide the rac- 
ing superiority of the breeds. It didn’t 
doom the Thoroughbred, the Kentucky 
Derby nor the Preakness, but it did give 
full recognition to Quarter Racing as a 
major turf sport. 

So little hoss that can do so many 
things so well has as shining a future 
as he has a past. 





Broiled beef steaks are among the 
most popular of all beef dishes and are 
among the easiest to prepare. The 
steaks are placed on the broiler rack 
two to three inches from the heat and 
broiled until brown on each side. Only 
one turning is necessary and each side 
is seasoned after browning. 
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YOU GET MORE BEEF DOLLARS 
FROM YOUR OWN RANGE 


—with MoorMan’s 45% 
Range Mintrate’ Cubes 


MoorMan’'s 45% Range Mintrete Cubes are an extra rich blend 
of 6 proteins reinforced with urea—12 carefully blended and bal- 
anced range minerals and stepped up Vitamin D—all ina single bag. 


MoorMan’s 45% Range Mintrate Cubes are entirely different. 
They not only supply proteins, minerals and vitamins which some 
forages lack, but they help cattle convert more of the feeds they eat 
into beef. If you are one of the growing number of progressive 
stockmen who realizes there is more beef in the feed grown on your 
range than you have been marketing, MoorMan’s Range Cubes will 
help you prove you are right. For Mintrate Cubes will help your 
cattle build that extra beef that is in your range. 


Range Mintrate Cubes contain no hay, no filler, no grain by- 
products. Cattle require only % to 1 pound per head per day. 


Ask your MoorMan Man to show you samples and quote you 
prices. If a MoorMan Man is not readily available write, wire or 
phone Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. B3-9 Quincy, IIl., for quotations. 


MoorHMans 


(Since 1885) 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
MANUFACTURERS OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL CONCENTRATES FARMERS 
NEED BUT CANNOT RAISE OR PROCESS ON THE FARM 
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best fitting pair you'll ever wear! 


"WAY BACK IN 1850...Levi’s BEST BUY TODAY...in the 
originated that low-waisted, saddle or out, is LEVI’S—the 
snug, trim Western cut that working cowboy’s favorite 
fits better and feels better than since Gold Rush days! 

any other overalls made! 


WEAR BETTER, TOO...for Levi's 
are made of the toughest and 
heaviest denim loomed, rein- 
forced with Copper Rivets, and AMERICA’S FINEST OVERALL 
guaranteed —a new pair free if SINCE 1850 
they rip! 
LOOK FOR THE RED TAB ON THE BACK POCKET 


wre NAME LEVI'S (@ REGISTERED IN THE U. &. PATENT OFFICE AND OENOTES OVERALLS 
AND OTHER GARMENTS MADE ONLY BY LEV! STRAUSS &4 CO. MAIN OFFICE: BAN FRANCISCO 
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Amortized 39 Years ; Any-Day Prepayment Option 
‘ Reserve Safety Feature 


E. B. CHANDLER & CO. 


Loan Correspondents, Aetna Life Insurance Company 
FRANK STEEN, Ranch Loon Supervisor, 106 E. Crockett St., San Antonio, Texas 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Alpine Alfred €. Creigh, Jr. Marta H. A. Coffield Sanderson John T. Williams 
Otto Frederick Mason... Milton E. Loeffier Uvalde W. F. Hare 
Grady Lowrey Ozona Houston S. Smith 
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The Cow Horse Is King in 
the West 


(Continued from Page 35) 
of country, rocky and rough with a thick 
blanket of cedar scrub covering the 
slopes and rises. 

It’s quite a thrill to come up over a 
rise and spot an old cow and her calf. 
The very second she gets wind of you 
or sees you, she spooks. And while she 
knows the country, you don’t. But off 
you go after her, trying to head her to- 
ward the “drift” the boys had built the 
winter before. If you can get her going 
along this fence, the battle will be half 
over, for she will eventually run into 
the big trap seven or eight miles down 
the fence. 

But where is she now? Gone—off 
through the brush like a jackrabbit, so 
you pull your pony up and try to find 
her tracks. You hear her on that next 
hill and spur your pony over the rocks. 
Then you tag her again and get her go- 
ing in the right direction. After she’s 
headed down, several other fellows along 
the fence keep her “drifting” along. 

I wasn’t much of a hand at roping in 
those days, so I just watched—if I could 
keep up with them—the other fellows 
roped the big wild steers that just 
wouldn’t be pushed down that drift fence. 
When a steer like this started to run, 
it took the fastest of horses to catch it. 
I have seen a chase between steer and 
horse last more than 30 minutes. But 
the strong, stout-hearted, sure-footed 
cow horse usually got the cowboy up 
close enough for a throw. 

If he was alone he was obliged to 
bust the steer; if he had a partner, they 
heeled and headed the steer and tied it 
to a tree until it was docile enough to 
be herded down the fence line. 

For the most part that summer I rode 
a chute-crazy former bulldogging horse, 
one of 25 head of the Cross Triangle 
cow horse band. He was probably the 
sorriest horse of the bunch, but then I 
was probably the sorriest hand, too, so 
we made a good combination and learned 
together. 

In the flat desert country of parts of 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, the 
sure-footedness of the cow horse is not 
such a necessity. However, their endur- 
ance and hardiness must equal that of 
the “rock” horse, and they must be even 
quicker at heading and cutting or hold- 
ing cattle. They must have fast action 
on the get-away and also the ability to 
quiet down immediately and be ready for 
another burst of speed. 

The old-timey cutting horses must 
have been beautiful to watch in their 
work, These horses, I have been told, had 
one rider, usually the boss or foreman, 
who did all the cutting on them. When 
the work was over, the saddle was pulled 
off until the boss or foreman again was 
ready to cut stock. 

Thanks to the founders of the Na- 
tional Cutting Horse Association, the 
work of these famous and celebrated 
cattle carvers is brought in close focus 
today for the thousands of rodeo fans 
and spectators at the larger livestock 
shows and expositions throughout the 
West. Here in the arena, people who 
never realized such work and such horses 
existed can watch these cutting horses go 
about their business. 

But look where we are again—back in 
the show ring. Let’s get back to the 
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Your cows need Ful-0-Pep's 


to build sound, sturdy calves! 


ADDED VITAMIN “ ,” and other vital vitamin 
values, are supplied in Ful-O-Pep by Concentrated 
Spring Range*—a special “green grass” vitamin boost. 
Sure boosts cow health .. . breeding 

condition... and milk flow. 


EXTRA PHOSPHORUS and calcium, provided by 

dicalcium phosphate, plus added trace minerals 

in extra-nutritious Ful-O-Pep Range Cubes, promote top | 
body condition . .. help build big, strapping calves. hy i" 


NUTRIENT BALANCE helps cows utilize 
grass and roughage efficiently. Actually, 
Ful-O-Pep’s bristling with proteins, vitamins 
and minerals! 


HIGH PALATABILITY and digestibility of 
vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Range Cubes make them go 
farther with less waste than ordinary or 

single protein supplements. 


NOW IS THE TIME to plan for your full winter supply 
of production-powered Ful-O-Pep Range Cubes. 

You'll find em hard to beat, for economy . . . for 
efficiency .. . for ease of feeding! 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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NEWS, PICTURES, STORIES ABOUT HORSES 


Every issue crammed with stories on various breeds. 
Arabians, Palominos, Morgans, Quarter Horses, Thorough- 
breds, Tenn. Walkers, Saddle-breds, Appaloosas, also 
Rodeos, cutting horses, riding clubs. How-to-do-it article 
in every issue. Tells how horses are used and enjoyed. 
(17th year publication.) Subscription starts magazine 
coming immediately. Costs less than a cent a day to 
rrr this magazine. Two whole years only $5.00, year 





Published Bi-Monthly — Order Your Subscription today. 
Now Combined with ‘Back in the Saddle’ Magazine. 


P. O. BOX 1432 


HORSE LOVER'S MAGAZINE RICHMOND 4, CALIFORNIA 


On Sale at the Larger News Stands. 
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We Pay 
Shipping Charges 


© Water resistant felt 


® Conforming leather sweat band 







here's the favorite west- ® Raw edge brim with one-cord band 


YES, 


ern hat of more than 10,000 Southwestern- wr Princaicec iicthesa colors 


ers who bought thelr “Ropers” from us. 3’ brim in silver belly and light brown 
‘Originated and manufactured right here in 3'2" brim in silver belly, black, light 
‘the Southwest, the Bradford Calf Roper is a brown and squirrel gray 

rugged, good looking, top quality felt hat 4” brim in silver belly, black, light 


brown 


‘that is giycotite for water resistance, long- squirrel gray, gold and light 


er, better looking service. At this low price, 
it's the biggest hat value in Texas. Order 
now to be sure of getting the color, brim 
and size you want. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


WHITE FRONT 
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| Seymour's White Front Store | 
115-117 East Exchange, Fort Worth 
| Please Send Bradford Calf Roper Hats | 115-117 East Exchange Ave 
| Size Color Brim | Fort Worth, Texas 
| Nome 
preven The oldest store in Cowtown catering to 
| city State | the ranch and farm trade 
} Enclose Check or money order “=| “In Business Since 1907” 
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ranch where the cutting horse is not so 
much of a specialty horse any more, but 
a horse that might also be a rope horse, 
a mountain horse, a kid’s horse, or an all- 
around using mount. 

There are plenty of places in the West 
today that still have enough land and 
enough cattle to warrant full-scale round- 
ups with culling and cutting and brand- 
ing and dehorning and castrating and 
driving and holding. On the roundups the 
ranch cutting horse really shines. Unlike 
the confined work of his brethren in the 
show ring, his job is apt to take him 
over many miles of terrain at high 
speeds. 

In the show arena action is desired and 
stimulated on the part of the animal 
being cut out, but no such wild goings- 
on are wanted on the ranch. The quieter 
the job can be done, the better. But out- 
law steers or prankish calves sometimes 
pop up in the most well-mannered herd, 
and when they do, the intelligence and 
nimbleness of the cutting horse is put to 
the test. The resulting action is ten times 
more exciting to watch than that of the 
show ring. 

Of all my favorite cow horses, I most 
admire the rope horse. And by rope horse, 
I don’t mean the rodeo rope horse or any 
horse that simply pounds after a calf, 
puts on a tremendous stop and backs up 
like lightning. These horses, like other 
professional arena horses, are highly 
trained and specialized and not what I 
call all-around ranch rope horses. 

Real all-around ranch rope horses are 
inclined to be a little droopy and unex- 
citable. Theirs is a rather monotonous 
life: in a corral all day, heeling calves; 
out in the open, dragging calves to a 
branding iron; or catching and holding 
down heavier stuff for doctoring or mark- 
ing. Any of these chores come as run- 
of-the-day events to the seasoned rope 
horses. Once they learn their duties, they 
execute them serenely, never expending 
an extra calorie if they can help it. 

I have seen horses holding down big 
stock, pulling on the rope so hard it 
appeared that they were straining every 
muscle in their bodies. However, closer 
inspection showed that they were actually 
relaxed, merely leaning on the rope and 
wisely using their own weight as an 
anchor. 

One of the worthiest characteristics of 
the cow horse is his disposition. We all 
know he is endowed with heart, courage, 
sagacity and stamina, but his disposition 
and tractability are what give his rider 
faith in him. That even temperament is 
what allows the rider to anticipate almost 
every move and what lets the rider sit 
comfortably and easy in the saddle while 
the cow horse jogs along a section fence 
or over a mountain pass. This great 
hereditary trait also makes the cow horse 
beloved of ranch kids, too, for he can 
take almost anything the kids can dish 
out. 

Gone are the days that Charlie Russell 
depicted in his wonderful painting called 
“A Bronce for Breakfast,” showing a 
waddie topping a full-bucking bronco 
precariously near the chuck wagon. 
Many old-timers will be saddened by the 
thought that perhaps in the next fifty 
years or so, the buck will be gone from 
all horses. This idea is not too far- 
fetched. If it ever should come true, I 
don’t think the result will be all bad. I 
believe the spirit and “fight” of our cow 
ponies will still be there, all right, but it 
will be directed and controlled into a use- 
ful channel. The buck is going out of our 
cow horses, but the “cow” is still there 
and always will be. 
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The Only Livestock Block Containing 


Live Yeast — Minerals — Vitamin D 


Ranchers have long wanted a block containing live cell yeast. Occo’s years 
of research and experimentation has produced a block that has no equal. 
There is no block in America like it! 


Occo is the complete block . . . Minerals — Live Cell Yeast — Vitamin D. 
You do not need to use additional salt blocks along with Occo. New pro- 
cessing techniques and Occo’s ultra modern mixing plant make sure that 
every “‘lick’’ made by your stock contains the complete formula. This is 
highly important because a block is eaten in small quantities, and the 
complete formula must be uniform in every inch of the block. 


The yeast-mineral-vitamin formula of the Occo Block steps up the 
fermentation process in the rumen (or paunch). This means the tough 
fibers of feed are broken down more completely. Whether cattle 
and sheep are on good range or feeding on drouth-parched rough- 
age, they get more good from what they eat . . . You get cheaper 
gains and better herd health. 








The softening agent in the Occo Mineral-Yeast Block 


keeps it from getting “concrete hard” under scorching 
rangeland sun. Yet, new pressing techniques allow the 
block to withstand the “eating away” of rain and wind. 


If you raise cattle or sheep, be sure to get all the 
facts about the New Occo Mineral-Yeast Block 
from your near-by Occo Service Man. 


Southwest Field Managers 
R. S. Amiott, Newton, Texas 
Waiter Stone, Kerrville, Texas 


Ft. Worth, Texas Del Rio, Texas 
Oklahoma City, Okla Artesia, N. Mex 
Willcox, Arizona Lordsburg, N. Mex 
Crystal City, Texas Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo El Paso, Texas 
Beeville, Texas Amarillo, Texas 
Tucson, Arizona Alexandria, La 
Tyler, Texas Ciovis, New Mexico 
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Hoofbeats of Old Shiloh 


= (Continued from Page 39) 

up to his promise. Horsemen who had 
traveled over the whole seen d called 
Shiloh the most handsome horse they ever 
saw. On short tracks he was one of the 
fleetest. 

Shiloh had a pedigree that went a long 
way back. He was sired by Von Tromp 
by Thomas’ Big Solomon by Sir Solomon 
by Sir Archy. Shiloh’s sire, Von Tromp, 
was out of Barbette by Sandbeck and 
was a half-brother to Flying Dutchman. 
Sir Archy, bred in 1797, was by Diomed 
and out of Castianira, brought to Amer- 
ica in foal with Sir Archy. Diomed— 
1777-1813—was imported to Virginia in 
1798. His sire was Florizel by Tartar. 
Florizel’s dam was by Cygnet and out 
of Cartouch. Cartouch’s dam was Ebony, 
a daughter of Flying Childers and Old 
Ebony. 


* . 

Soon after the annexation of Texas, 

Rugged, Quiet, All Steel Jack Batchler, along with many other 
Tennesseeans, decided to move to this 
ts A T T L E G U A R D new state that offered a vast expanse of 
gl land. Bi left in vi peates 

. 4 it i ssessions but takin 
New-design surface keeps stock off—yet cars and trucks cross at high cleus Eis oretions Balleh, Seanaing by 
speed, without noisy rattling or jarring! All-steel, welded construction | covered wagon, Batchler and his wife 


—built for a lifetime of service under heaviest loads. Steel bar-mesh top | 2nd two young children settled first in 
East Texas, near Henderson, in Rusk 


(4 rs ope nings) supported by heavy 4” I-beams; measures 6 ft. x County. After working there as a farmer 
12 ft. Weighs approximately 600 lbs. Our customers say this is the best | and blacksmith for several years, Batch- 
cattle guard they ever saw—and they back up their praise with repeat | ler took a horseback trip to see the more 

productive black land farther west. He 


orders ! 
SALE PRICE liked what he saw and decided to make 
. ne sand another move. 


Early in 1855 the Batchler family 
packed their belongings and set out again 
toward the western frontier. Crossing the 


Trinity River at Porter’s Bluff, they 
traveled up the valley to the southern 
P F. . B. veete edge of Dallas County. There Batchler 
a ve rented a farm from Mrs. Lavender, a 


Takes Lowest Freight Rates (4th widow. 


loss). Freight t it / P : 
$18 — if eight bill ry h ner we This section had land more fertile than 


pay the difference! Freight to most | the iron-red soil of Rusk County. It also 
, : points is substantially lower. was good livestock country. Many of the 

ORDER BY MAIL! ria CANE men, like Batchler, had an eye for good 
Satisfaction guaranteed ee PRICES ON ALL SIZES horses. Farmers and ranchmen traveled 
or money back. Colorado Sd a a + A vee ee for miles to watch quarter-mile matches 

et 20 9 x12‘ (with 9 beams) 1 on straight tracks marked off on the 
residents add 2% tax. 6’ x 15' (with 11 beams) X prairie turf. News of these scrub races 
Send for circular on other ranch 9 x 15’ (with 11 beams) d traveled fast by grapevine telegraph. 
specials. Sometimes so many spectators came that 

some of them had to camp out. 

Batchler was especially interested in 
two of his neighbors who lived on farms 
on the north side of Ten Mile Creek 
three miles southeast of Lancaster. They 
were Jones Greene and Middleton Perry, 

Established 1890 who had moved from southern Illinois 

References: Dun & Bradstreet; Pueblo Savings & Trust Co. two years earlier. The two had married 

175-29 S. SANTA FE PUEBLO, COLORADO | daughters of Thomas McKee Ellis, who 

followed them from Illinois a year later. 

Greene and Perry were the owners of a 

fast Quarter stallion, Steeldust, that they 

had brought with them. They had begun 

racing Steeldust on a practice track on 

the Ellis farm and matching him in 
nearby villages. 

Jack Batchler spent much time in talk- 
ing with Jones Greene and Mid Perry 
about horses, and soon they became 
close friends. Batchler went along when 
Greene and Perry took Steeldust north 
to McKinney to match him against Mon- 
mouth, a speedy short horse that Har- 
rison Stiff had brought from Kentucky. 

Steeldust won that race before a big 
crowd. Soon afterward, fans began to 
ask for a match between Steeldust and 
the newcomer, Shiloh, who had begun 
to win on neighborhood tracks. The own- 
ers arranged to hold the contest on the 
eastern edge of the village of Dallas. 
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Coughs 
goon TO Colds 


@ World-famous horsemen have 
treated coughs due to colds with 
SPOHN’S COMPOUND for fifty 
years. A stimulating cupenenee’, 
it acts on mucous membranes of 
throat and bronchial tubesto 
make breathing easier and hasten 
relief. Sold at drug stores and sad- 
dlery houses— 75¢ and $1.50. 


S PO 4 p? § COMPOUND Free Trial Size Bottle on Request. 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO. 
Box 12, Goshen, Ind. 
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To Simplify The Beef Cow’s Job Feed 
NEW LARRO SURECATTLE 32 
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The beef cow has @ complicated, year round job. She bucks up against wind, rain, snow, sleet, drouth, 
heat and is pestered by parasites. On top of all this, she is expected to: 


1. Drop a husky calf 3. Give lots of milk 5. Breed easily 7. Stay healthy 
2. Calve easily, clean fast 4. Wean a heavy calf 6. Produce efficiently 8. Breed back yearly 


For these reasons, you are expected to feed her pretty SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 
well . . . at least adequately. The problem is to simplif: ; 
; . 1 y ade F y If after feeding New Larro SURECATTLE 
her job... at low cost . . . to meet the demands of today’s f : , 
ae 32 according to directions, you are not 
market conditions. oo ; 
completely satisfied, notify your Larro 
By feeding only 12 lbs. New Larro SURECATTLE 32 per SurREFEeEpD Dealer or Salesman to pick 
head daily, plus roughage, you’ll do this job. It takes up the unused portion. The full pur- 
just 1’ lbs. Larro SURECATTLE, because SURECATTLE chase price of the unused feed will be 
32 is a blend of proteins. promptly refunded. 
Additional minerals are not needed when you feed Larro 
SurECATTLE. Larromin, General Mills own complete mineral and 
trace mineral formula, is added to SURECATTLE to fully meet the 
demand of cattle regardless of range conditions. 
Your Larro SUREFEED Dealer and Larro Representative have full 
details. They are also offering a mighty favorable booking proposi- 
tion, so contact them today or write direct. 





YOU CONTRACT WITH CONFIDENCE... 
WHEN YOU BOOK WITH GENERAL MILLS 











DETROIT + KANSAS CITY... 
General Mills MINNEAPOLIS « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Be sure to listen to the Johnnie Lee Wills’ radio show. America’s finest Western Recording Band. See your local paper f 
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CATTLE SUPPLEMENTS MUST HAVE 


by 
J.T. “Happy” SHAHAN 


Owner 
SHAHAN ANGUS RANCH 


Just a year ago this month I 
started this series of articles to tell 
the story of why and how, we at 
Shahan Angus Ranch started a series 
of experiments that resulted in the 
development of a new power-packed, 
self-rationing supplement, which we 
called WINTER GARDEN PVM. 


A Balanced Nutrient Supplement 
Developed. 

As I said then, necessity was the 
mother of WINTER GARDEN PVM. 
As the data piles up on the results 
it produces in our own herds and 
flocks and those of other ranchers, I 
cannot help but feel that the many 
tedious hours we spent in its devel- 
opment and testing have been well 
repaid. No matter what the kind or 
condition of your range all you have 
to do is place WINTER GARDEN 
PVM in self-feeders on the range 
and your cattle and sheep will eat 
just what they need to balance the 
nutrients furnished by the forage— 
and not one bit more. You never 
have to worry about animals over- 
eating, hence you can put it in cov- 
ered self-feeders of any practical 


size and cut your feeding costs to 
an absolute minimum. And what’s 
more you need not feed any addi- 
tional proteins, minerals, or salt 
when you use WINTER GARDEN 
PVM ... because it supplies every- 
thing the animals need in just the 
right balance and in a form that is 
readily assimilated in the digestive 
tract. This sounds too good to be 
true. But we and many other ranch- 
ers have proved it to our satisfaction 

. and it will cost you very little to 
prove it to yourself. 

What We Required In A Supplement. 

When we started our experiments 
at Shahan Angus Ranch the require- 
ments we set down for a satisfactory 
supplement were as follows: 

It had to aid in producing better 
conditioned cows, higher percentage 
calf crops, earlier calves, more milk 
for calves and healthier, heavier 
calves. Besides doing all this, it had 
to be economical and in such form 
that cattle would not overeat. 

That we accomplished these ends 
is proven by the controlled experi- 
ment conducted over an 8 month 
period. The herd receiving the 
WINTER GARDEN PVM weighed 
an average of 204 pounds more per 
head than a similar herd receiving 
range forage only and was healthier 
and in better condition at all times. 
The calves from the cows in the 
WINTER GARDEN PVM fed herd 
weighed 22 pounds per head more 
at 6 months of age. We have ranch- 
ers who claim much better results. 
And the startling thing is, that all 
these benefits were obtained for an 
investment of a little over 2 cents 
worth of WINTER GARDEN PVM 
per head per day. With this balanced 
supplementation we have boosted 
the reproductive efficiency of our 
herd to better than a 90% calf crop 
every year. 

Cost of Proper Supplementation 

Is Low. 

We have found from experience 
that when forage is lush, WINTER 
GARDEN PVM need only supply 
12% protein but as the value of the 
forage decreases it pays to use a 16% 
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or 20% protein level. In spring, cattle 
will eat only a few ounces of WIN- 
TER GARDEN PVM per day, How- 
ever, as the value of the forage 
decreases the amount consumed may 
be increased to a maximum of 24% 
to 3% pounds. The average daily 
cost of WINTER GARDEN PVM for 
cow and calf over the year will 


amount to 3% to 5% cents, depend- 
ing on the season. 


The Right Supplement Takes Care 
Of All Nutritional Needs. 


In the previous articles I have de- 
scribed in detail how WINTER 
GARDEN PVM was developed; how 
the rumen microorganisms aid in 
digesting roughage; why ordinary 
supplements cannot do the right kind 
of a feeding job; why minerals are 
so vital in balanced nutrition; and 
why vitamins are needed for bal- 
anced nutrition. In this article I wish 
to summarize and show how WIN- 
TER GARDEN PVM helps produce 
the maximum returns from any kind 
of forage by supplying just what 
ruminant animals need for most 
efficient digestion of roughage or 
forage. Only when this is done can 
you hope to obtain maximum beef 
tonnage or wool crops from every 
acre of range. 


Grass Cannot Supply All Nutrients. 

Grass, the basic factor in low cost 
beef production does not at all times 
supply the carbohydrates, proteins, 
vitamins, and minerals necessary for 
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a balanced diet. The first need of 
animal life is for heat and energy. 
This is supplied in a large measure 
by the carbon in the carbohydrate 
materials that make up forages of 
various kinds. Depending upon the 
animals digestive capacity, the vari- 
ous forages are therefore prime 
sources of energy for maintaining 
life, growth and reproduction, and 
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for secreting milk and performing 
work. 

Grasses also supply fat, proteins, 
vitamins, and minerals, but the con- 
tent of these nutrients in grasses 
varies greatly from a generally ade- 
quate maximum in spring to an in- 
adequate minimum as the forage 
matures and dries during summer, 
fall, and winter. Only the use of a 
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Stop those unnecessary weight and condition 
losses that are certain to hit you in late summer 
and fall when forage matures. You can do it most 
economically by self-feeding WINTER GARDEN 


PVM the year round. Then and only then, can you 
maintain the condition of your breeding herds and 
produce heavier, more saleable calves at weaning. 

You never have to worry about cattle or sheep 
overeating WINTER GARDEN PVM .. . They 
never eat more than they need. In the spring they 
consume very little and then increase consumption 
as the forage deteriorates in value in summer, fall, 
and winter. Over the entire year, the cost of 
WINTER GARDEN PVM per day per cow and 
calf will average 31/, to 5!/, cents. Cheap insurance 
for better conditioned cows and heavier calves. 

WINTER GARDEN PVM contains a variety of 
animal, marine, and vegetable proteins to supply 
the different amino acids needed for best nutrition 

. carbohydrates of different kinds . . . molasses 
for palatability and a quick source of sugar for 
the rumen bacteria . . . vitamins A, D, and many of 
the B-Complex vitamins including the amazing 
growth Vitamin B,,.. . . and a variety of needed 
major and trace minerals. That is why WINTER 
GARDEN PVM supplies the nutritional factors 
so often lacking in mature forage and roughage 
and makes possible more efficient digestion. 


Cz Have?) START FEEDING 
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Available in 12%, 16%, and 20% protein 
content. No additional salt, minerals, or 
proteins required when you self-feed 
WINTER CARDEN PVM. 


LA PRYOR MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


properly balanced supplement will 
prevent weight and _ reproduction 
losses due to insufficient nutrition 
being furnished by the forage in late 
summer, fall, and winter. 

A 600 pound steer that gains an 
average of 1.4 pounds daily needs 
about 8.5 pounds of total digestible 
nutrients. On range, the steer must 
eat nearly 67 pounds of forage when 
the dry matter is as low as 20 per 
cent, in order to provide the needed 
8.5 pounds of total digestible nutri- 
ents. Nothing but the very best of 
range will provide such an amount 
of digestible nutrients in the forage 
a steer can eat in one day. The same 
is true of the protein requirements 
of cattle. Therefore, the most effi- 
cient way to provide these needed 
nutritional factors is to self-feed a 
balanced protein - vitamin - mineral 
supplement such as WINTER GAR- 
DEN PVM. It must be remembered 
however, that for best results the 
cattle have a stomach full of rough- 
age every day, even though it is of 
relatively poor quality. WINTER 
GARDEN PVM furnishes the nu- 
trients needed to increase the rumen 
bacteria numbers and activity with 
the result that more feed nutrients 
are taken from the forage. 

In WINTER GARDEN PVM you 
receive a product in which the pro- 
tcins-vitamins-minerals are blended 
and coordinated in such a manner 
that they get into the blood stream 
faster than with any cther product 
on the market today. The total! as- 
similation of digestible nutrients is 
better and higher in percentage with 
WINTER GARDEN PVM. 
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Pr a a eee ee ec little more than a cluster of log 
mn i cabins. 
NEW LIGHTWE IGHT This match drew spectators from all 


parts of the county and the saloons were 


| 
closed to let all the men attend. The 
Dallas track had at one end chutes made 
of narrow poles. The rival horses were 
placed _ eo or to assure an = 
? start. Jac atchler’s son Henry, who 
ROT PROOF! EVERLASTING! | | was a boy of seven at the time, later de- 
AT A PRICE EVERY RANCHER CAN AFFORD! || scribed what happened: 

“Steeldust was so eager for the show 
that he reared and plunged ail the time 
he was in the chute. When he made his 
leap to clear the stall, he struck the wall 
and ran a splinter into his shoulder, 
which disabled hime Father galloped Shi- 
loh over the track arid claimed the for- 
feit, to which the judges decided he was 
entitled. As a result of the injury to his 
shoulder, Steeldust went blind and never 
raced again.” 

Shiloh, whose eleven years made him 
about as old as Steeldust, continued to 
race. Sometimes the jockey was one of 
the Batchler boys, and at other times a 
young Negro. Races of that day usually 
were not for money but were for ponies 
or mules. A match might even be for a 
load of corn to be delivered at harvest. 

In 1857, Batchler moved with his 
family a few miles south and bought a 
farm on Bear Creek, in Ellis County. 
Two years later he moved to another 
= THERE iS Bear Creek farm, at Bluff Springs. 

ee There, by boarding over the double log 

| | cabin and adding new rooms, he built the 

FOR FEEDING MOLAS- || house —~ still stands. On an gold —— 

| | tree in front of the house is the stub o 

Snes, es | | a limb from which the Batchler boys used 
, AND FEED. to hang thelr. door So akin them. . 

. ¥ oon Jack Batchler became a leader in 

Be Replaced! . ties the community. He donated a site for a 

cemetery and another for camp meetings. 

* Precast of lightweight Haydite con- F.0.B. Our Houston | During the Civil War he provided mules 

for some of the Confederate forces. In 








Need Never 











crete . . . weighs 1 less thon regulor Plant the war period Shiloh was much in de- 
concrete! mand as a sire. 

' 8400 Lyons Avenue When his health required him to give 

* Reinforced throughout with heavy- : : up his work as a blacksmith, Batchler 

duty mesh and reinforcing steel. Quantity Discounts Offered continued to neomer —* farmer ~ 

stockman. On the first Monday of eac 

* Rackle troughs are light, strong, versa- month, he and his family usually went 

tile . . . easy to move about the * 10’ long, 2’ wide, 9” deep (shipping | | ‘° Waxahachie, the seat of Ellis County, 

weight 500 Ibs.), with drain hole pro- | eleven miles to the southwest. That was 

vided. _ bond a woe Boa of ereeaee. —— 

| stockmen broug their mares to bear 

220-GAL. PRECAST CONCRETE WATER TROUGH ALSO AVAILABLE | | Creek to be bred to Batchler stallions or 

w came to ask advice on horse deals. 

RITE US FOR DETAILS A Jack Batchler continued his interest in 
var | orse racing, sometimes ranging as far 
| WE G EKO. R ACKLE & S SO NS } QO. | | as Waco or Georgetown to attend a meet. 

|| After the war, silver trophies were 

MAILING ADDRESS: P. 0. BOX 15008, HOUSTON 20, TEXAS PHONE: ORchard-1736 awarded as prizes at some of the races. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STRUCTURAL CONCRETE PRODUCTS SINCE 1870 Batchler’s descendants still have several 

of these trophies, including a silver tea- 
pot and a silver water pitcher with gob- 


Registered le 
Trade | lets to match. But lack of inscription 
RARE ARABIAN AND OTHER BURDIZZ0 Mark | makes it uncertain which were won by 


HORSE BOOKS wees aa : Shiloh and which by other horses matched 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR by Jack Batchler or his son Henry. 


Tweedie: ‘‘The Arabian Horse’ 1894. No danger of infection. At some of the larger tracks there be- 

Lady Wentworth: “The Authentic , gan to be racing for money. On one occa- 

Arobion”’ 1945. <n sion, Jack Batchler ran out of cash at a 

Ae 3 racing meet at Waco and sent Henry, a 

Also “Thoroughbred Racing Stock” 1938. * / teen-age youth, home for more. After 

Many other Horse, Gur, Cattle and Petro- s Ms aa borrowing a bag of gold pieces from Jim 

: ) #835 Farrar, Henry made the long horseback 

eum items, Lists on application ride to Waco, skirting a settlement where 
Minimize your losses at marking time. BURDIZZO outlaws often held up lone wayfarers. 


A EK. OSBORN marked stock thrive better. Rapid, sure, humane. The surviving pages ol Sacks ttadaes 


: The 0. M. Franklin Serum Co., Denver book of horse records show only one ref- 
Box No. me si erence to racing, and this doesn’t give 
FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS Ct ie 34 See oe. the place or date. It mentions that Batch- 
Corse Sebsstopell 187 — Turin (talv) ler. lost in the first race ay ponies, one 

: »man—Subscripti rates: »> ve 2; ee years, $5; valued at eighty dollars and the other at 
The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, three years, $5; sist: tis feat a Sie ins Gan soeeed, teak 


five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. in the third he won three ponies valued 














ranch. 
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BEAUTIFUL appearance takes over where rusty pipe or weathered 
wood once marred the looks of your pick-up. You will be proud 
to own a set of these new Alprodco Aluminum Side-Boards. 


STURDY as the Egyptian Pyramids. Alprodco Aluminum Side- 
Boards give you load protection and assure years of maintenance 
free service. 


LIGHT as a feather. Easy to put on, take off or light enough to leave 
installed. It seems unbelievable, but Alprodco Aluminum Side- 
Boards weigh only slightly over 100 pounds. 


CONSTRUCTED with the same know-how and of the same high PRICE F.O.B. FACTORY 


strength aircraft aluminum as our Life-Time Gates. Alprodco SIZE HEIGHT WEIGHT PRICE 
Aluminum Side-Boards, like our gates, are horse high, hog tight Vy TON — all late 
and bull proof. models except 


ROUND EDGE aluminum safety panels give animal protection and International in. 124 Ib. $79.00 
added strength. in. 114 Ib. $69.95 


3 ica 
CONVENIENT: New type back and gate hinges open from either % TON 
side or can be lifted out even when backed against a cattle chute. Chevrolet and GMC 
One twist of a wing-bolt and the end gate is opened or closed late models 42 in. 130 Ib. $87.50 


quickly and securely. 35 in. 118 Ib. $79.50 


RATTLE PROOF: Novel expanding stakes and screw-lock end gates RUSH YOUR ORDER FOR 


take the rattles out of the ride and assure an exact fit of your IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Alprodco Aluminum Side-Boards. 


VERSATILE: Unique adjustments assure perfect fit for the follow- 
ing late model % Ton pick-up with inside bed lengths of 76%: 
inches to 7814 inches and an inside width of from 48% inches to 
50% inches: Ford, Chevrolet, Dodge, GMC, Studebaker, Inter- 
national and Willys. Height of side-boards is 42 inches, giving 
over-all height from floor of 58 inches to 63 inches depending on 
make of pick-up. We also have side-boards to fit % ton Chevrolet 
and GMC model pick-ups only. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 


ALPRODCO, INC. “2% 
7 PULTE else) tery 








Are Your HORSES 
HAPPY? 


Do Your PONIES 
PRANCE? 


Are Your NAGS 
NOURISHED? 


Feed Them 
ALEDO’S 


Champion Horse Wafers 


Manufactured for discriminating 
horsemen by experienced horsemen 
with scientific advice of an expert 
nutritionist. 


ALEDO 


FEED MILL 


RAY SMYTH, President and Manager 
PHONE 171 ALEDO, TEXAS 
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at two hundred dollars. In the last race 
he lost three ponies worth two hundred 
dollars. 

The same horse book has scores of 
references to breeding to Shiloh, who, 
like Steeldust, remained popular as a 
sire long after his racing days had end- 
ed. The horse book, which has many 
pages missing, contains blacksmith ac- 
counts as early as 1854 and jack breeding 
records as late as 1869. The stud records 
for Shiloh range from 1860 through 1865. 

Batchler, who was more expert as a 
blacksmith and a stockman than he was 
as a speller, usually put down his famous 
stallion as Shilo or Shilow. Once it is 
Shillow and once Shilowe, and sometimes 
the now dim writing looks like Shile or 
Shil. Mare usually is “mair,” and often 
days of the week or the names of friends 
and neighbors are misspelled. 

Unfortunately, this incomplete book is 
of little value in tracing the ancestry of 
the probably several hundred colts that 
Shiloh sired. It rarely gives the name of 
the mare and seldom states the name of 
the owner. In no instance is the name of 
the colt given. U sually the entry after 
the date is merely “Bred sorel mair to 
Shile,” “Bred roan filey to Count,” or 
“Bred bay filey to Argile.” 

Sometimes there is reference to the 
type of mare, as well as to the color. 
There are several mentions of Spanish 
mares and others of mustang mares. 
Some entries appear to refer to the an- 
cestry of the mare, as “Bred the soril 
Argil mar to Shilowe,” “Bred Crocket 
mair to Jack,” “Bred Cherikee mair to 
Shile,” “Bred Bigfoot filey,” or “Bell- 
flower colt.” Among the few mares 
named are—as Batchler spelled them— 
Quean, old Jenni, old Fanney, Flight, 
Snip, and Salley. 

In some instances Batchler mentions 
the owner of a mare; but he spells the 
same name differently in various places, 
and it isn’t always possible to make out 
the writing. Some of the sheets are 
loose, with their brittle edges worn off, 
and others have been damaged by fire or 
scorching. Among those named as bring- 
ing mares to Shiloh in 1860-65 are Mid 
Perry, lL. G. Nelson, W. C. Smith, Thomas 
Howel, Alin Demoney, and Carter Smith. 
Others, whose first names or initials are 
omitted or no longer are decipherable, 
are given as Griffit, Bolines, Bromby, 
Sutton, Mrs. Howell, Mrs. Pliers, Dr. 
Bledsoe, Goodlow, and Ferguson. 

Incidentally, this book gives what ap- 
pears to be the only contemporary refer- 
ence to Steeldust that anyone has turned 
up thus far. It indicates that in April, 
1864, Batchler “bred big fily to Stele 
Dust.” The first known newspaper men- 
tion of Steeldust didn’t appear until 
1922, long after the death of the cele- 
brated sire, 

Just how long Shiloh lived is not re- 
corded, but he went to his death as gal- 
lantly as any mustang stallion that ever 
roamed the Texas plains. The late Henry 
T. Batehler of Dallas recalled that Shiloh 
lived to be thirty, which would put his 
death at about 1874. A sister of Henry, 
Mary Elizabeth, who married a Farrar, 
recalled that she was in her teens when 
Shiloh died. That would put the date be- 
tween 1869 and 1875. 

To his final hour, Shiloh was a proud 
stallion, with all of the spirit that made 
him an outstanding sprinter and sire. 
One day, when Jack Batchler was away 
from his Bear Creek home, Shiloh man- 
aged to enter the corral of another stal- 
lion and engaged him in a death battle. 
But Shiloh’s thirty years made him too 
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old for such an encounter. He fought 
with the highest equine courage until 
Mrs. Batchler separated the two duelists. 
The separation came too late to save 
Shiloh. He had burst a blood vessel and 
soon expired. 

Although Shiloh didn’t impart his phy- 
sical appearance to his offspring to quite 
the degree that Steeldust did, his colts 
gave a good account of themselves. Long 
before the death of Shiloh, they had 
begun winning on the quarter-mile 
straightaways and on longer tracks. The 
more noted of Shiloh’s colts included 
Billy Boy, Jeff Davis, and four fillies— 
Shiloa, Mammoth, Bay Fanny Bales, and 
Gray Fanny Bales. Tom Driver, a noted 
race horse raised by Henry Batchler— 
the only one of Jack’s five sons to be- 
come a_ professional horseman—was a 
son of Mammoth, by Steeldust. 

Many other noted Quarter Horses be- 
sides Tom Driver had both Steeldust 
and Shiloh blood. That was true of all 
the mounts stemming from Billy, a dark 
brown horse foaled in Gonzales County 
about 1860. Billy, the head of this popu- 
lar line, was by Shiloh IIl—one of Shi- 
loa’s colts by Union—and out of Ram 
Cat, a daughter of Steeldust and Fanny 
Wolf. Another famous horse with a pedi- 
gree that traced to both Shiloh and Steel- 
dust was Peter McCue—1895-1923—bred 
by Samuel Watkins of St. Petersburg, 
Illinois. Old Sorrel, who became the foun- 
dation sire of the Quarter Horses on the 
King Ranch, was a grandson of Peter 
McCue. Thus every one of the King 
Ranch’s all-sorrel Quarter Horses—win- 
ners in many shows and on many tracks 
—is a descendant of both Shiloh and 
Steeldust. 

Henry Batchler followed his father’s 
practice in racing Quarter Horses, but 
in the ’seventies he turned to Thorough- 
breds. By that time Texas turf fans were 
demanding longer races and contests in 
which more than two horses were en- 
tered. The quarter matches ended too 
quickly to suit them. Henry Batchler was 
one of several Texas horsemen who be- 
gan bringing in Kentucky Thorough- 
breds, then breeding their own. He start- 
ed racing long horses in 1880 and won 
many trophies with Jack Hardy, Maggie 
May, and L’Argentine. When he and 
others formed the Texas Thoroughbred 
Breeders Association in 1885, he became 
its first president. The younger Batchler 
took his Thoroughbreds to tracks in every 
section of the United States and to sev- 
eral in Canada and won on many of 
them. 

Yet, in his latter days, Henry Batchler 
looked back longingly to Shiloh and the 
other Quarter Horses he had known in 
his youth. Shiloh, he recalled in 1922, 
“was the best horse I ever saw’’—and he 
added that he had seen Steeldust. In 
1929, after he had sold his last race 
horse, Black Barrier, for eight thousand 
dollars and had retired from the tracks, 
Batchler still talked of his father’s fleet 
stallion. He described Shiloh as “the best 
looking horse I ever saw” and as “the 
fastest short horse that was ever in 
Texas.” 

By that time, not many were left who 
had watched Shiloh in action. But those 
who had seen him race across the open 
prairie were inclined to agree with 
Batchler. And along Bear Creek, even 
now, Shiloh is a name to conjure with. 
On clear nights, say some old-timers, one 
who listens closely still may hear the 
ghostly hoofbeats of old Shiloh and the 
triumphal whinny that marked his best- 
ing a rival in a scrub race. 
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Plenty of forage when pastures are dry! 


| 
May oats and legumes 
OC : Q Your late July sorghum 
Autumn grasses, like sudan 
In an A. O. SMITH 


HARVESTORE 


Have an abundant supply of succulent feed to use at will, 
independent of weather, drought, or seasonal hazards. 
Fit your beef feeding to your market plans. And finish 
faster to take advantage of better markets. 





You’re no longer at the mercy of periodic low feed sup- 
plies when you stockpile your forage at its peak value in 
the HARVESTORE. 

Spoilage is not a factor in the HARVESTORE because 
it is sealed against the air. Without oxygen, there can be 
no spoilage, no damage from insects or rodents. 











The mechanical bottom unloader, electric, or gasoline 
powered, takes the labor out of feeding. It delivers feed 
into carts, conveyors, or automatic feeding devices at the 
flip of a switch. The sealed HARVESTORE is a permanent 
structure of glass-surfaced steel that needs no maintenance, 
no painting, no protection against the weather. 

Write for complete information, or mail the coupon. Program already 


under way in northeastern Texas. Address: A. O. Smith Corporation, 
Dept. C-953, Dallas 2, Texas. 


2 at IE Sc. 


A 17’x 40’ HARVESTORE feeding into a slat-type 
feed conveyor that takes the work out of cattle feeding, A. O. Smith Corporation Dept. C-953 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Without obligation, please send me complete 
information on the HARVESTORE, and how I 
can use it to level off my forage feed supply. 


Name 


® ® 
COR POR ATI O Address 
MILWAUKEE e« HOUSTON City or Town 
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Id Gray Mare 


Most Sung of Member of Equine Family Still Ain't What She Used To Be 


and probably in the entire nation, 

was no salty Spanish native cow- 
pony nor prancing Thoroughbred import- 
ed by some cattle baron for his lady. 
Neither was it Zebra Dun, Strawberr 
Roan, General Lee’s Traveler, Stonewall 
Jackson’s Old Sorrel, or Custer’s Co- 
manche. 

No doubt the horse most Americans 
have known best, in song, was un- 
groomed, unnamed, and on the female 
side of the equine family—The Old Gray 
Mare. For nearly a hundred years we 
Americans have sung with gusto a rol- 
licking ditty to the effect that, “The Old 
Gray mare, she ain’t what she used to 
pe.” Texans who wore the gray first 
made the marching tune resound, then 
doughboys in World War I and G. I.’s in 
World War II kept the catchy tune alive 
all over the world, Conventions all over 
the nation once adopted it as their theme 
song. Countless generations of 
school children have loved to sing 
about the Old Gray Mare—and 
school children still love to sing 
the song, even if whiffletree is so 
much Greek to them. 

But it was the Old Gray Mare 
Band of Brownwood, Texas, under 
the direction of R. Wright Arm- 
strong, vice-president of the Fort 
Worth and Denver Railway, who 
now lives in Fort Worth, that ex- 
alted the tune into real fame in 
the early 1920's. Texans proudly 
claimed the song as their very 
own, right alongside with “The 
Eyes of Texas.” 

But just how did it happen that 
an old gray mare, evidently of 
simple and obscure ancestry and 


3% HE most sung about horse in Texas, 


R. Wright Armstrong, 
director of Brownwood 
Cowboy Band, makes ac- 
quaintance of new mascot, 
Sarah II, in Paris, Texas, 
on a visit before the for- 
mal presentation by Win- 
field F. Brown Post No. 
30, American Legion, Feb. 
1926.—Illustration by 
San Angelo Standard- 
Times. 
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By R. D. HOLT 


without any recorded gallant heroic 
charge or races won, come to be the sub- 
ject of a folksong which caught the fancy 
of the nation? 


Gus Bailey Made Up The Tune Originally 

Unlike most folksongs, the origin of 
the Old Gray Mare song is a matter of 
record. It was Gus Bailey who made up 
the marching tune and set up the words 
for the first verses—to which, of course, 
countless more were added. 

In 1861, Gus Bailey enlisted in Hood’s 
Texas Brigade, which was organized in 
the Lone Star State. The Ist, 4th and 
5th Texas Infantry Regiments made 
their way to Richmond about 1861, there 
to become a famed unit of the Army of 
Northern Virginia of the Confederate 
States. Always outnumbered and facing 
better equipped and better fed opponents, 
Hood’s Texas Brigade won lasting fame 
in numerous hard-fought battles—Gaines’ 


Mill, Second Manassas, Fredericksburg, 
Sparpsburg (or Antietam), Gettysburg, 
and Chicamauga. John B. Hood had 
served in the army on the Texas frontier 
and the soldiers took to him. The lusty, 
unruly Brigade never lost a battle while 
he commanded. At Antietam, they went 
into battle with 854 men and suffered 
560 casualties. A check soon after this 
fight showed that the battle flag of the 
5th Texas Regiment had 57 bullet holes 
in it, that of the 4th had 68 holes,. while 
the flag of the 1st Texas Infantry had 
been lost at Antietam. All this is merely 
to call attention to the hardships of the 
soldiers who first used the Old Gray 
Mare tune to lift their spirits and build 
up their morale. 

As one story goes, the Brigade made 
a two-day forced march toward Manas- 
sas. When the troops were halted, the 
weary men dropped in their tracks and 
at once fell into the sleep of utter ex- 
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Wil help you get 
More Calves 


“= Better Calves 


} that produce 


BIGGER PROFI Is 
© irrERENT WAYS 


¥ Keeps cows in better 
condition 


Cows give more milk 


Red Chain Vita-Range Nuggets is a 20% 
protein ration, containing all the necessary 
amino acids in proper balance. 

It is low in fiber content and high in 
digestibility, affording you opportunity for 
maximum returns from your range herds. 

It is extra fortified with stabilized 
Vitamin A... that miracle producing ingre- 
dient so essential to life and proper repro- 


duction. 


Red Chain Vita-Range Nuggets are made Minimum feeding waste 
in two sizes, the 3% inch nugget for feed- 
ing cattle and the 2 inch size for feeding 
sheep. 

REMEMBER — You‘ve Got to Make a 
Profit to Stay in Business. 


| | - 
SEE YOUR RED CHAIN DEALER NOW! with 


oe Fee CGN Ooaee en 
UNIVERSAL MILLS vITAMINee 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Cuts down feeding cost 


Bigger, magic! ae 
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Left—W. W. Evans, Paris Chamber of Commerce manager, now deceased. Center 

Mrs. James M. Caviness, then president of the American Legion Auxiliary unit in 
Paris (now residing at Paris, Texas) Right—Ben Poole, former Brownwood man, 
then on advertising staff of Paris News, who promoted the idea of presenting a 
replacement mascot to the Brownwood band.—Photos courtesy of San Angelo Stand- 
ard-Times. 








Miss Katie Myrl Parks, 
Brownweod, Old Gray 
Mare Band sponsor, rid- 
ing Sarah II, band mas- 
cot in West Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce Conven- 
tion parade, Fort Worth, 
1928,.—Photo courtesy of 
San Angelo Standard- 
Times. 
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haustion. There it was that the lowly 
old gray mare got her name placed on 
the plaque of folklore and history. On 
her back had been packed the pots, pans, 
and kettles of one of the units. It was 
thought that a bee stung the old mare, 
but regardless of cause she was dis- 
turbed to the point of violent action. She 
charged among the sleeping soldiers, 
scattering pots, pans and kettles along 
her path and setting up a frightful din. 
A slightly different version says she 
merely broke loose from the picket line, 
raided the commissary and wrought 
havoc among the pots and pans and 
camp impediment. The battle-hardened 
soldiers, roused from deep sleep, thought 
the Yankees were attacking. Every man 
jumped and shamefully stampeded for 
cover—the only time on record they ever 
ran from the enemy. Their relief was 
in prolonged laughter when they saw the 
cavorting old mare. 

There Gus Bailey conceived the march- 
ing tune “The Old Gray Mare Came 
Tearing Out of the Wilderness”. The 
rollicking air was a hit. Hood’s Texas 
Brigade, the only representative of the 
Lone Star State in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, had a theme song. It 
buoyed the remnant of this half-starved 
unit on through the bloody struggle until 
it lay down arms at Appomattox. General 
Lee and a British officer once watched 
the Brigade march down the road, lustily 
shouting the “Old Gray Mare” theme 
song. The Britisher was horrified to 
note that every man in the 1st Texas had 
the seat of his trousers completely worn 
out. General Lee turned to the visitor 
and said, “Never mind, Colonel, the 
enemy never sees that side of my 
Texans.” 

Other gray clad soldiers heard the 
“Old Gray Mare.” They liked it, and 
spread it all over the South. “Dixie”, 
said to be of Yankee origin, had a rival 
—and of true southern origin. 

And who was Gus Bailey, of Old Gray 
Mare fame? He is perhaps better known 
merely as the husband of the famous 
Mollie Bailey, whose show was an institu- 
tion in Texas and other states for many 
decades. When Gus enlisted in Hood’s 
Texas Brigade, in 1861, Mollie went to 
Richmond and nursed and sang for the 
wounded — and according to tradition 
smuggled medicine and_ information 
through the enemy’s lines. When the 
war was over, Gus was weakened phy- 
sically but the couple resumed their 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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“Accent on Quality’ 


Oth Anniversary Fall 


Celebration Sale 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31st, 12 Noon C.S.T. 


Dear Hereford Breeder: 
HERD BULL POWER, a brochure that we hope will! interest you in Circle A’s 20th 
Anniversary Celebration Sale will be mailed to you free on request. 


Circle A’s 20th Anniversary ‘‘accent on quality’ Sale will be the top quality offering in 
our history and will feature the following Sale innovations: 


1. Every animal offered will be Circle A bred and raised. 


2. The bulls will all be top sons of the 133rd with mothers that have been top 
proven producers. Every bull offered will possess enough type, quality and breeding back- 
ground to be a top herd bull prospect in anybody’s herd. 


3. Every female offered will be a Circle A replacement female. The females have all 
been selected from our replacement females and they are the top cut of our replacements 


In the Circle A Spring Sale | remarked that there was nothing wrong with the regis- 
tered Hereford business that quality Herefords wouldn’t cure. So following the old ‘‘proof 
of the pudding’ adage we are going all out to prove our statement and | hope you can 
find the time to be with us on October 31 and look in on the proof. Regardless of the out- 
come | feel sure that you will agree we have an all quality offering the likes of which you 
seldom see. 

Don’t miss Circle A’s 20th Anniversary ‘‘accent on quality’ sale. 


Sincerely, 
F. W. ANDERSON 





OCTOBER 1953 FILL OUT AND MAIL TO: CIRCLE A HEREFORD FARMS, 
MORRIS, ILLINOIS 





MAIL ME A COPY OF CIRCLE A’‘s 1953 CATALOGUE 





Please send me banquet tickets for use Friday, October 30. 


Please send me dinner tickets for use Saturday, October 31. 





NAME 











ADDRESS 





AUCTIONEERS: Fulkerson - Corkle - Shaw 
Chandler and Marting CITY AND STATE 


CIRCLE A HEREFORD FARM - MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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THE WILLIAMSON WAY 


32 years of proof that Williamson-Built feeding 
equipment can solve your problems, automatically ! 


* Rugged, modern, job-proved equipment 
* Custom built for your specific needs 
* 24-hour engineering service—anywhere 


FEEDING 
EQUIPMENT 


This Seal is Your Guarantee 


Costs you nothing to get complete details. Write 
or phone for the quick, profitable solution to 
your feeding problem. 

John W. Williamson & Sons, Inc., 1545 South 
Greenwood Avenue, Montebello, California. 
Telephone UNion 8-2121. 


WILLIAMSON 


ORIGINATORS OF PUSH-BUTTON FEEDING 








AT STUD 


Three 1954 bookings left 


Route 1, Box 86, Abilene, Texas 





Trainer—Billy Bush 
HORSES FOR SALE AND TRAINED 


DR. AND MRS. D. G. STROLE 


HOLLYWOOD SNAPPER P-20,371 


* A PROVEN PERFORMER 


* 








Your brand is your coat of arms, but it is of little use unless 


it is recorded. 
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The Old Gray Mare 


(Continued from Page 76) 

show business and about 1870 brought 
the show to Texas. Gus and Mollie en- 
tertained constantly, catering to smaller 
towns mostly, until ill health caused Gus 
to retire from the road in 1890. From 
then on until 1919, when the show was 
dissolved after Mollie’s death in 1918, 
it was Mollie Bailey’s Show. Residents 
of Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklaho- 
ma, and even Kansas were enthralled by 
the Circus. Confederate veterans dated 
their reunions with its appearance. What 
old timer, in nostalgic memories, does not 
recall the time his horse was frightened 
out of his very wits that day when they 
met Mollie Bailey’s elephants in a lonely 
country lane? 

Yes, Gus Bailey was a showman. He 
lightened the load of battle-weary sol- 
diers with his stirring little ballad of the 
Old Gray Mare. He and Mollie gave their 
lives to furnish clean amusement and fun 
for more than half a century in order 
to lift the horse and buggy generations 
out of the hum-drum of every day grub- 
bing and toil. 


R. Wright Armstrong and His 
Old Gray Mare Band 


The Old Gray Mare tune might have 
been buried and forgotten in the dust of 
time had it not been for the resuscitating 
services of R. Wright Armstrong, who 
is now president of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. Like Gus Bailey 
he was a showman and a musician. 
Bailey originated the Old Gray Mare, 
Armstrong made The Old Gray Mare 
into a national institution. 

A native of Brownwood, Texas, Arm- 
strong played the trombone and the fid- 
dle while a student at Kemper Military 
School and the New Mexico Military 
Academy. 

For several years he then played with 
traveling minstrel companies, and in 
World War I was associated with the 
142nd Infantry Band at Camp Bowie, 
Fort Worth. After the Armistice, he 
organized a show around the Regimental 
Band and toured Europe with it, reviving 
the Old Gray Mare wherever there were 
American soldiers. 

Returning to Brownwood, Armstrong 
became Manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Captain in the National Guard, 
and Director of the band. It was the 
last The Old Gray Mare Band, that put 
Armstrong, Brownwood—and the Old 
Gray Mare—on the map as celebrities 
all over the nation. 

It was the Old Gray Mare Band all the 
way—Old Gray Mare tune, an old gray 
mare mascot ridden by a pretty girl, and 
all members dressed in big hats, chaps, 
and vivid neckerchiefs. It was at an 
American Legion convention in Waco 
that they really knew it arrived. The 
band and their theme song were adopted 
as typical Texan. The American Legion, 
the National Guard, and The West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce all made it their 
official band. Counttess towns and cities 
in Texas saw and heard the inspiring 
group. The skinny flanks of the Old 
Gray Mare and her guard of cowboy 
bedecked musicians attended three Na- 
tional American Legion conventions and 
the Democratic National Conventions in 
Houston in 1928, and in Chicago in 1932. 
With emphasis on the trombones, the 
band told the world about the Old Gray 
Mare in New Orleans, St. Paul, and San 
Francisco. 

This writer vividly recalls mr ye and 
seeing this band on parades and in drills, 
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PHOSPHORUS 
AND CALCIUM 


work together to build strong bones, 
firm, healthy flesh. Cudahy’s supplies 
ample amounts, containing over 50° 
sterilized steamed bone meal. 


enriches the blood, keeps the liver 
functioning well; prevents anemia, 
stunted growth. 


_ COPPER 


converts iron into rich, red blood 
that feeds oxygen to body cells, 


regulates the thyroid gland, pre- 
vents goiter and weak or still- 
born young. 


COBALT 


helps combat parasitic ane- 
mia, stimulates the rumen, 
keeps intestines in working 
order, 


MINERALS 


MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN PROFIT AND LOSS! 


Seypply them all mii, | 


CUDAHY 4¢fe MINERAL FEED 


MANGANESE 


helps in blood-building, 
promotes better use of 
(\ phosphorus and calcium, 


Yes, all these life-saving minerals plus 
SALT add up to make Cudahy All Pur- 
pose Mineral Feed the vital difference 
between increased beef profits and total 
loss. Cudahy’s is your guarantee of 

Faster, heavier gains « Better grade meat 
e Earlier marketing « Stronger bones, 
frames « Fewer diseases « Smaller feed 
consumption ¢ Healthier young ¢ Greater 
reproductivity « More milk from cows. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


Makers of Blue Ribbon Meat and Bone Scraps 
and Blue Ribbon Digester Tankage 


Saves you from $10 to $25 per ton! Com- 
pare the ingredients of Cudahy’s with 
any other mineral feed; then compare 
price. The Cudahy 
price-advantage is 
another excellent rea- 
son why you should 
start supplying 
Cudahy All Purpose 
Mineral Feed today! 


Available in ground 
form in 50-lb. and 
100-Ib. bags and in 
50-\b. wind-and-rain- 
resistant Blox. See 
your dealer. 


OMAHA « SALT LAKE CITY @ SIOUX CITY # ST. PAUL © DENVER © WICHITA 
LOS ANGELES « FRESNO @ SAN DIEGO « PHOENIX @ EAST CHICAGO, IND. ¢ ALBANY, GA, 
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in the Brownwood area during the ’20’s. 
The tune was mournful yet at the same 
time martial and stirring. The colorful 
cowboy regalia of the musicians and the 
marching precision were nothing short 
of perfection. The crowds went wild. 
Then, there was the pretty girl, astride 
that old woe-begone looking gray mare 

“Sarah”. To me, the Old Gray Mare 
tune is immortal. 


Sarah, Old Gray Mare Band Mascot 


“Sarah”, mascot of the Brownwood Old 
Gray Mare band, although of lowly and 
plebian ancestry, gained fame far be- 
yond that of most members of the equine 
family. Men in high places showered 
conspicuous honors upon her. She met 
President Harding and she had a “lead- 
ing” part in the colorful inauguration of 
Texas’ only woman governor. After she 
trampled through the scandalized lobby 
of the St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans, 
during an American Legion Convention, 
her fame was of national scale. It is said 
that the only thing that Sarah and her 
rider did not participate in at Houston 
during the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in 1928 was the actual balloting of 
nominees. Sarah, her rider and the band, 
saved the convention from being a cut 
and dried hot-air session. The crowd was 
far more interested in the Old Gray Mare 
than in the Democratic donkey. 

The late May Peterson, Metropolitan 
Opera singer who later wed Ernest O. 
Thompson, now chairman of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, once rode Sarah in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, at a National Amer- 
ican Legion Convention. Thus mounted, 
Miss Peterson's songs were described as 
most impressive, 

At Governor Miriam Ferguson’s first 
inaugural, May Peterson sang the first 
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public rendition of William J. Marsh’s 
official Texas state song “Texas, Our 
Texas”. 

It is told that the band was invited 
to a most exclusive University Club in 
St. Paul. The crowd of aristocrats met 
them in evening clothes. At length, the 
rich curtains to the club’s stage parted 
and out rode Miss Peterson on the old 
gray mare. Her bald-headed and white- 
haired audience asked for encore after 
encore, 

Ruby Latham Ables of Brownwood 
originated the riding part. She was fol- 
lowed by Miss Katie Merle Parks, a 
schoolteacher who did the riding act at 
the Democratic Convention in Houston. 
Miss Parks now is in Japan as an “ex- 
change teacher”—on leave from her pres- 
ent post as a librarian in the Dallas 
Public Schools System. 

Miss Parks rode Sarah at the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Houston. There 
were other riders on various trips—all 
of them pretty. 

As a matter of fact there were two 
Old Gray Mare Band mascots, Sarah I 
and II. The burdens of fame and high 
office at length became too great for 
Sarah I, The old mare was honored with 
a military funeral by the Texas National 
Guard. The “mourners” were shocked to 
learn just then that the Oklahoma Legion 
was trying to get the title of the Old 
Gray Mare band, claiming that a native 
son was the originator of the song. A 
contest was then held between the two 
State Legions and Texas kept her title 
of “Old Gray Mare Band”. 

Paris, Texas, presented the city of 
Brownwood with Sarah II, the gift being 
accepted at a solemn state-wide cere- 
mony. 
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Not What She Used To Be 

In this mechanical age of ever lessen- 
ing horse population, we can read and 
sing that “the Old Gray Mare ain’t what 
she used to be” with greater truth than 
ever before. Peace be to the dust of all 
Old Gray Mares. They led many a herd 
of horses and mules over the western 
trails. And, we moderns should salute 
those soldiers of two wars who put the 
Old Gray Mare into song and march and 
lifted the hearts and spirits of a people: 
James Augustus Bailey, who made the 
Old Gray Mare come tearing out of the 
winderness in song; and R. Wright Arm- 
strong, who later made the Old Gray 
Mare parade across the nation’s stage to 
gay marching tempo. 


Oh, the Old Gray Mare, she ain't 
what she used to be, 

Ain’t what she used to be, 
what she used to be, 

The Old Gray Mare she ain’t what 
she used to be, 

Many long years ago. 


Ain't 


Chorus 


Many long years ago, Many long 
years ago; 

The old gray mare she ain’t what 
she used to be 

Many long years ago. 


Oh the old gray mare she kicked at 
the whiffle tree, 

Kicked at the whiffle tree, kicked at 
the whiffle tree. 

The old gray mare she kicked at the 
whiffle tree; 

Many long years ago. 


Chorus 
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JINKENS BROS. 


Phones: Loyd Jinkens, CEdar 7-3118 @ T.C. Jinkens, CEdar 7-2702 


Ranch located on the Eagle Mountain Road four miles northwest of the city limits of 
Fort Worth; two miles north of Chenault’s eating place, which is located 
on Jacksboro Highway and Roberts Cutoff Road. 


We have a few good 
geldings for sale... 
trained roping, cut- 
ting and reining. 
Also have good, 
young, broke ranch 
horses to sell. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


2111 MARKET AVE. qos 
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STATE SHOW 
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Chesher, A. C. 


EK] Tribe Angus Ranch 
Essar Ranch 


Hays Ranch 
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7” ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
DEEN-ANG 
Presents its STATE SALE 
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Alford, Jess B. Waco 
j fey Ranch Grapevine 
Daniels, J. B. tiled late Vernon McGregor 


Brackettville 


Tulia 
Four Wynnes Angus Farm Wichita Falls 
Goodman, H. E. , Buda 
Hampton, J. V. 5 Pp Angus Ranch Wichita Falls 


Fort Worth 
Yarbroug§ ; ’ Greenville 

BLACKCAP BESSIE a DA 

MAID OF BUMMERS MISHg j oe MAID MISS BURGESS 


PORTLETHEN LUCY 
AND 


Royally bred individuals matched witk ama 2 tt has made the Aberdeen-Angus stand out 
in the beef world today. You can buy wg fering of carefully selected cattle. 


J. V. HAMPTON, President 
Fort Worth, Texas 







GLENN L. TOLE, Secretary-Treasurer 
Livestock Exchange Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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any other feed and range 
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In saddles, it’s more than 
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HANDMADE 
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Write for FREE 


Saddle & Boot 
Catalogs M. L. LEDDY Saddle & Boot Shop + SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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For the Want of a Shoe 
The Horse Was Lost 


(Continued from Page 41) 


ed” horse. As Eitelman put it, “High 
headed when checked up.” He unhar- 
nessed the horse and led him into the 
shop for shoeing, where he undid the 
head harness, letting the horse’s head 
down. After a bit the lady came into the 
shop and impatiently asked him when he 
was going to start shoeing her horse. 
When he assured her he was shoeing her 
horse, the lady was unconvinced, statin 
that her horse was “high headed” an 
could not possibly be the one he was 
working on. This lady’s failure to recog- 
nize her own horse because its head was 
“not checked up”, gave him quite a 
chuckle. 

Ed grinned as he recalled one time 
when several of the fellows started on a 
coon hunt. In the group was a young 
Englishman just over from the old coun- 
try. He was a good sport and well liked. 
He had brought his own little English 
saddle with him. The fellows placed his 
saddle on a brone and when they got 
ready to leave the Englishman mounted 
his horse and immediately got pitched 
off. He got up from the ground, brushing 
the dirt from his clothes, and said, “Well, 
well, that ’orse raised up in front, then 
reared up behind and I couldn’t remain.” 
Ed also remembers a little girl who led 
her pony into the shop for shoeing, and 
she said, “Mr. Eitelman, could you shod 
my pony? And please, would you put 
shods on him all around?” 


Then there was the big six-foot colored 
laborer who rode his horse into the shop. 
After the horse was shod and the owner 
had paid for it and left, his pocketbook 
containing a considerable sum of money 
was found on the shop floor and Ed felt 
sure the man would return for it. But he 
didn’t return, and it was about a month 
later that he passed the shop on horse- 
back and Ed hailed him, “Boy, I shod 
your horse a while back and I believe you 
lost something that day.” “No sir, I 
didn’t lose nothin’.” Ed said, “Pretty sure 
you did. Didn’t you lose your pocket- 
book?” “Lawd, mister, I done accused my 
wife of stealing that. You are one honest 
white man.” Next time the fellow came 
in to have his horse shod, Ed asked him 
what his wife said when told that he’d 
found his pocketbook. “Lawdie, mister, I 
never told that woman I’d found that 
pocketbook, but tell you what I did do, I 
took the money out and threw the pocket- 
book in the yard so I could prove that 
she did steal it!” 

As is the case with many an old timer, 
Mr. Eitelman can keep one fascinated 
hour after hour telling of his own ex- 
periences, anecdotes of early Fort Worth- 
ians, and incidents which are now a part 
of Fort Worth history. Thirty some years 
ago, while he was still operating his shop, 
he had an urgent request to do some 
special work at a big Thoroughbred 
breeding ranch about 150 miles northwest 
of Fort Worth. Although he customarily 
worked only in his shop, because of 
friendship he made this an exception and 
drove to the ranch. His main assignment 
was trueing up and levelling up the feet 
of approximately twenty mares and their 
colts—this to insure that the legs would 
form straight and keep the correct for- 
mation, which is essential in racing 
horses. Thereafter Ed made regular trips 
about every six weeks to the ranch and, 
in addition to caring for the mares and 
colts, shod the valuable Thoroughbred 





She's a young Angus heifer... bonnie 
and black . . . unaware of the role 
she’ll play in the world of tomorrow. 


Mother of millions 
She'll give birth to a black calf... 
will nurture it and protect it as all 
good mothers do their young. And her 
calf will give birth to a calf... and 
she to another. And more and more 
Blacks will appear—year after year— 
till the green pastures of Mother 
Earth bloom with the beautiful Blacks. 


Mother of money 
Why will Angus become so prominent 
in the future? Why is it America’s 
fastest growing beef breed? 


1. Partly because the consumer 1s 
king . . . he demands well-marbled, 
quality beef. And the International 
Carcass Contests have proved time 
and time again that Angus is Ameri- 
ca’s Best Beet. 


the Cattleman 


mother of tomorrow 


2. Partly because the packer is the 
paymaster ... he’ll usually bid more 
for Black steers because they dress 
out a premium carcass and a higher 
percentage of good, salable beef. 


3. Partly because you, like all 
cattlemen, are busy . . . and a man 
to do a day’s work for a day’s pay 
is hard for you to find. Why should 
you go to the time and trouble and 
loss of dehorning when naturally horn- 
less Angus breed the horns off? And 
why should you be bothered with 
cancer-eye and pinkeye and sun-burned 
udders and other time-takers and 
profit-robbers ? 

4. Mostly, however, because Angus 
are Angus. And Angus are bred to 
convert feed and grass efficiently. And 
Angus cows and heifers have less calv- 
ing trouble for Angus calves have 
smaller polled-shaped heads. And 


Angus cows give more milk and wean 
calves weighing up to 65 Ibs. heavier. 

Yes, that’s why Miss Black will be 
the Mother of Tomorrow. 


Mother of your herd 
Why don't you join the parade of 
progress? Why don’t you follow the 
path of profit and pride? Why don’t 
you build an Angus herd? 

You can buy a bred heifer or two 
from one of the many good Angus 
breeders in your state. Or you may 
buy your foundation animals from one 
of the local Angus auctions in your 
community. Today, the price is right 
for the beginner . . . for tomorrow, 
the demand for quality beef will again 
exceed the supply. So— 

Build for the future! Buy Blacks! 
Get “tomorrow's beef cattle today!” 


American Angus Association 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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stallions, One stallion he particularly re- 
members shoeing was imported from 
England at a reputed price of $80,000. 
Because of the terrific expense incurred 
in securing this stallion, it was referred 
to as “the million dollar horse.” 

Eitelman witnessed the sale of be- 
tween 150,000 and 200,000 Texas mustang 
ponies at the old Polk Stockyards. These 
animals were purchased by the English 
government during the English Boer 
War. Two men, one named Hicks and the 
other Billy Anson, were sent from Eng- 
land to Fort Worth to buy these horses. 
A price of $35 to $40 each was paid for 
the ponies and, since the price usually 
paid for them was between $15 to $20 
each, the horse traders drove them to the 
stockyards from every direction, An old 
time cattleman, Cecil B. Collyns, who 
came to the Southwest from England as 
a young man and is widely known in the 
livestock field, was in Fort Worth at the 
time of this sale, He, himself, sold more 
than 400 of these mustangs, and verifies 
Kitelman’s estimate of the total number 
sold. The part played by young Ed in 
this big transaction was removing the 
shoes from all ponies that had them on 
in order to prevent injury from kicking 
during their transportation to England. 
In Fitelman’s opinion, this gigantic horse 
sale greatly affected the horse history 
of Texas, as the mustang ponies were 
gradually replaced by fine brood mares 
and outstanding stallions brought in by 
various horse breeders. 

He relates an interesting little side- 
light about a Texas millionaire who 
apparently was not born to riches. Many 
years ago a very wealthy gentleman 
walked into the Texas Hotel in Fort 
Worth. He went to the cigar counter and 
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requested a cigar. The girl placed a box 
of cigars on the counter and he said, 
“How much?” “Fifty cents,” she replied. 
The old gentleman said that was too 
much and pointed to another box. “How 
much?” “Five cents,” was the reply, and 
the fellow took one. The girl commented 
to him that his two sons also bought 
their cigars at her counter and they 
always chose the fifty cent ones. “Well,” 
said the millionaire, “those boys have a 
rich daddy; I don’t.” 

When asked how he had become so out- 
standingly proficient in his trade, Eitel- 
man’s modest reply combined thought, 
wisdom and good, common sense: “We 
all have gifts and we all have handicaps. 
No one has all gifts and no one has all 
handicaps. My art in horseshoeing is due 
to using to the fullest a natural gift; I 
have the feel and natural ability for it. 
When shoeing I put my whole heart and 
whole interest in it, and when finished I 
know I have done the very best I can 
and the customer will be pleased. Occa- 
sionally, no matter how hard I have tried, 
the job just doesn’t seem to be quite 
perfection, and then it worries me, even 
long after the lights are out at night.” 
He attributes a great deal of his success 
to his many wonderful and loyal friends 
who have boosted him through the years 
and spread the word of his good work; 
also to hard, diligent work and conscien- 
tiousness—‘Above all be conscientious. 
You have to be conscientious ,in this 
work; horses can feel, but the blamed 
automobile can’t.” 

In 1905 young Eitelman wasn’t too 
busy horseshoeing to take time for a little 
courting, and married petite Mary Wes- 
son from Missouri. They have three chil- 
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dren, Edward, Jr. and Mary Helen Hultz 
of Fort Worth, and Alice Stockdale of 
Wharton, Texas. They also now have 
eight grandchildren to help them enjoy 
their full lives. 

When entering the Eitelman home one 
surmises immediately what Ed’s hobby 
is, for you see on the walls a prize collec- 
tion of handsomely mounted longhorns. 
He has more than twenty-five pairs of 
these relics of the past, each polished to 
a high gloss bringing out their excep- 
tional markings and colorings. A couple 
of his most prized specimens have a 
width of eight feet two and one-half 
inches. Some of the mountings are cov- 
ered with calf hide, which he tanned him- 
self; others are covered with intricate 
designs made by weaving with narrow 
colored leather and rope, and some of 
the mountings are carved from cedar 
posts and redwood. Eitelman has a great 
interest and pride in his hobby and is 
always happy to show the valuable col- 
lection to anyone interested enough to 
drop by. 

For some years Mr. Eitelman has con- 
sidered himself retired, but when a horse 
is having foot trouble and friends or 
veterinarians call him, which they do al- 
most every day, he dons his “smithy 
apron”, picks up his tools and is on his 
way. 


Frozen beef should be stored at 0 F. 
or lower, for not more than 12 minutes. 
It may be defrosted in the refrigerator, 
at room temperature or during cooking 
but should never be refrozen after de- 
frosting. 
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J. Albert Tadlock, Jr 
Route 2, Box 273 
Phone CE 72772 


Route 9, Box 101 


H. D. Tadlock 


Phone CE 88176 


J. D. Tadlock 
Route 9, Box 101 
Phone CE 88166 


Arthur Pulliam 
5013 Terrace Truil 
Phone MA 9369 


TADLOCK BROTHERS 


DEALERS IN LIVESTOCK 


Ranches in Fort Worth, Texas, and Waurika, Oklahoma 


> 
J. Albert Tadlock, Jr 


227 Livestock Exchange Building (Stockyards) 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


H. D. Tadlock 


—Some of our brood mares with colts by Jessie Bueno 


We are featuring the breeding of Jessie Bueno, AQHA, 19,976. He is a born cutting horse and his colts look great. 
We have all kinds of good ranch horses for sale. A good part of our mares by Black Jack T, AQHA P-11,833. 
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ONLY A FEW OUNCES 
DAILY REQUIRED 
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VIT-A-WAY is more than just a mixture—the Special Patented 
VIT-A-WAY Process used to combine and protect the essential 
minerals and vitamins, unites them into a powerful—proven 
and effective method of insuring your feeding program against 
the profit-stealing effects of deficiencies and imbalances in 
your feed and water sources—and for even further benefits, 
this Special VIT-A-WAY Process aids in putting the PLUS 
CONVERSION factor into the operation of your livestock's 
digestive functions, by stimulation of the rumen bacteria. 


It takes only a few ounces a day the VIT-A-WAY 
to aid in getting MAXIMUM RESULTS on your ‘feed 
dollar’ and securing OPTIMUM USAGE of your low 
grade roughage. 





THERE’S NOTHING “Just As Good” AS VIT-A-WAY 


IT’S PATENTED — IT'S PROVEN VIT-A-WAY, U. $. Pat No. 2,611,702 


VIT-A-WAY 18 A REGISTERED TRADE -MARK 





COSTS SO LITTLE — DOES SO MUCH 
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The BEST in WEST TEXAS! 


100 BULLS including 15 Pens of 3 Bulls 
35 FEMALES Replacement, Foundation 


WEST TEXAS 
Beth 
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ABILENE, TEXAS 
NOVEMBER 30 


Consigned by top breeders — the best offering yet. 
ALL CATTLE 
will be judged and sifted, only 
the tops will sell. 

















RANCH HOUSE STOCK SALT 


© With Minerals Added 
* Calcium * Manganese 
® Phosphorus ® Copper 
® Iodine * Iron 
® Cobalt © Sulphur 


UNITED SALT 
CORPORATION 


OFFICE HOUSTON @ MINE HOCKLEY 
Phone LYnchburg 4295 Phone Waller 25 
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Burkholder New President of 
High School Rodeo Association 


ACK BURKHOLDER, a sophomore 
from San Antonio, Texas, was elected 
president of the National High School 

Championship Rodeo Association at the 
organization’s fifth annual rodeo held at 
Rapid City, S. D., recently. 

Other officers elected were Eddie Ste- 
phenson of Big Lake, Texas, vice-presi- 
dent; and Carol Buckli, Big Timber, 
Montana, secretary. Hallettsville, Texas, 
the birthplace of the first high school 
rodeo, was selected as the site of the 
1954 rodeo. 

The sportsmanship award was won by 
Tiny Canfield of Richey, Mont., who was 
entered in every event open to the boys. 
Mickey Wallace, Reno, Nev., won the 
sportsmanship award among the girls. 
Hard luck awards went to Jim Mayo, 
Square Butte, Mont., and Janet Kullberg 
of Cut Bank, Mont. 

Janora Johnson of Ft. Sumner, N. M., 
was chosen queen of the rodeo. 

Carol Buckli was all-round champion 
cowgirl and clover leaf barrel racer. Mar- 
lin Stephenson of San Angelo won the 
calf roping contest with an average time 
of 18.8 seconds. 

Cotton Kinney of Sulphur, La., won the 
cutting horse contest in the boys’ di- 
vision. Jane Kinney and Karen Vischer 
tied for top honors in the girls’ contest. 
Patty Haley of Sturgis, S. D., won the 
girls’ break-away roping with an average 
time of 46.3 seconds. Lloyd Pickett of 
Hardin, Mont., won the bull riding con- 
test and Pete Fredericks of Elbewoods, 
N.D., won in bareback riding. Kerry Carl- 
son of Stockholm, S. D., was chosen all- 
round champion cowboy and saddle bronec 
champion. George Vincent, Sulphur, La., 
downed a steer in 7.6 seconds, for the 
fastest dogging time, but the average of 
10.7 for the best over-all time went to 
Dan Fraser of Big Timber, Mont. 


Jackshoro Quarter Horse Show 
Sept. 12 


HE second annual Jacksboro Quar- 

ter Horse show and open Cutting 

Horse Contest will be held at Jacks- 
boro, Texas, September 12. The show is 
sponsored by the Jacksboro Volunteer 
Fire Department and is approved by both 
the American Quarter Horse Association 
and the National Cutting Horse Associa- 
tion. 

Classes will include halter classes for 
Quarter Horses, geldings, get-of-sire, 
produce of dam and reining. Children’s 
classes, an open cutting horse contest and 
a novice cutting horse contest will also 
be a part of the show. The show will be 
held at the Jacksboro City Lake and be- 
gin at 12:30 p. m. 

The horse show committee is composed 
of M. C. Stamper, chairman and Bob 
Platt, J. W. Hulsey, Billy Craft, H. H. 
Hatfield, George Murray and R. S. Bar- 
nett. I. G. Coley is chief of the Volunteer 
Fire Department and Estell Turner is as- 
sistant chief. Maurice Spencer is fire 
marshall and Pete Coley is secretary- 
treasurer. 








Irish Hal owned by K. D. Owens of 
Houston, was the winner of the recent 
$10,000 invitational pace at Sportsman’s 
Park at Chicago. His time was 2:04, 
fastest time of the year at Sportsman’s 
Park. Harry Burright was brought down 
from New York to occupy the sulky and 
drive Irish Hal. 





The Cattleman 


Fountainhead of blood for 
your herd’s future FREEDOM | 


IN 25 YEARS 


» 23-24-25- 6 


NHR ZATO HEIR 


By TR Zato Heir, the great Turner Ranch sire, 
and out of a daughter of Real Domino Return. 
We have a lot of confidence in this top young 
sire as he has the individuality all top breeders 
demand. The siring ability of sons of TR Zato 
Heir is outstanding. Here is a real opportunity to 
add a truly tep son of TR Zato Heir to your 
herd and top females bred to him. Over 200 
FEMALES SELL carrying his service. 


HE, HIS SERVICE SELL 


Selling 
150 Bulls e 850 Females 


and more than 250 calves 


SEPT. 23-24-25-26 


Canyon, Texas 
N PRINCE DOM. RETURN 


HE, HIS SERVICE SELL 


He carries Prince Domino Return and The Prince Domino 30th 
breeding. We selected this outstanding prospect to use heavily 
in our herd as we felt his prepotent bloodlines and good indi- 
viduality would sire top calves. Be sure to look him over. HE 
SELLS and over 100 FEMALES SELL carrying his service. 


Featuring The blood of: 


NHR Zato Heir HCR Super Larry 27th 
Noe’s Baca Duke 10th Superb Blanchard 9th 
MW Prince Larry 56th N Prince Dom. Return 


Baca R Domino 97th Beau Baldwin 215th 
Royal Mixer 24th Beau Baldwin 250th 


Baca Duke 473rd Beau Baldwin 279th 


Lamplighter 30th The Lamplighter 
Blanchard Return Prince Domino Return 


Anxiety Lamplighter 


George E. Nance, Owner 


NANCE HEREFORD RANCH ot: 
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o>, Fountainhead of blood for 
opr, '23-14.25.26 | Selling 
/ 190 BULLS, 850 FEMALES 


and more than 250 calves 


SEPT. 23, 24, 25, 26 
Canyon, Texas 


HCR 


SUPER LARRY 
27th 





This great individual is by the $160,000 MW 
Larry Domino 107th and out of an own daugh- 
ter of Baca R Domino 33rd. He won his class in 
the 1953 Denver show and was champion at 
the 1953 Amarillo show. A truly top prospect 
for the show ring this season. With his breeding 
and individuality he should be a top sire. 


HE, HIS SERVICE SELL! 


SUPERB BLANCHARD BEAU BLANCHARD 30th 


167 Daughters, Granddaughters and 183 Daughters, Granddaughters and 
Great Granddaughters Sell Great Granddaughters Sell 








Beau Blanchard {Beau Mischief 

Superb A. Domino {Supreme A. Domino Beau Blanchard 147th j 362904 i Blanche 23rd 
2600252 Lady Stanway 15th 1202400 Pertinacious 5th j} Domino 

Petrolia 13th H. P. Domino 25th 360096 | Pertinacious 3rd 


2563780 | Belle Blanchard 3rd 
; i cid or Blanchard 95th | Beau Blanchard 


Belle Blanchard 210th 886651 i Bonny Lucy 9th 
1644312 ) Petrolea 12th {Domino 
374821 Petrolea 10th 


They sell and many others bred like them sell 
os i 


Miss Blanchard 695th Lady Domino 23rd 
6728999 4138881 
Calved June 26, 1951 Calved April 28, 1944 

Superb Blanchard {Superb Adv. Dom. Beau Blanchard 30th {Beau Slanchard 147th 
Superb Blanchard 9th j 2997671 } Petrolia 13th Beau Blanchard 56th j 2096316 | Belle Blanch. 210th 
3539827 Princess Domino 331st {The Prince Dom. 3252010 Donna Anna 17th | Super Superior 
1946399 i Belle Blanch. 177th 2301759 | Donna Anna 68th 














Superb Blanchard 9th {Superb Blanchard ( Rex Domino | Diamond 
Queen Bianchard 694tI J 3539327 } Princess Dom. 33 1st Lady Domino 1182265 | Rosetta Randolph 
4696088 ) Queen Blanchard {Beau Blanch. 80th 2067381 ] Lady B, Oliver | Beau Oliver 9th 

2919211 }Dom, Queen 29th 1225822 | Evadna 3rd 


GEO. E. NANCE 
~~ NANCE HEREFORD 























The Catileoman 


FREEDOM! 


your herd’s future 


PRINCE DOMINO RETURN 





183 Granddaughters and Great 


Sell 


Granddaughters 


Prince Domino Return 2050672 


Prince Domino 
The Prince Domino j 499611 

1478770 ) Donna Anna 39th 
1030748 


Advance Misch. Jr. 
14th f 1461545 
) Blanche Misch. 12th 


1381869 


Blanche Mischf 
1726667 


@B They Sell, 





Capitola 143rd 
4480314 
Calved Aug. 30, 
Pr. Dom. Return 
Blanchard Return 5) 2050672 
2997670 ] Princess Domino ¢ 
1946399 
Beau Blanchard 3¢ 
j 2096316 
) Capitola 60th 
2465675 


Capitola 
62nd 


Many Others Bred Like Them 


| Domino 

| Lady Stanway 9th 
{Young Anxiety 4th 
| Donna Anna 37th 
J Advance Mischief 
(Gwendoline 37th 

{ Prince Dom. Misch 
{Blanche Mischief 


Sell 








1945 


33 1st 


Ith 


{The Prince Domino 
(Blanche Mischief 14th 
{The Prince Domino 
| Belle Blanchard 177th 


{Beau Blanchard 147th 
| Belle Blanchard 210th 
{Prince Dom. Return 

| Capitola 55th 


Ruth Mischief 238th 

4480325 

Calved June 2, 

Pr. Dom. Return 
j 2050672 


1945 


Blanchard Return 
2997670 
1946399 
Stan. Superior 2nd 
f" 2414985 
) Ruth Mischief 16th 
2201417 


Ruth Mischief 17th 
3282435 


) Princess Domino 331st {The Prince Domino 





{The Prince Domino 
i Blanche Mischief 14th 


|) Belle Blanchard 177th 


{Supericr 87th 
(Gwendolyn 4th 
{Superior 13lst 

| Miss Superior 97th 























LAMPLIGHTER 30th ANXIETY LAMPLIGHTER 








242 Daughters, Granddaughters and Great 67 Daughters and 


Granddaughters Sell Granddaughters sell 


Domestic Lamplighter | The Lamplighter 


Advance President 
j 1815576 
) ene he } 


742831 


The Lamplighter 
2020166 


Anxiety Jr 
j 1747676 
} Vi irginia Agitator 


19987 


Miss Anxiety Jr. 8th 
1951008 


777 


Mischief 21st 


{ Advance Mischief j 


| Dorana 43rd 
| Advance Domino 
| Blanche Mischief 16th 


{Anxiety Mischief 
iLena 

{Beau Agitator 

| Virginia Anxiety 


Modest Lamplighter 2626312 
3473017 
2754006 
The Lamplighter 
j 2020166 
) — Anxiety Jr. 
1951008 


Virginia Mischief 


2935470 th 


They sell and many others bred like them sell 





Calved May 22, 1 


Lamplighter 30th 
Mischief Lamplighter j 2463915 
5019191 a 34th 
2798908 


Anxiety Lampligh 
Capitola 500th j 4374950 


5416830 


Miss Capitola A 6729009 


951 


ter 


(Miss Anxiety Jr. 8th 


(Virginia Mischief 


od 


ad 





{The Lamplighter 


{Supreme Mischief 6th 
| Daisette 31st 


{ Modest Lamplighter 


Lamplighter 30th 


Princess Return l4th 
Calved Dec. 21, 


Modest Lamplighter 

Anxiety Lamplighter j 8473017 

4374950 ) Vie Lamplighter 
293547 


1947 


Blanchard Return 


Princess Return 42nd j 2997670 


) Bis anc he sa hief 60th 


53155 


Domestic 44th 
{The Lamplighter 
| Blanche Mischief 23rd 


{ Advance President 

‘Blanche Mischief 21st 
Anxiety Jr. 

| Virginia Agitator 





15 


{| Domestic Lamplighter 
(Blanche Mischief 60th 
|The Lamplighter 

| Miss Anxiety Jr. Sth 


{Pr. Dom. Return 
} Princess Domino 33 1st 


3917010 


) Cc poo Lamplighter 


) Princess Blanchard 1st{ Beau Blanchard 30th 
392707 2919209 


iCapitola 60th | Princess Domino 6th 


rtlse Selling- 


THESE TOP, PROVEN SIRES, THEIR 
GET AND SERVICE 
NOE’S BACA DUKE 10th @ BACA ROYAL DOMINO 97th 
MW PRINCE LARRY 56th @ ROYAL MIXER 24th 


RANCH, Canyon, Texas 

















For Catalogue, Reservations Contact 


O. R. PETERSON, Sale Manager 
1208 Burk Burnett Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 


AUCTIONEERS: Shaw, Watson, Britten, Hamilton 
George Kleier for THE CATTLEMAN 
Attend the Johnston Dispersion, Folsom, New 
Mexico, September 19, the Tri-State Fair, 
Amarillo, Texas, September 21 and 22, and our 
Dispersion, September 23, 24, 25 and 26. 


18 miles south 
of Amarillo 





Wp ek Montana is one of those 
old “ghost” towns left over from the 
days when the West was just calf- 
size. Happened to be travelin’ near 
there a while back and being of a 
mind to look around a bit, I took a 
little side trip to look it over. Poking 
around among those old buildings 
sure gave me some first hand ideas 
on how the oldtimers used tonoper- 
ate, S y= 
For one thing, some of their best 
efforts went into trying to preserve 
law and order. You could tell that 
just by the condition of the old jail. 
Built out of split log planks and held 
together by thousands of square- 
headed, hand-made nails, it’s as solid 


today as if was a hundred or so years 
me a 

Their hanging post was put up to 
stay too, ’cause it’s still standing. In 
fact, somebody had tossed a couple 
of ropes complete with nooses over 
its cross beam and it looked so dog- 
gone realistic you could just picture 
a necktie party in full swing. 

The Bannock jail and hanging 
post just naturally tie in with an- 
other story I like to tell—how you 
can hang two cattle rustlers and 
jail another all in one whack. 

I’m referring to Blacklegol® 
“S-HS’, of course. Just one 10cc. dose 
gives your animals longtime immu- 
nity against blackleg and malignant 
edema plus seasonal protection 
against shipping fever. Jth+ Ds 3 

Furthermore, the immunity from 
Blacklegol “S-HS” is kind of like 
that old jail—strong and long last- 
ing. Why? Because BlackTegol 

5-HS” is Alhydrox®™ adsorbed. 
Alhydrox, a Cutter exclusive, holds 
vaccine in the tissues longer, releas- 
ing it s-l-o-w-l-y to build more dura- 
ble immunities, 

So when you need the best protec- 
tion there is against blackleg and 
malignant edema and shipping fever 
is “in season,” better take a side trip 
yourself . . . to your Cutter dis- 
tributor’s and get some Blacklegol 
“S-HS”. It'll help keep your animals 
from becoming “ghosts” sooner than 


they should. <> xD 





See you next month. 


Ob Pull 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Berkeley, California 





Se Cattleoman 
The Brave Bulls of Spain 


(Continued from Page 45) 

Just as the fans in America know base- 
ball from A to Z, the average Spaniard 
knows every in and out of the bull- 
fighting art, and can expound upon the 
subject for hours at a time. There is no 
hero in his eyes that can replace a top 
matador. 

Long after the fighter’s demise, he 
continues to be praised in song and story 
until his feats become legend. Fhe arts 
of Belmonte, Gallito, Manolette and other 
famous fighters are told and retold with 
reverence. Their fame will never die. The 
old matadors still living, whose past 
glory is a faded dream, continue to be 
idolized. In Seville today, a wave of 
silence envelops a wine shop when Rafael 
Gallo, “The Divine Bald Head,” enters 
the door. His prowess as a great matador 
can never be forgotten. Gallo is a Gypsy 
and his friends tell you of his supersti- 
tions; how there were days when he 
would not fight at all because the cards 
were not right. Then there is young 
Miguel Baez (el Litri), who fought the 
sawed-off horned bulls, showed plenty of 
guts, made a fortune, and retired. Today 
when he fights for charity, or for Gen- 
eralissimo Franco, his fans go wild and 
weep with joy. 

Juanito, our guide, had lived most of 
his life in Japan since his parents had 
immigrated there when he was a small 
child. He had only been back in Spain a 
few months. From earliest childhood he 
had listened to the stories told to him 
by his father about bull fighting and 
famous matadors in their native land. 
Probably his love and enthusiasm for this 
ancient sport had brought him back to 
Spain. At any rate he waxed eloquent 
on the subject, telling us many things of 
interest as we drove along the scenic road 
out of Seville to the ranch early that 
morning. 

He reminded us that Julius Caesar, 
Roman emperor, who was born at least 
a hundred years before Christ, was a 
participant in bull fighting, not as a 
matador, but as a picador. This virile 
chief loved sports of all kinds and today 
would be called “a sports fan”. He did 
not lack for courage, and loved adventure 
even though it savored of danger. His 
enthusiasm and bravery led him to face 
the bulls on many occasions. Before the 
Romans, other conquerors found the na- 
tives of the Peninsula bravely facing the 
bulls. No wonder Juanito is proud of this 
ancient and typically Spanish fiesta. 

Our car, a Citroen, passed scores of 
peasants on their way to work as we 
headed toward the Guardiola ranch. Some 
of them were lucky enough to have 
bicycles or burros, but most of them 
were on foot along the tree-lined high- 
way. In many instances the wife rode 
behind her husband on the bicycle or the 
sturdy burro’s back. In the late after- 
noon they would again return along this 
road to their homes, weary after a long 
day’s work. The women wore scarfs over 
their heads covering their faces to the 
eyes, a custom handed down in this part 
of rural Spain since the days of the 
Moors. As the sun was quite warm in 
early May, they also wore large straw 
hats over the scarfs. Some of the men 
were already plowing. In one field, we 
counted thirty mules plodding along the 
furrows broadside, and their drivers were 
gossiping as their plows turned the soil. 
Thus is the monotony of a long day’s 
toil pleasantly shortened. 


September 


These good roads along which the peas- 
ant walks to distant fields have made 
bull hauling a much easier chore. Bulls 
are now freighted to the ring in trucks. 
In olden days they were driven along the 
roads and through the open country, sur- 
rounded by steers and guarded by mount- 
ed herders. The herd instinct is strong 
in fighting bulls and when herded they 
can be easily moved. Yet they often at- 
tack instantly if alone. In many instances 
bell-oxen are used to lead the bulls from 
one place to another. Bulls have been 
known to break loose from the herd and 
run berserk within a city. On rare and 
dangerous occasions they have crashed 
into store buildings causing terror and 
panic. Juanito told of one such instance 
that happened not many years ago. The 
frightened and angered bull was finally 
shot by a policeman. 

Juan Cabeza, the mayoral, invited us 
into the large living room of the ranch 
house. Its tile floor and thick stone walls 
kept out the heat and its sturdy oak 
furniture was comfortable and inviting. 
Many trophies adorned the walls, suc 
as Spanish pottery, oil paintings and 
numerous mounted heads of famous bulls. 
We looked at the life-like head of Estu- 
diante No. 85, who came out June, 1946, 
and won great applause in the ring. 
There was Correton No. 13, from Dona 
Guardiola’s individual herd, who made a 
name for himself in the ring in 1949, and 
Oyamiro, another brave bull who fought 
until the last in Seville in 1950. This bull 
had been twice applauded for nobleness 
and bravery. He was killed by Paco 
Mufioz, who fought him so valiantly that 
he was awarded the bull’s ears and tail. 

Most of the mounted heads in the large 
living room of the ranch of don Guardiola 
had either one, or both ears gone. These 
had been granted as coveted trophies to 
the matador who had bravely fought the 
courageous animal. Two ears may be 
awarded if the toreador’s performance 
has been high-class. If he has done per- 
fect work he gets both ears and the tail 
along with a hoof. This last award is 
very seldom granted and when a hoof is 
awarded the crowd goes wild, says one 
writer. “They jump into the arena, take 
possession of the toreador whom a group 
of fanatics raise shoulder high and carry 
out through the main door, parading him 
through the streets of the city right to 
the door of his abode, whatever the dis- 
tance, accompanied by the fans who shout 
until they become hoarse.” 

Fighting bulls differ according to the 
parts of Spain in which they are raised. 
The climate, composition of the soil, the 
distance they go for water, all have their 
influences upon the animals. Senor Guar- 
diola, as well as other bull raisers, leaves 
nothing undone to make his animals per- 
fect specimens for the rings. They are 
kept on ranges where the finest hygienic 
conditions exist in regard to the grazing 
and foodstuffs which is rationed accord- 
ing to the age and condition of the bull. 
Juan Cabeza told us that he arises at 
five each morning to see that all is well 
—if there is plenty of water, if the 
pumps are working. Then he feeds the 
bulls, a mixed feed grown on the ranch. 
They eat grass the remainder of the day. 

Many breeders believe that the best 
bulls and finest bullfighters come from 
Andalucia where the climate is warm. 
They contend that their matadors are 
more graceful than other Spanish mata- 
dors and are endowed with a character- 
istic indolence necessary in a good bull 
fighter, due to the Moorish blood in their 
veins. 
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According to Juan Cabeza there is as 
much difference between a domestic bull 
and ° ae eee ao be peagg a es 
a wolf and a dog. Cabeza told us that ti ei 
fighting bulls have a quality of muscle é E Market 
and sinew and speed that is not found ; Code Pa vee 
in domestic bulls. These fighting bulls 
are wild animals in every sense of the 
word. They have been bred from strains 
that have come down in direct descent 
from the wild bulls that first ranged the 
peninsula. This strain of fighting blood, 
which can only be kept pure by con- 
scientious testing in the tientas, makes 
the bull brave. In other words, fighting 


bulls are the products of many genera- eS) a 
tions of careful breeding, just as race : "Tih ; 
horses are, and when that strain is killed Ps 6 j wo 
in the ring, it is finished forever. f os & £ 
Every bull ranch has an efficient and ; 8 e,8 
conscientious foreman like Juan Cabeza, . fe We oy 
who, according to one writer, is “‘the real | ‘ OC X00 | 100 


a pease nee > 58 is well ene in 
i ssi and s sast, its 

bistery, Gcavectecletion bd tes neuen. AD (OCT. 10-21 during STATE FAIR OF TEXAS) 
of this knowledge is in his head and 

when Sefor Guardiola, or any other bull 28 OUTSTANDING BREEDS 


raiser asks a question about a certain 


bull, the mayoral does not hesitate a : a : 
moment. He has the information at the Make reservations now to exhibit your livestock before a great 


tip of his tongue. international audience — representing the vast, untapped 

The foreman has other helpers under markets of Mexico, Central and South America. This is an 
him. There is the remount man, who important new dividend that supplements the State Fair of 
must be a fine horseman and adept with Texas audience, which is the nation's largest — over 


0-foot pole. It is his job to herd and 
hee up Sais. Then Bn are the foot- 2,000,000 annually. $79,336 in premiums. 
herders who ae the lassoes with skill 
n recision. There are many vaqueros 
poh ote There is a total od abe LIVESTOCK SHOWS HORSE SHOWS 
ninety workers on the Guardiola ranch. Beef Cattle Show Oct. 10-21 Quarter Herse Shew Oct. 10-18 
The large ranches where bulls are bred Dairy Cattle Show Oct. 10-21 Open Cutting Horse Show. Oct. 16-18 
are called dehesas (ranges). They are Milking Shorthorn Show Oct. 10-21 Shetland Pony Show Oct. 19-25 
usually enclosed by a quick- ae and Breeding Swine Show Oct. 10-18 Palomino Horse Show Oct. 19-25 





water is plentiful, if not from natural Sheep and Goat Show Oct. 10-18 Jr. Livestock Show Oct. 17-24 





streams, then — ig troughs. 
The bull spends his life on this range 

until he is taken to the plaza and during SEE THESE SPECTACULAR ATTRACTIONS! 
those years his contacts with man are * Big Musical Stage Show * Aut Swenson Thrillcade 


held to the absolute minimum. We no- * Ice Cycles of 1954  Third-Dimension Agriculturama 


ticed that tall cactus, at least ten feet 
high, with huge gnarled roots, enclosed * Farm Implement Show * Million-Dollar Midway 
part of the Guardiola range. * Cotton Bowl Football * Thousands of Free Exhibits 


Spanish vaqueros and cg aro cow- 
boys brand their animals in the same 
fn. na red hot iron (ganaderia) FAIR DATES OcT. 10-25 
burns the brand on the thick hides. From q DALLAS 
time immemorial, fighting bulls, as well 
as other cattle in Spain, have been 
branded in that way. As our first cattle 
came from that country and many of 
our earliest brands in Texas were Span- 
ish, there is no doubt that the art of 
branding with the hot iron was learned 
from the Spaniards. : 

Most bull raisers in Spain decorate 
their corrals, plazas de toros, and out- 
side patios with their brands. Therefore 
to make the brand more distinctive an 
added emblem (divisa) is added. This 
consists of a band with characteristic 
colors. The brand stands out like a coat 


of arms when displayed around the white 

ranch house. The individual brand of - R NC } ES - RANCH l DANS 

Senor Guardiola is an § inside 2 G, 

p ogpene A for a yg with Buy and Sell Registered and Commercial Cattle, Specializing in Herd and Range 
Ses ths aa as cen Gee cee ae - Bulls, Quality Females, Sell Ranches and Make Ranch Loans. 

he is subjected to a test (tienta) before Some attractive offerings for sale now. Priced to sell. 

his public appearance is made. This 


tienta is called a try-out in English. It JOHN C. BURNS, Fort Worth 2, Texas 


is made by professionals or amateurs in Ae d 
a small a Rae on the canal All large 1205 Burk Burnett Building Phones: Office ED-9546, Res. PE-3245 


ranches have such miniature plazas. A 
week before our visit a private bull fight 
had been staged on the Guardiola ranch 
in honor of Generalissimo Franco when The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
some of the leading matadors of Spain P : i 

displayed their art. Among them were five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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N. E. OKLAHOMA 
OCTOBER 3ist 


Selling 300 Head. 


October 31st is the day and Vinita, Oklahoma, is the place to 
start your registered Brangus herd or to improve your present 
herd. The animals offered in this sale are enrolled or registered 
in the American Brangus Breeders Association. The consignors 
are dipping deep into their herds to present this great offering 
> of females and top young bulls. Here is a real opportunity to * 
establish a solid foundation of Brangus—the MODERN, AMERI- 
CAN breed of beef cattle . . . the nation’s fastest growing breed! 


For further information, write 


RAYMOND POPE, SALE MANAGER 
BOX 232 @ VINITA, OKLAHOMA 


NORTHEAST OKLAHOMA BRANGUS 
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BRANGUS SALE 
VINITA, OKLA. 


215 iendin 7 25 Bulls 


Quarter-Bloods, Half-Bloods 


Registered Brangus 
Registered Angus bred to Three- 
* Quarter Bulls will drop Brangus * 
Calves 


REAL FOUNDATION OPPORTUNITY 
BREEDERS ASS'N - VINITA, OKLA. 
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SPRAY Livestock 


If you do... 
do it RIGHT 


with a 
SPRAY-DIP! 


You wouldn't build half a fence and expect it 
to hold your herd! So why expect a few squirts 
here and there to give you full protection 
against livestock parasites? 

There's only one sprayer made that will give 
you 100% saturation . . . protection against 
oll profit-robbing livestock parasites the year 
‘round. That's the world-famous SPRAY-DIP! 
Sure it costs more than half-measure make- 
shifts. But so does a whole fence cost more than 
half a fence. The SPRAY-DIP is a long-term 
capital investment. It's insurance against costly 
losses by profit-robbing parasites’. . . such as 
flies, grubs, ticks and lice, the year ‘round, 
yeer atter year. 

A SPRAY-DIP will pay for itself over and over 
again. If you have 100 head or more, sou're 
losing money by not owning a SPRAY-DIP, 
Make us prove it! 


Write for Proof and 
Name of Nearest Dealer 


LIVESTOCK SPRAYER MANUFACTURING C0. 


771-C Coleman St. 





San Jose, Cal. 
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Carlos Arruza, Pepe Luis Vazquez and 
his brother Manolo, Miguel po (el 
Litri) and Julio Vito, classified accord- 
ing to a Spanish pictorial as “Aristo- 
cratas todos de la sangre”’—all aristo- 
crats of the blood. 

During the tienta the young bulls are 
tested one at a time. The mayoral and 
his helpers remain very quiet, lest they 
excite the animal by undue conversation. 
Often a matador flourishes a cape which 
the bulls will eventually have to face in 
the ring. Everything about this young 
bull is closely watched during the try- 
out. “Does he charge at a distance? Does 
he paw the ground first? When he 
charges the horse, does he keep his feet 
well back and thrust with full power, 
continuing to push to reach the man and 
animal, even when the steel goes into 
his muscle? Does he use the full force of 
his hind legs and the small of his back, 
or does he only chop with his neck to 
get rid of the pic?” 

If he is brave the men who have been 
so tensely watching shout enthusiastic- 
ally “toro”, which means the young bull 
has been approved for the ring. On the 
other hand if the bull turns quickly and 
quits the charge when he is punished, the 
men disdainfully shout “buey” (ox) and 
the animal is doomed to castration and 
the meat market. 

According to these try-outs the bull is 
labeled malo (bad), regular (fair), bueno 
(good), or superior (high class). 

Most fighting bulls are black but there 
are, of course, bulls of many colors. When 
an odd colored bull comes into the ring 
the crowd is liable to shout derisively, 
“it’s a cow”. Hemingway describes these 
bulls in his book “Death in the After- 
noon”: “They have thick, strong hides 
with glossy pelts, small heads with wide 
foreheads, strength and shape of horns 
with curve forward, short thick neck with 
the great hump of muscle which erects 
when the bull is angry, wide shoulders, 
very small hooves and length and slen- 
derness of tail.” 

Genetic principles are always consid- 
ered first in bull breeding. Each animal 
is branded with a number that corre- 
sponds to the one set down in the regis- 
tration book, plus another number show- 
ing the year of his birth. Bullfighters 
observe these numbered brands and the 
animals before each fight. Sometimes it 
is a question which animal to choose. In 
such cases their choice is determined by 
the toss of a coin, the cast of dice, or 
numbers drawn from a hat. All fighting 
bulls do not die in the ring. Sometimes 
when they are unusually brave and show 
extraordinary prowess during a fight, 
they win their freedom. For the remain- 
der of their lives they are permitted to 
pasture unmolested. One writer points 
out that fighting bulls are kept celibate. 

Before we left the ranch Juan Cabeza 
took us out to the bull ring and corrals 
in the back. To our surprise two young 
Spanish boys who had been resting in 
the shade came forward to meet us. They 
were Antonio Martinez, 16, and Miguel 
Guerro, 17. They had walked fifty kilome- 
ters, having heard by “bamboo tele- 
graph” that there was to be a tienta on 
the Guardiola ranch, and under their 
arms they carried a dusty bundle, which 
we soon learned was a faded cape. These 
bundles were their only baggage. The 
eyes of the lads were full of stars when 
they talked about bull fighting, and to be 
a good matador was the driving urge 
and ambition of their lives. 

These boys, like hundreds of other 
Spanish youths, had done much of their 
training in the moonlight on the ranges. 


September 


One of them, Antonio, claimed to be a 
spontaneous performer (espontaneo). 
Such a performer is a young boy who 
is carried away by enthusiasm. He dares 
to jump into an arena during a fight and 
to begin to ~~ with the bull. Antonio 
told us that he had jumped into the ring 
and made three passes before he was 
thrown out of the Seville bull ring. He 
also boasted that he had been given the 
bull’s ears after putting up a good fight 
in the Lora del Rio plaza. 

Many famous matadors began vheir 
career as espontaneos, yet such an act 
naturally infuriates the matador, espe- 
cially when the limelight is stolen from 
his feats. Sometimes his work in pre- 
paring the bull for the death thrust is 
thus spoiled. Yet in many instances these 
young boys give the public an exciting 
show, and make a name for themselves. 
In such cases, some wealthy ranchman 
will probably sponsor them and give them 
an opportunity to become an _ expert 
matador. On the other hand they break 
the law when jumping into a ring and 
are usually arrested and taken to jail. 
This is punishment for suicidal reckless- 
ness because they faced the bull without 
proper training. 

After the try-out had been described 
to us, we, too, were peo. arvagean not to 
see one, believing it would be more ex- 
citing and more interesting perhaps than 
an actual fight in a big plaza. Seeing 
the shining black car in which we were 
traveling the boys told us hopefully that 
they had heard also that there would be 
a tienta on a neighboring ranch. Eager 
for further adventure we took the hint 
and promised to drive them there when 
our visit was concluded at El] Toruno. 

Before leaving Sefior Guardiola’s ranch 
home, adorned with an iron weather vane 
depicting a matador fighting a bull, iron 
balconies and blooming flowers, Juan 
Cabeza posed for a picture, showing the 
wide, flatiron-type stirrup used on Span- 
ish saddles. He galloped ahead of us 
through the pasture and opened the wire 
gate. Since it was noon, the bulls were 
resting under the roots of the giant 
cactus plants and siesta-time was upon 
them. They looked as peaceful as Texas 
bulls, in fact, docile as they rested in 
the shade. Juan Cabeza waved us adieu 
and with our two added companions we 
drove down the road toward the next 
ranch, 

The two espontaneos sat in the front 
seat with the driver enjoying to the 
fullest the comfortable car. There was 
quiet for a few minutes, then Martinez 
said, “When I become a bull fighter I 
will get myself a car.” 

I told him that some day he might be- 
come a famous matador and that I could 
then tell my friends in Texas that I had 
once ridden with him in Spain. 

The lad looked at me, his dark eyes 
full of dreams. “May your words go into 
the ears of God,” he replied seriously in 
his native tongue, and added that no 
matter how famous he should ever be- 
come he would never forget the ride we 
gave him that morning. 

As it turned out, there was no try-out 
at the next ranch, so we returned to 
Seville, letting the would-be-matadors 
out at the railroad some twenty miles 
up the road. They planned to jump the 
next freight in their continued search for 
a tienta. 

After returning to Seville we visited 
with Senor Guardiola in his palatial 
home just across the street from our 
hotel. Sefor Guardiola, father of four- 
teen children, is a small handsome man 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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A good gasoline for any Texan— 
especially good on Texas farms 
: and ranches 


7 % 





\ 

\ 
Texas farmers are enthusiastic users of Humble Motor Fuel. 
Here’s why — it gives: 


e Easy starting 

© Rapid warm-up 

® Smooth, fast acceleration 

© Thorough vaporization 

e Low crankcase dilution 

¢ Protection against vapor lock 
© Longer engine life 


Use it in your automobiles, trucks, tractors, stationary 
engines on the farm. It contains a patented solvent oil to 
prevent the formation of power-robbing deposits. 


nC HUMBLE (ur Guarantee of Extra Quality 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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DERRICK 
HEREFORD RANCH 
(9th sluniversary 
SALE 

RIDAY, OCT. 9 











Herd sire Flashy Knight 21st, 
he by WHR Flashy Cavalier. 





sw CUSHING, OKLA. 





EASY-KEEPING 
HAZLETT BREEDING 
100 HEAD - 80 LOTS 


Included in the offering are some of our best—cows 
of good ages that have consistently been good produc- 
ers, some with calves at side. Bred heifers, open heif- 
ers and top bull prospects will be offered. The offer- 
ing will be in excellent condition to go into your herd 
and do well for you—they will not be overdone with 
flesh. 





Make your plans now to be with us sale day PR ae Ke 
and select from our offering the easy flesh- =. RN I Ea OP a ea ' f 
ing kind that is strong in Hazlett breeding. Herd sire, Baca Duke E, a grandson of Baca R Domino 33rd. He sells. 


For catalog, address: E, O. Derrick, owner, Box 891 Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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, IS MAP TO SALE 
E. O. DERRICK’S DF TOP HEREFORDS 


SUNNYSIDE 


HEREFORD RANCH October F 





NEW MEXICO’S BIGGEST 
_. AND BEST 
RANGE BULL SALE 


Clovis, N. M. — October 20 


In the New Southwest Purebred Breeders Sale Pavilion 


SELLING 2 50 BULLS 


THIS OFFERING OF REGISTERED RANGE BULLS IS A SIFTED SELECTION OF THE TOP BULLS PRO- 
DUCED ON MORE THAN FIFTY OF THE MAJOR HEREFORD PRODUCING RANCHES IN NEW MEXICO 


Single Lots and Pens of 2. 3. 4. and 5 


AUCTIONEERS: Gene Watson, Walter Britten and Lloyd Otten 


This Sale Is a Feature of the 


SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE FESTIVAL 
OCTOBER 19 - OCTOBER 24 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE 


NEW MEXICO HEREFORD ASS’N 


P. O. BOX 616 — ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


SALE COMMITTEE: 
BERT C. ROY, Rogers, Sale Manager 
ELMER LANGFORD, Texico; PAUL HUDSON, Melrose 
J. J. STEELE, Clovis; A. L. FRENCH, Elida 


* * * * * * 





DIRECTORS 
CHARLIE ARAUJO 


ODWORTH, JR 
s, New Mexi 


005 Broadway 
Anton Te 


BILL ELI 
10963 


LOTT 


Roeblin 


rd & Yorktown 
1, Oklahoma 
*GEORGE GLASCOCK 
Cresson, Texas 
"LESLIE H. GEDDES 
2220 Clinton St 
Rockford, Illinois 
GARRETT HARRELI 
1312 28th Street 
Snyder, Texas 
*WALDO HAYTHORN 


ia 1 


*VOLNEY HILDRETH 


Aled 
D A. JINKENS 
2111 Market Ave 
Fort Worth 6, Texa 
‘“HARLES E. KING 
330 Morningside 
Wichita Falls, Texa 
JOHN A. LILLEY 
7741 Varna Avenue 
Van Nuys, Calif 
BOB MANWILLER 
Birdsboro, Penn 
DOUGLAS B. MITCHELI 
Route 5, Box 316-B 
Fort Worth, Texas 
*JIM E, ROARK 
Anderson, Missouri 
DEAN SAGE 
c/o Harmony Hereford 
Sheridan,Wyoming 
*W. E. (BILL) SHEPARD 
109 Pecan Street 
Terrell, Texas 
EDDIE SMITH 
20 I Street 
San Rafael, Calif 


exas 


*ROBERT Q. SUTHERLANI 


4000 Main Street 

Kansas City, M: 
VAN WIEDER 

263 South High St 

Salem, Oregon 


*Members Executive 
Committee 
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LOYD A. JINKENS, President ; Honorary Life-Time Vice-Presidents 


2111 Market Ave. 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 9 RAY SMYTH 
TOM B. SAUNDERS 


GEORGE GLASCOCK, Executive Vice President . H. CALHOUN 
Cresson, Texas yO GAY COPELAND 


ROY D. BARNES, Regional Vice-President 
5800 N. Federal Blvd. 
Denver, Colorado 


DON DODGE, Regional Vice-President 
3400 Del Paso Blvd. 
No. Sacramento, Calif. 


LESLIE H. GEDDES, Regional Vice-President 
2220 Clinton Street 
Rockford, Illinois 


GAY COPELAND, Chm. Executive Board 
Sonora, Texas 


DOUGLAS B. MITCHELL, Sec’y-Treas. 
P. O. Box 9006 
Fort Worth, Texas 


NATIONAL CUTTING HORSE ASSOCIATION 


THE NATIONAL CUTTING HORSE ASSOCIATION 
CONTINUES TO GROW 


NCHA, since its founding in March, 1946, has steadily grown to a present Membership 
of 850 Members in 32 States, the District of Columbia, Canada, Mexico and Australia. 
Twenty-three (23) Regional and State Organizations are NCHA Affiliates and are co- 
operating with NCHA in the development, encouragement and maintenance of public 
interest in Cutting Horses. 


This steady and sound growth is due in large measure to the untiring efforts of the 
Members of the National Cutting Horse Association. 


* The National Cutting Horse Association acknowledges with grati- 
tude the consideration shown by The Cattleman and other publica- 
tions for the publicity given Cutting Horses and Cutting Horse contests. 
Such publicity has been very valuable to the Association's efforts 
to acquaint the public with the purpose and activities of NCHA and 
has been a tremendous boost for Cutting Horse popularity. 


rrr mre ret 


The Association extends you a cordial invitation to become a Member and help us in 
the promotion and development of public interest in Cutting Horses and Cutting Horse 
Contests. 

As a privilege of Membership you will receive the ANNUAL NCHA BOOKLET, the 
Monthly “CUTTING HORSE CHATTER.” a magazine type newspaper of current Cutting 
Horse activity, and your MEMBERSHIP CARD. In addition, your Cutting Horse is eligible 
for an application for the CERTIFICATE OF ABILITY, A REGISTRY FOR CUTTING 
HORSES ON PERFORMANCE ONLY. 


For any information about Cutting Horses, the Association and Cutting Horse Con- 
tests, please write: DOUGLAS B. MITCHELL, Secretary, P. O. Box 9006, Fort Worth, 


Texas. 
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NCHA Plays Large Part in Cutting 
Horse Development 


HE National Cutting Horse Asso- 

ciation has played a large part in 

the rapid advancement of Cutting 
Horses and Cutting Horse contests in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 
Through the standardization of judging 
rules and method of conducting contests, 
the Association has contributed greatly 
to the present popularity of contests. The 
charter members, a group of interested 
ranchmen, who founded the National Cut- 
ting Horse Association in March, 1946, 
deserve praise for being far sighted 
enough to see the possibilities of such 
an organization. 

Of course, the Cutting Horse has al 
ways been a ranch necessity but it was 
not until the showing of these horses 
in the contest arena that the need arose 
for a definite set of rules whereby all 
Cutting Horses might be judged on an 
equitable basis, regardless of where con- 
tests might be held. Thus the National 
Cutting Horse Association came into 
being. Good sportsmanship among its 
members and the colorful presentation of 
the intelligence of ranch cow-horses as 
they cut cattle have always been the 
keynote of the Association. The great 
majority of contests in rodeos, fairs, 
horse shows, etc., are conducted under 
NCHA Rules and are NCHA approved 
contests. 


NCHA is a non-profit organization 


dedicated to the cause of the Cutting 
Horse whether on the ranch or in the 


show arena. The success of NCHA can 
be attributed directly to its members in 
thirty-two states (Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming), the District of Columbia, 
Canada, Mexico and Australia. These 
members consist of business men who 
have turned to Cutting Horses as an in- 
vigorating sport, as well as ranch peo- 
ple. 

In addition to its individual members, 
NCHA is particularly proud of its affili- 
ates (regional and state organizations) 
who do their full share in advancing 
spectator enthusiasm and the co-opera- 
tion of contestants and shows. These 
NCHA Affiliates are due thanks and 
recognition—they are as follows (with 
headquarters of each given): 

Arizona Cutting Horse 
Patagonia, Arizona. 

Arizona Quarter Horse Breeders Asso- 
ciation, Prescott, Arizona. 

Ellis County Purebred Livestock Breed- 
ers Association, Waxahachie, Texas. 
Fort Worth Horse Shoe Club, 
Worth, Texas. 
Diamond P 

Ohio. 

Gulf Coast Cutting Horse Club, Orange, 
Texas. 

Illinois Cutting 
Collinsville, Illinois. 

Iowa Cutting Horse Association, 
Moines, Iowa. 


Association, 


Fort 


Saddle Club, Cincinnati, 


Horse Association, 


Des 


Kansas Quarter Horse Association, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Michigan Cutting Horse Association 
(in process), Charlotte, Michigan. 

Mounted Sheriff’s Posse of New Eng- 
land, Norwell, Mass. 

North Dakota Cutting Horse Associa- 
tion, Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Northern Quarter Horse’ Breeders 
Association, Bozeman, Montana. 

Northwest Cutting Horse Association, 
Salem, Oregon. 
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Northwest Quarter Horse Association, 
Pendleton, Oregon. 

Ohio Cutting Horse 
process), Parkersburg, 

Oklahoma Cutting Horse 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Pacific Coast Cutting Horse 
tion, San Fernando, California. 

Parker County Sheriff’s Posse, 
erford, Texas. 

South Texas Cutting Horse 
tion, San Antonio, Texas. 

Western Horse Exhibitors Association 
of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 

Western States Cutting Horse 
ciation, Ogallala, Nebraska. 

Yavapai, County Fair 
Prescott, Arizona. 


Association (in 
West Virginia. 
Association, 
Associa 


Weath- 


Associa- 


Asso- 


Association, 


For Show Season July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953. Champions Named Since 
July 1, 1953, Will Be Included Among 1953-54 Winners. 


(NCHA APPROVED OPEN CONTESTS) 


SAGEBRUSH RODEO AND RACE MEET, 
BRUSH, COLORADO, JULY 3-4, 1952: LITTLE 
ANNE B, Roy D. Barnes, Denver, Colorado, 
owner-rider. 

ST. PAUL RODEO ASSOCIATION, ST. PAUL, 
OREGON, JULY 3-5, 1952: SNIPPER W, Don 
Dodge, North Sacramento, California, owner- 
rider. 

MID-WESTERN HORSE SHOW AND RODEO, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, JULY 3-6, 1952: STRAW 
BOSS T, Roy Thorp, Mesquite, Texas, owner- 
rider. 

JOSEY RANCH RODEO, CARROLLTON, 
TEXAS, JULY 4, 1952: Tie, BLACK MAMA, E, 
Lawton Bragg, Tulsa, Okiahoma, owner; Gene 
Overcash, rider. SCHOOL GIRL, Ramsey & 
Marburger, Stephenville, owner; Faye Mar- 
burger, rider. 

PRESCOTT FRONTIER DAYS, 
ARIZONA, JULY 4-6, 1952: BALD 
Slim Trent, Prescott, Arizona, owner; 
maker, rider. 

ASH HOLLOW ROUND UP, LEWELLEN, 
NEBRASKA, JULY 4-6, 1952: CINDERELLA 
WHITE, Walt Haythorn, Ogallala, Nebraska, 
owner-rider. 

TOPPENISH POW WOW RODEO, TOPPEN- 
ISH, WASHINGTON, JULY 4-6, 1952: ROCKY 
RED, Earl Albin, Comanche, Texas, owner-rider. 

LOMPOC RODEO ASSOCIATION, LOMPOC, 
CALIFORNIA, JULY 5, 1952: Tie, CHEE CHEE, 
Bill Schwindt, Saticoy, California, owner; Ray 
Yanez, rider. SCHOOL BOY, Sydna Woodyard, 
North Hollywood, California, owner-rider. 

WILL ROGERS ROUNDUP CLUB RODEO, 
CLAREMORE, OKLAHOMA, JULY 9-12, 1952: 
DAPPER, W. Everett, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
owner-rider. 

SOLANO COUNTY FAIR, VALLEJO, CALI- 
FORNIA, July 13, 1952: ANDY R O, George Wis- 
wall, Merced, California, owner; Greg Laugh- 
er, rider. 

RANGER RODEO, RANGER, TEXAS, JULY 
16-19, 1952: HOLLYWOOD SNAPPER, Dr. D. G. 
Strole, Abilene, Texas, owner; Elmo Faver, rider. 

OLNEY QUARTER HORSE SHOW AND 
RODEO, OLNEY, TEXAS, JULY 17-19, 1952: 
MISS NANCY BAILEY, Bob Burton, Arlington, 


Texas, owner-rider. 

CATTLEMAN’S DAYS, GUNNISON, COLO- 
RADO, JULY 19-20, 1952: No Finals. First go- 
round: SONNY BOY, Ed Bowman, Peyton, Colo- 
rado, owner-rider. Second go-round: SONNY BOY. 

HERALD RIDERS RODEO, GALT, CALI- 
FORNIA, JULY 20, 1952: SNIPPER W, Don 
Dodge, North Sacramento, California, owner- 
rider. 

PARKER COUNTY SHERIFF'S POSSE 
RODEO, WEATHERFORD, TEXAS, JULY 23-25: 
LITTLE TOM W, Philip Williams, Tokio, Texas, 
owner-rider. 

SONOMA COUNTY FAIR AND HORSE 
SHOW, SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA, JULY 26- 
27, 1952: POCO TIVIO, Don Dodge, North Sacra- 
mento, California, owner; Chester Cook, rider. 

RANCHO RIDING CLUB, RANCHO SANTA 
FE, CALIFORNIA, JULY 27, 1952: BOBBY SOX, 
Kathryn Starr, Ramona, California, owner; Jim- 
my Williams, rider. 

BOULDER POW WOW, BOULDER, COLO- 
RADO, JULY 27-28, 1952: SONNY BOY, Ed 
Bowman, Peyton, Colorado, owner-rider. 

FARMER CITY FAIR, FARMER CITY, ILLI- 
NOIS, JULY 30, 1952: BLONDIE B, River House 


PRESCOTT, 
HORNET, 
John Shu- 


Farm, Godfrey, Illinois, owner; Larry J. David- 
son, rider. 

CONTRA COSTA COUNTY FAIR AND 
HORSE SHOW, ANTIOCH, CALIFORNIA, JULY 
31-AUG. 1: Tie: POCO TIVIO Don Dodge, North 
Sacramento, California, owner; Chester Cook, 
rider. SNIPPER W, Don Dodge, North Sacra- 
mento, California, owner-rider. 

SPANISH PEAKS FIESTA, WALSENBURG, 
COLORADO, AUGUST 2-3, 1952: SONNY BOY, 
Ed Bowman, Peyton, Colorado, owner-rider. 

WEST KLICKITAT HORSEMEN’S _INC,, 
WHITE SALMON, WASH., AUGUST 2-3, 1952: 
SILVER FLEX, Grant Farris, Salem, Oregon, 
owner-rider. 

SANDWICH HORSE SHOW, SANDWICH, IL- 
LINOIS, AUGUST 3, 1952: STRAW BOSS T, Roy 
Thorp, Mesquite, Texas, owner-rider. 

PIKES PEAK OR BUST RODEO, one 
SPRINGS, COLORADO, AUGUST 5-9, 
COCOA; Dick Thate, Denver, Celevede, 
rider. 

PANHANDLE SADDLE CLUB, SCOTTS- 
BLUFF, NEBRASKA, AUGUST 6-8, 1952: Tie 
LITTLE ANNIE B, Roy D. Barnes, Denver, Colo- 
rado, owner-rider; and BLONDIE, Ray Edsall, 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota, owner-rider, 

BIG SPRING RODEO, BIG SPRING, TEXAS, 
AUGUST 6-9, 1952: HOLLYWOOD SNAPPER, 
Dr. D. G. Strole, Abilene, Texas, owner; Elmo 
Faver, rider. 

TOP O° TEXAS RODEO, PAMPA, TEXAS, 
AUGUST 6-9, 1952: Little nom W, Philip Wil- 
liams, Tokio, Texas, owner-ric 

SHASTA COUNTY SHERIFF'S POSSE, RED- 
DING, CALIFORNIA, AUGUST 8-10, 1952: 
CLAY PIGEON, Clay M. Floyd, Prescott, Arizona, 
owner; Slim Trent, rider. 

OLD SPANISH DAYS, SANTA BARBARA, 
CALIFORNIA, AUGUST 9, 1952: BLACK PEP- 
PER, Wayman Newfield, Bakersfield, California, 
owner-rider, 

BLANCO VALLEY FAIR, BLANCO, TEXAS, 
AUGUST 9-10, 1952: COPPER, George Glascock, 
Cresson, Texas, owner; Guy Harrell, rider. 

NEBRASKA'S BIG RODEO, BURWELL, NE- 
BRASKA, AUGUST 13-16, 1952: SANCHO W, 
Jackie Worthington, Jacksboro, Texas, owner- 
rider. 

CENTRAL WYOMING FAIR AND RODEO, 
CASPER, WYOMING, AUGUST 14-16, 1952: LIT- 
TLE ANNIE B, Roy D. Barnes, Denver, Colo- 
rado, owner-rider. 

BLACK HILLS RANGE DAYS, RAPID CITY, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, AUGUST 14-17, 1952: COCOA, 
Dick Thate, Denver, Colorado, owner-rider. 

CISCO ROUNDUP, CISCO, TEXAS, AUGUST 
15-16, 1952: SILVER LIGHT, Mrs. Bess Y. Hud- 
son, Cresson, Texas, ov. ner; Stanley Bush, rider. 

SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY FAIR, STOCKTON, 
CALIFORNIA, AUGUST 17-21, 1952: ANDY R 
O, George Wiswall, Merced, California, owner; 
Greg Laugher, rider 

POSSUM KINGDOM ROUNDUP, GRAHAM, 
TEXAS, AUGUST 20-23, 1952: ROYAL KING, 
Ear! Albin, Comanche, Texas, owner-rider 

COUNTY FAIR AND RODEO, LONGMONT, 
COLORADO, AUGUST 21-23, 1952: SONNY BOY, 
Ed Bowman, Peyton, Colorado, owner-rider. 

SISKIYOU COUNTY FAIR, YREKA, CALI- 
FORNIA, AUGUST 22-23, 1952: TUMBLEWEED, 
Graeme Stewart, Dorris, California, owner; Mary 
Harbinson, rider 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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The Cutting Horses pictured on these and the following 
two pages have been selected as being among the Cutting 
Horses that have been placing very well in National Cutting 
Horse Association approved open contests during the past 
NCHA C. of A. refers to the Certificate of Ability 


number issued by the National Cutting Horse Association, 


year 


and this number follows the name of the horse in each case 


when such a number has been awarded. 
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1952-1953 TOP 


JESSE JAMES, NCHA C. of A. 28, owned and ridden by B. D. Fus- 


sell, Columbus, Texas. Cathey photo. 


MAJOR KING, AQHA P-14,005, NCHA C. of A. 89, owned by Mike 
and Millie Leonard's M & M Ranch, Milford, Texas, ridden by Milt 


Bennett. 


GINGER J, NCHA C. of A. 
Geddes, Rockford, III. 


173, owned and ridden by L. H. “Les” 


THE SPANIARD, NCHA C. of A. 
Bill Simon, Prescott, Arizona. Ludwig Studio and Camera Shop photo. 


112, owned and ridden by Mrs. 


. SEWALT, NCHA C. of A. 147, owned and ridden by Bob Manwiller, 


Birdsboro, Pa. 





CUTTING HORSES 


. COPPERETTE, owned and ridden by Al Inman, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Cathey photo. 


. MARION’S GIRL, owned by Marion Flynt, Midland, Texas, ridden by 
Buster Welch, Midland, Texas. Midland Camera Shop photo 


. LADY LEE, NCHA C. of A. 92, owned and ridden by J. J. “Whizzer” 


Miles, Jr., Cresson, Texas. 


. HOLLYWOOD SNAPPER, NCHA C. of A. 145, owned by Dr. and 
Mrs. D. G. Strole, Abilene, Texas, ridden by Billy Bush. Cathey photo 


. RUSTY W., owned and ridden by S. A. Wheeler, Weatherford, Texas 
Cathey photo. 


. JANEANNA‘S BOOTS, NCHA C. of A. 172, owned and ridden by 
Foster Richmond, Al-Kay Ranch, Olney, Texas. Cathey photo 
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1952-1953 TOP 


. MISS TEXAS, AQHA 36,000, owned and ridden by J. D. Craft, 


Jacksboro, Texas. Cathey photo. 


. SNIPPER W., NCHA C. of A. 119, owned and ridden by Don Dodge, 


Barbara Worth Stables, Sacramento, Calif. Cathey photo. 


. H O, AQHA P-37,329, NCHA C. of A. 121, owned by H. Calhoun, 


Cresson, Texas, ridden by Bodell Whitehead, Sonora, Texas. Cathey 
photo. 


. PRINCESS EVANS owned and ridden by Al Buchli, Big Timber, Mon- 


tana. Cathey photo. 


. RUSTY H, owned and ridden by C. K. Huthsing, Jr., West Los Ange- 


les, Calif. John W. Williamson photo. 


POCO LENA, NCHA C. of A. 165, owned and ridden by Don Dodge, 
Barbara Worth Stables, Sacramento, Calif. Gressett photo. 








. OUR MONEY, NCHA C. of A. 152, owned by George J. Pardi, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, ridden by Kenny Hooker. Mixer photo. 


. MOUSETRAP, AQHA P-27,560, NCHA C. of A. 129, owned and rid- 


den by Bill Simon, Prescott, Arizona. 


. SMUT, owned and ridden by Dr. William H. Worrell, Houston, Texas. 
Cathey photo. 


. M AND M’S MAGGIE, NCHA C. of A. 151, owned by George J. 
Pardi, Cincinnati, Ohio, ridden by Kenny Hooker. Mixer photo 


. SUTHERLAND’S DOLLY DOLL, NCHA C. of A. 174, owned and rid- 
den by Bob Sutherland, Kansas City, Mo. From a painting by Orren 


Mixer. 


. SUTHERLAND’S READY CASH, NCHA C. of A. 175, owned by R. Q. 
Sutherland, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Cutting Horse Champions 
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SAN LUIS OBISPO FAIR, PASO ROBLES, 
CALIFORNIA, AUGUST 22-23, 1952: POCO 
TIVIO, Don Dodge, North Sacramento, California, 
owner; Chester Cook, rider. 

KENDALL COUNTY FAIR, ee TEXAS, 
AUGUST 22-24, 19 JFF Shorty Free- 
man, Richmond, y 

PLATTE COUNTY FAIR ‘ RODEO, 
WHEATLAND, WYOMING, AUGUST 23, 1952: 
MOUSETRAP, Clay M. Floyd, Prescott, Arizona, 
owner; Bill Simon, rider. 

COWLEY COUNTY FAIR AND RODEO, 
WINFIELD, KANSAS, AUGUST 27-29, 1952: 
JOE HENRY, Nancy Bragg, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
owner-rider. 

ORANGE COUNTY SHERIFF’S POSSE 
HORSE SHOW, ORANGE, TEX AUGUST 28- 
30, 1952: MISS NANCY BAILEY, Bob Burton, 
Arlington, Texas, owner-rider. 

SAN FERNAN ALLEY ae eg oa 
RIDGE, C FORNIA, A 0, 1952: 
SNIPPER W, Don Dodge, North meen 
California, owner-rider. 

INTY FAIR & LIVESTOCK SHOW, 

~~, AUGUST 29-SEPT 19: 

D, Graeme Stewart, Dorris, Califor- 
nia, owner; Mary Harbinson, rider. 

35-A DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, MARIPOSA, CALIFORNIA, AUGUST 30, 
1952: WOODWASP, Roduner & Sons, Merced, 
California, owner; Walt Roduner, rider. 

TILDEN RODEO, TILDEN, TEX AUGUST 
30-SEPT. 1, 1952: FRESCO, Blue Cedar Ranch, 
Medina, Texas, owner; Royce Baker, rider. 

ELLENSBURG RODEO AND SHOW, ELLENS- 
BURG, WASHINGTON, AUGUST 31-SEP i, 
1952: FRENCHY, Sandy Sanderson, Ellensburg, 
Washington, owner-rider. 

BISHOP RODEO, BISHOP, CALIFORNIA, 
AUGUST 31-SEPT. 1, 1952: SNIPPER W, Don 
Dodge, North Sacramento, California, owner-rider. 

QUENTIN RIDI CLUB, QUENTIN, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AUGUST 31-SEPT. 1, 1952: ARAFF, 
Al Marah Farms, Bethesda, Maryland, owner ; 
Harold Brite, rider. 

CUTTING C ‘TEST, WEST MONROE, 

. 1-5, 1952: LITTLE TOM W, 
Philip William: kio, Texas, owner-rider. 

NORTH-CENTRAL TEXAS FAIR AND 
RODEO, CLEBURNE, TEXAS, SEPT. 3-6, 1952: 
SKIPPER D, Homer Dixon, Aledo, Texas, owner- 
rider. 

SHASTA DISTRICT FAIR, A ERSON, CAL- 
IFORNIA, SEPTEMBER 4-5, 1952: POCO TIVIO, 
Don Dodge, North Sacramento, California, owner ; 
Clyde Kennedy, rider. 

CHEYENNE COUNTY FAIR AND RODEO, 
CHEYENNE WELLS, COLORADO, SEPT. 4-6, 
1952: COCOA, Dick Thate, Denver, Colorado, own- 
er-rider. 

ANTELOPE VALLEY FAIR, LANCASTER, 
CALIFORNIA, SEPT. 7, 1952: SMOKEY JOF, 
Slim Trent, Prescott, Arizona, owner; Chuck 
Olson, rider. 

PRESCOTT QUARTER HORSE SHOW, PRES- 
COTT, ARIZONA, SEPT. 13-14, 1952: LITTLE 
TOM W, Philip Williams, Tokio, Texas, owner- 
rider 

MID-SOUTH FAIR AND RODEO, MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE, SEPT. 18-27, 1952: SANCHO W, 
Jackie Worthington, Jacksboro, Texas, owner- 
rider. 

20TH DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL ASS'N., 
AUBURN, CALIFORNIA, SEPT. 20-21, 1952: 
SANDY MUSH, Frank Favier, Merced, California, 
owner; Chester Cook, rider. 

TRI-STATE FAIR, AMARILLO, TEXAS, 
SEPT. 25-27, 1952: Tie: SNIPPER W, Don Dodge, 
North Sacramento, California, owner-rider, and 
MISS NANCY BAILEY, Bob Burton, Arlington, 
Texas, owner-rider. 

TRI STATE FAIR JACKPOT, AMARILLO, 
TEXAS, SEPT. 27, 1952: SNOOPER BILL, 
Claude C. Arnold, Ardmore, Oklahoma, owner ; 
Matlock Rose, rider. 

KERN COUNTY FAIR, BAKERSFIELD, CALI- 
FORNIA, SEPT. 27, 1952: FANNIE JAMES, 
Mary Harbinson, Sacramento, California, owner ; 
Billy Bush, rider. 

ARKANSAS LIVESTOCK SHOW, LITTLE 
ROCK, ARKANSAS, SEPT. 29-OCT. 4, 1952: 
SNIPPER W, Don Dodge, North Sacramento, 
California, owner-rider. 

VENTURA COUNTY FAIR, VENTURA, 
CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 1, 1952: SMOKEY 
JOE, Slim Trent, Preseott, Arizona, owner; 
Chuck Olson, rider. 

SAR-BEN CHAMPIONSHIP RODEO, 
A, NEBRASKA, OCTOBER 3-12, 1952: 
R, George Glasscock, Cresson, Texas, own- 

; Guy Harrell, rider 

PRESNO DISTRICT HORSE SHOW, FRESNO, 
CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 5, 1952: ANDY R O, 
George Wiswall, Merced, California, owner; Greg 
Laugher, rider. 

STATE FAIR OF TEXAS, DALLAS, TEXAS, 
OCTOBER 10-12, 1952: POCO LENA, G. W. 
Turpin, Arlington, Texas, owner; Pine Johnson, 
rider. 

LUNA COUNTY SHERIFF’S POSSE, DEM- 
ING, NEW MEXICO, OCTOBER 10-12, 1952: 








CAESAR’S PISTOL, A. R. Eppenauer, Marfa, 
Texas, owner-rider. 

ELLIS COUNTY LIVESTOCK SHOW, WAXA- 
HACHIE, TEXAS, OCTOBER 13-14, 1952: MISS 


NANCY BAILEY, Bob Burton, Arlington, Texas, 
owner-rider 
[ADALUPE COUNTY FAIR AND RODEO, 
JIN, TEXAS, OCTOBER 16-18, 1952: SIL- 
ER preci Mrs. Bess Y. Hudson, Cresson, 
Texas, Stanley Bush, rider. 
NTY FAIR, HANFORD, CALI- 
oc CTOBER 16-18, 1952: POCO TIVIO, 
Don Dodge, North Sacramento, California, owner ; H . P : 

Chester Cook, rider. ‘ ag pian et a 
AMERICAN ROYAL HORSE SHOW, ‘ A ss al i 
CITY, MISSOURI, OCTOBER 18-25, : ty ee — = 
MISS NANCY BAILEY, Bob Burton, Arlington, 
Texas, owner-rider, and LITTLE TOM W, Philip 

Williams, Tokio, Texas, owner-rider. 
PITAL SHOW, ARDMORE, 
MBER 21-22, 1952: SILVER 
Mrs. Bess Y. Hudson, Cresson, Texas, 
owner; Stanley Bush, rider. 

SILVER SPUR RIDERS, YUMA, ARIZONA, 
NOVEMBER 23, 1952: SNIPPER W, Don Dodge, 
North Sacramento, California, owner-rider. 

INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK SHOW, 
CAGO, ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 29-DECE} 

6, 1952: SMOKEY DOODLE, Bob Barnes, Neosho, 
Missouri, owner-rider. 

BARBARA WORTH HORSE SHOW, SACRA- 
MENTO, CALIFORNIA, DECEMBER 12-13, 1 3 
SNIPPER W, Don Dodge, Sacramento, California, 


owner-rider. ¥ ak 
ABILENE WESTERN SPORTS SHOW, ABI- 
LENE, TEXAS, JANUARY 3, 1953: SNOOKY, : = « 
Milt Bennett, Ennis, Texas, owner-rider. f ‘ | 











Ennis, 

FORT WORTH HORSESHOE CLUB, FORT 

btn gag XAS, JANUARY 11, 1953: Tie: 

MISS J. D. Craft, Jacksboro, Texas, 
pond oy and SILVER LIGHT, Mrs. Bess Y. 

Hudson, Cresson, Texas, owner; Stanley Bush, 

rider. 

NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW, DEN- 

VER, COLORADO, JANUARY = 16-25, 1953: ‘ 
SNIPPER W, Don Dodge, North Sacramento, 
California, owner-rider. 

HILDRETH RANCH JACKPOT, ALEDO, 
TEXAS, JANUARY 27, 1953: SILVER LIGHT, 
Mrs. Bess Y. Hudson, Cresson, Texas, owner; 
Stanley Bush, rider. 
SOUTHWESTERN EXPOSITION AND FAT 
STOCK SHOW, FORT WORTH, TEXAS, JAN. 4 
30-FEB. oa ROYAL _™ ony Albin, ; ‘by ‘ d b aa 
, Texas, owner; Andy Hensley, rider. 
STON FAT STOCK SHOW, HOU STON, : < igger an etter 
FEBRUARY 4-15, 1953: JES Y 
iS, B. D. Fussell, Columbus, Texas, 


Bob Burton, rider. : 
catenin ¢ RANCH. MIDDEN,, VALLEY another epoch sale at WHR 








1953: RED BOY, Bill Elliott, West Los Angeles, 
California, owner-rider. 

SAN ANTONIO LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, FEB. 20-MARCH 1, 
1953: ROYAL KING, Earl Albin, Comanche, 
Texas, owner; Andy Hensley, rider. 


SOUTHWEST LOUISIANA LIVESTOCK 
SHOW, LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA, FEB. 26- ¢ 
March 1, 1953: RED MAN, A. J. West, Sulphur, ; Unite k 
Louisiana, owner-rider. 


CALIFORNIA MID-WINTER- FAIR, IMPE- : 
RIAL, CALIFORNIA, FEB. 28-MARCH 5, 1953: 


SNIPPER W, Don Dodge, North Sacramento, WwW “| ; a R he 
California, owner-rider. 

RUSSOM RANCH SHOW, CROWLEY, TEXAS, yoming er or Fate 
MARCH 8, 1953: BUNNER, G. W. Sams, Fort 
Worth, Texas, owner; Andy Hensley, rider. ee 

MID-WINTER FAIR, JACKPOT, IMPERIAL, +s : S eegge EF eee 
CALIFORNIA, MARCH 6, 1953: SKEET SAUL, - ’ if Y dealt 
Mary Harbinson, Sacramento, California, owner ; 
Dude Parke, rider. 

» . JAYCEE RODEO, PHOENIX, 

ARIZONA, MARCH 19-22, 1953: SNIPPER W, 
Don Dodge, North Sacramento, California, owner- 
rider. 
SHADOWETTES HORSE SHOW, SAN FER- 
NANDO, CALIFORNIA, MARCH 22, 1953: 
JOSIE, Bill Schwindt, Saticoy, California, owner- 
rider. 

TUCSON QUARTER HORSE SHOW, TUCSON, 
ARIZONA, MARCH 28-29, 1953: MARION’S 
GIRL, 1! ion Flynt, Midland, Texas, owner; 
Buster eIch, rider. 

RAY WOODS RANCH, EULESS, TEXAS, 
MARCH 29, 1953: SKIPPER D, Homer Dixon, 
Aledo, Texas, r-ride 

L, YUMA, ARIZONA, 

No finals: First go-round; 

Paul Newton, North Holly- 
wood, California, owner-rider Second go- 
round; CLAY PIGEON, Clay M. Floyd, Flag- 
staff, Arizona, owner; Carl Taylor, rider. 

ARB A WORTH SHOW, NORTH SACRA- 
MENTO, CALIFORNIA, APRIL 10-11, 1953: 
SNIPPER W, Don Dodge, North Sacramento, 
California, owner-rider. 

BORDEN RANCH,’SIMI, CALIFORNIA, 

PRIL 12, 1953: No finals: First go-round; 
POCO LENA, Don Dodge, North Sacramento, 
California, owner; Chester Cook, rider. Second 
go-round; SNIPPER W, Don Dodge, North Sac- 
ramento, California, owner-rider. 

RED BLUFF ROUNDUP, RED BLUFF, CALI- 
FORNIA, APRIL 18-19, 1953: No finals: First 
go-round; POCO LENA, Don Dodge, North Sac- 
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ramento, California, owner; Barbara Dodge, rider. 
Second go-round; SNIPPER W, Don Dodge, 
North Sacramento, California, owner-rider, and 
ANDY RO, George Wiswall, Merced, California, 
owner; Greg Laugher, rider. 

SANTA ROSA ROUNDUP, VERNON, TEXAS, 
APRIL 28-MAY 2, 1953: MISS NANCY BAILEY, 
Bob Burton, Arlington, Texas, owner-rider. 

DIAMOND P RANCH, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
APRIL 26, 1953: OUR MONEY, George J. Pardi, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, owner; Kenny Hoober, rider. 

CLEMENTS STAMPEDE, CLEMENTS, CALI- 
FORNIA, APRIL 26, 1953: Tie: SNIPPER W, 
Don Dodge, North Sacramento, California, owner- 
rider, and ANDY RO, George Wiswall, owner; 
Greg Laugher, rider. 

ARLINGTON SADDLE CLUB SHOW, AR- 
LINGTON, TEXAS, MAY 3, 1953: JESSIE 
JAMES, Benton D. Fussell, Columbus, Texas, 
owner; George Tyler, rider. 

EL RODEO RIDING CLUB, SANTA ANA, 
CALIFORNIA, MAY 3, 1953: JOSIE, Bill 
Schwindt, Saticoy, California, owner-rider. 

NAPA VALLEY HORSEMEN’S ASS’N, NAPA, 
CALIFORNIA, MAY 3, 1953: SNIPPER W, Don 
Dodge, North Sacramento, California, owner- 
rider. 

JOHNNIE LEE WILLS TULSA STAMPEDE, 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA, MAY 5-10, 1953: JESSE 
JAMES, Benton D. Fussell, Columbus, Texas, 
owner; George Tyler, rider. 

NATIONAL STALLION SHOW, WATERLOO, 
IOWA, MAY 7-10, 1953: OUR MONEY, George J. 
Pardi, Cincinnati, Ohio, owner; Kenny Hoober, 
rider. 

SALINAS VALLEY FAIR, KING CITY, CALI- 
FORNIA, MAY 9-10, 1953: SNIPPER W, Don 
Dodge, North Sacramento, California, owner; 
Chester Cook, rider. 

U OF N AGGIE CLUB HORSE SHOW, RENO, 
NEVADA, MAY 9-10, 1953: SKEET SAUL, Mary 
Harbinson, Sacramento, California, owner; Dude 
Parke, rider. 

B-D RANCH, BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA, 
MAY 106, 1953: POCO LENA, Don Dodge, North 
Sacramento, California, owner-rider. 

JACKPOT COW CUTTING, FORT COLLINS, 
COLORADO, MAY 15-16, 1953: LITTLE ANNIE 
B, Roy D. Barnes, Denver, Colorado, owner-rider. 

CALAVERAS COUNTY FAIR, ANGELS 
CAMP, CALIFORNIA, MAY 16, 1953: SNIPPER 
W. Don Dodge, North Sacramento, California, 
owner; Chester Cook, rider. 

SANTA YNEZ VALLEY SHOW, SANTA 
YNEZ, CALIFORNIA, MAY 16-17, 1953: No 
Finals. First go-round: Tie between JOSIE, Bill 
Schwindt, Saticoy, California, owner-rider, and 
CUCO BRITCHES, Paul Newton, North Holly- 
wood, California, owner-rider. Second go-round: 
CUCO BRITCHES. 

SONOITA QUARTER HORSE SHOW, SONOI- 
TA, ARIZONA, MAY 17, 1953: SONNY BOY, Ed 
Bowman, Peyton, Colorado, owner-rider. 

MERCED COUNTY HORSEMEN’S SHOW, 
MERCED, CALIFORNIA, MAY 17, 1953: SNIP- 
PER W, Don Dodge, North Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, owner; Chester Cook, rider. 

MARIN HORSE SHOW, SAN ANSELMO, 
CALIFORNIA, MAY 17, 1953: ANDY RO, George 
Wiswall, Merced, California, owner; Greg Laugh- 
er, rider. 

INTERMOUNTAIN QUARTER HORSE SHOW, 
TREMONTON, UTAH, MAY 22-23, 1953: SNIP- 
PER W, Don Dodge, North Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, owner; Chester Cook, rider. 

ROCKVILLE KIWANIS RODEO, BETHESDA, 
MARYLAND, MAY 23-24, 1953: No Finals. First 
go-round: SEWALT, Bob Manwiller, Birdsboro, 
Pennsylvania, owner-rider. Second go-round: 
SMOKY, Jack Hallman, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
owner-rider. 

RODEO CITY ROUNDUP, SHERIDAN, WYO- 
MING, MAY 23-24, 1953: BIDDY, Waldo Hay- 
thorn, Ogallala, Nebraska, owner-rider. 

ESCONDIDO VALLEY RIDERS SHOW, ES- 
CONDIDO, CALIFORNIA, MAY 24, 1953: Tie 
between CLAY PIGEON, Clay M. Floyd, Flag- 
staff, Arizona, owner; Carl Taylor, rider; and 
BOBBY SOX, Hans Starr, Oceanside, California, 
owner; Jimmie Williams, rider. 

RIVER HOUSE FARM, GODFREY, ILLINOIS, 
MAY 24, 1953: BUDWEISER, J. R. Whitman, 
Carthage, Missouri, owner-rider. 

VALLEY MILLS QUARTER HORSE SHOW, 
VALLEY MILLS, TEXAS, MAY 29, 1953: 
ROCKY RED, Earl Albin, Comanche, Texas, 
owner-rider. 

JOSEPHINE COUNTY SHERIFF’S POSSE, 
GRANTS PASS, OREGON, MAY 30-31, 1953: 
SILVER FLEX, Grant Farris, Salem, Oregon, 
owner-rider. 

LONG BEACH HORSE SHOW, LONG BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA, MAY 31, 1953: GEORGIA, Bill 
Schwindt, Saticoy, California, owner-rider. 

CHESTER COOK SHOW, MERCED, CALIFOR- 
NIA, MAY 31, 1953: SNIPPER W, Don Dodge, 
North Sacramento, California, owner-rider. 

JACKPOT CUTTING CONTEST, OGALLALA, 
NEBRASKA, MAY 31, 1953: TRIXIE, Lowell 
Ferrel, Lamar, Nebraska, owner-rider. 

MIDLAND JACKPOT, MIDLAND, TEXAS, 
JUNE 2, 1953: SKEETER, Philip Williams, 
Tokio, Texas, owner-rider. 

CROSBYTON RODEO, CROSBYTON, TEXAS, 
JUNE 3-6, 1953: SMOKEY C, Bob Beal, Gail, 
Texas, owner-rider. 





MIDLAND ANNUAL RODEO, MIDLAND, 
TEXAS, June 3-7, 1953: HOLLYWOOD SNAP- 
PER, Dr. D. G. Strole, Abilene, Texas, owner ; 
Billy Bush, rider. 

COLORADO CATTLEMEN’S CONVENTION, 
GREELEY, COLORADO, JUNE 4, 1953: No Fi- 
nals. First go-round: LITTLE ANNIE B, Roy D. 
Barnes, Denver, Colorado, owner-rider. Second 
go-round: potent A BOY, Tom Maddux, Wauneta, 
Nebraska, owner-rider. 

SHASTA COUNTY RODEO, REDDING, CALI- 
FORNIA, JUNE 7, 1953: No Finals. First go- 
round: POCO LENA, Don Dodge, North Sacra- 
mento, California, owner-rider. Second go-round: 
Tie between FANNIE JAMES, Mary Harbinson, 
Sacramento, California, owner; Andy Hensley, 
rider; and JOSIE, Bill Schwindt, Saticoy, Califor- 
nia, owner-rider. 

BISMARCK HORSE SHOW, BISMARCK, 
NORTH DAKOTA, JUNE 7, 1953: MAJOR 
TRAVELER, Bill McNeil, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota, owner-rider. 

BAR O NATIONAL, SAN DIEGO, CALIFOR- 
NIA, JUNE 7, 1953: CLAY PIGEON, Clay M. 
Floyd, Flagstaff, Arizona, owner; Clark Taylor, 
rider. 

STEPHENS COUNTY RODEO, BRECKEN- 
RIDGE, TEXAS, JUNE 10-13, 1953: Tie: MISS 
NANCY BAILEY, Bob Burton, Arlington, Texas, 
owner-rider, and ROCKY RED, Earl Albin, Co- 
manche, Texas, owner-rider. 

GRAND ISLAND RODEO, GRAND ISLAND, 
NEBRASKA, JUNE 12-14, 1952: CINDERELLA 
WHITE, Howard Haythorn, Maxwell, Nebraska, 
owner-rider. 

TWIN CITIES RIDING CLUB, MARYSVILLE, 
CALIFORNIA, JUNE 13, 1953: SNIPPER W, 
Don Dodge, ge? 8 cramento, California, owner ; 
Chester Cook, rid 

JACKSONVIL LE. SADDLE CLUB, JACKSON- 
VILLE, ILLINOIS, JUNE 14, 1953: BUHOVIS 
KING, River House Farm, Godfrey, Illinois, own- 
er; Larry J. Davidson, rider. 

PORTUGUESE BEND RIDING CLUB, POR- 
TUGUESE BEND, CALIFORNIA, JUNE 14, 
1953: CUCO BRITCHES, Paul Newton, North 
Ho!lywood, California, owner-rider. 

LEMON GROVE ANNUAL RODEO, SAN 

CALIFORNIA, JUNE 20-21, 1953: No 
Finals: First go-round: CUCO BRITCHES, Paul 
Newton, North Hollywood, California, owner- 
rider. Second go-round: RUSTY, C. K. Huthsing, 
West Los Angeles, California, owner-rider. 

JAYCEE ANNUAL RODEO, DICKINSON, 
NORTH DAKOTA, JUNE 21-22, 1953: CRICKET, 
Dean Sage, Sheridan, Wyoming, owner-rider. 

POSSUM KINGDOM ROUNDUP, GRAHAM, 
TEXAS, JUNE 24-27, 1953: MISS NANCY BAI- 

, Bob Burton, Arlington, Texas, owner-rider. 

OZARK SADDLE CLUB, NEOSHO, MIS- 
SOURI, JUNE 25-27, 1953: SLATS, Roy Hyatt, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, owner-rider. 

REDWOOD EMPIRE FAIR AND RODEO, EU- 
REKA, CALIFORNIA, JUNE 26-28, 1953: SNIP- 
PER W, Don Dodge, North Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, owner-rider. 

MARFA ROPING CLUB, MARFA, TEXAS, 
JUNE 27-28, 1953: CEASAR’S PISTOL, A. R. 
Eppenauer, Marfa, Texas, owner-rider. 

SAN DIEGO COUNTY FAIR, DEL MAR, 
CALIFORNIA, JUNE 28-JULY 1, 1953: SMOK- 
EY JOE, Slim Trent, Valley Center, California, 
owner-rider. 


) ANNUAL HORSE St 
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QUARTER HORSE CHAMPIONS 


July 1, 1952- June 30, 1952 


1—Hell’s Half Acre, champion stal- 
lion, Douglas, Wyo., owned by Rhea Til- 
lard, Douglas, Wyo. 


2—-Leo Lassie, champion mare, Doug- 
las, Wyo., owned by Rhea Tillard, Doug- 
las, Wyo. 


3—Pistol Pearl, champion mare, Alice, 
Texas, owned by Merle Mahoney, Jour- 
danton, Texas. 


t—Glenda Dexter, champion mare, De- 
troit, Mich., owned by Michigan State 
College, Hast Lansing, Mich. 


5—Sutherland’s Dwight, champion 
stallion, Belle Plaine, Kans., owned by 
Evans Bros., Lebo, Kans. 


6—Mr. Snapshot, champion stallion, 
Liberty and Baytown, Texas, owned by 
Frost Brahman Ranch, Sugarland, 
Texas. 


7—Little Squaw B, champion mare, 
Post, Texas, owned by Mrs. J. D. Kiteh- 
ens, House, N. M 


Pickett Really Started 
Something 


(Continued from Page 46) 
after his two minutes were up, Pickett 
was still with the bull, trying to figure 
out a way to let loose and save his skin. 

As Pickett was being dragged and 
tossed all over the big arena, the Mexi- 
can bullfight aficionados began to take 
a dim view of the situation. They became 
so worked up over what they considered 
this burlesquing of their national sport 
that they began to throw things at the 
dusky Yanqui, and several of them 
jumped into the ring and began to attack 
Pickett with sticks and stones. 

The story goes that as one big Mexican 
headed for Pickett with a club in his 
hand, Pickett saw his chance for escape. 
He headed the bull for the Mexican, then 
leaped aside. The bull charged the Mexi- 
‘an, and Pickett, quick as a cat, fled from 
the arena. Cowboys of the 101 outfit had 
to hide Pickett for several days from the 
wrath of angry Mexican bullfight fans. 

This old colored man was devoted to 
the Miller brothers—Joe, George and 
Zack—and he worked for them all of his 
life in exchange for security for his 
family and a small wage they paid him 
for his chores around their big show. He 
was killed when a horse of Zack Miller’s 
pawed him down in a corral at 101 head- 
quarters in Ponea City, Oklahoma. Pick- 
ett will be remembered as one of the 
most famous and colorful characters in 
the early-day rodeos and Wild West 
shows; he was much a cowboy all his life. 

Bill Pickett worked dogging runs at 
the 101 show strictly on an exhibition 
basis. He wasn’t out for fast time, and 
he wasn’t out to beat any other cowboys, 
since for years be was the only cowboy 
who dogged. Later on, as rodeos gradu- 
ally came of age and became more com- 
petitive, more and more cowboys entered 
the steer wrestling events and times be- 
came phenomenally fast. 

The first really fast times that I heard 
of were at Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1937. 
Two big doggers of the rodeo world, 
HHugh Bennett of Falcon, Colorado, and 
Dave Campbell of Reno, Nevada, each 
made a time of 3.2 seconds. Each boy 
drew the same steer. 
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HERD REDUCTION SALE 
October 14 -- 11 a.m. 
Fairway Farms, San Augustine, Texas 


(6 Miles East of Town) 


Advance Mischief 3rd. One of his grandsons is a top attraction 


Essar Domestic Woodrow, 1949 champion Polled Hereford bull ot ; . 
in this offering. 


Memphis, Tenn. A daughter is a feature of this sale. 


OFFERING 150 LOTS: 


@® 3 Herd Bulls @ 13 Bulls @ 30 Bred Heifers 


@ 53 Cows — some with calves @ 5] Open Heifers 
* 


FEATURING AND SELLING 


HHR Mischief Advance 127th, calved Octo- * CR Miss Woodrow, September, 1951, heifer 
ber 9, 1950, by Mischief Advance, he by Ad- by the national champion, Essar Domestic 
Woodrow (pictured above), now in service at 
Bridwell Hereford Ranch, a grandson of Do- 
of a polled cow by Domestic Mischief 6th. mestic Mischief 6th, and out of a cow sired 


vance Mischief 3rd (pictured above) and out 


by a son of Domestic Mischief 6th. 
EFT Proud Prince 21st, calved October 20, 
. a . . GL Fonda BP 10th, a May, 1951, heifer by 
1950, by TT Proud Prince, the great Flat Top : : . wi : nib 
; . * EER Beau Perfect 10th, the great Double E 
Ranch sire. Her dam is sired by Numode &th 
CP Tone. from the John Rice herd. 


Ranch sire. Dam by a son of the champion, 


Write for catalog to B. J. Baskin, Sale Manager, Box 1113, Bryan, Texas 


FAIRWAY FARMS Si iioicmim beer SAS 
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QUARTER HORSE CHAMPIONS 
July 1, 1952- June 30, 1952 


1—Star Jack, champion gelding, Iowa 
Park, Dallas, and Fort Worth, Texas, 
owned by R. C. Adams, Jr., Paris, Texas. 


2—Hired Hand’s Cardinal, champion 
stallion, Jacksboro, Texas, owned by 
King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 


8—Poco Bueno, champion stallion, 

Denver, Fort Worth and San Antonio, 
owned by E. Paul Waggoner, Fort 
Worth. 


4—Red Beaver, champion stallion, 
Kansas City, Mo., owned by Utter 
Ranch, Sheridan, Wyo. 


5—Fame Geronimo Chubby, champion 
stallion Tucson, Ariz., and San Mateo, 
Cal., owned by J. Ralph Bell, Santa 
Paula, Cal. 


6—Ready Cash, champion gelding and 
champion reining horse, Belle Plaine, 
Kans., owned by R. Q. Sutherland, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Since then, believe it or not, times for 
dogging steers have become even lower. 
Dub Phillips, San Angelo, at the 1949 
Colorado State Fair Rodeo at Pueblo, 
threw a steer in 3 seconds flat, and Oral 
Zumwalt, Augusta, Montana, threw one 
several years ago at Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia, in the astonishing time of 2.2 
seccnds. This very fast time has been 
questioned because local timers were used 
instead of RCA approved timers, but, 
nevertheless, Zumwalt was paid off on 
this time at an RCA rodeo. It’s getting 
so now that a five- or six-second steer 
is just fair. 

Fast times like these are made only 
under the conditions of lap and tap dog- 
ging, with timing started when the steer 
crosses a designated line. However, in 
such bulldogging the dogger and his 
hazer may start—without penalty—from 
the chute box as soon as they are ready. 
Lap and tap dogging originated out of 
necessity when the first indoor rodeos 
began. Because the arenas were small 
compared to outdoor rodeo fields, the 
steer had to be caught quickly before 
the steer and its pursuers smashed into 
the wall at the far end of the indoor 
arena. Lap and tap dogging can be seen 
today at such large shows as Fort Worth, 
Houston, New York, Omaha, Denver and 
San Francisco, or any indoor show. 

Rodeos still having a long score—re- 
quiring dogger and hazer to remain be- 
hind a barrier until flagged on—are held 
at, Tucson, Phoenix, Cheyenne, Salinas 
and Pendleton. Here the fields are plenty 
leng, and a long run of the stock is de- 
sired so that all the paying spectators 
will get their money’s worth. At Tucson 
years ago the score over which the steers 
were allowed to pass before the dogger 
was sent on his way was 60 feet. And 
believe me, those old Sonora, Mexico, 
cattle were really flying by the time the 
dogger was in a position to reach. Nowa- 
days there is seldom a score of over 20 
to 30 feet. But even on such scores as 
these, top performers can do the job in 
ten, eight, or even six seconds. 

To catch a running steer from horse- 
back and to twist it to the ground in 
such speedy time requires split-second 
action on the part of both cowboy and 
horse, and, of course, from the hazer and 
his mount. One main reason why there 
are comparatively few injuries in bull- 
dogging is due to the well-trained horses. 
But if some one were to sponsor a dog- 
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ging stipulating that only “green” horses 
be ridden, the blood and gore would be 
awful to behold. As a matter of fact, I 
doubt if there would be a single entry, 
for a good dogging horse, with a good 
hazing horse beside him, is usually held 
responsible for over 60 per cent of any 
fast time. 

Dogging horses, like other rodeo horses, 
are no good, so-so, or wonderful depend- 
ing on whom you are talking to. And 
from each state or rodeo district, you 
are apt to hear praises sung of such and 
such a horse as the greatest in the game. 
In preparation for this article, I have 
made it a point to inquire about different 
horses in different localities. From the 
answers received, it seems to me that the 
following horses are among the best in 
the business today: 

Baldy, owned jointly by Lex Connelly, 
Fresno, California, and Del Haverty, 
Benson, Arizona, is a horse that scores 
sensationally behind a barrier, where the 
importance of a good horse is about 
doubled. He has been used by Connelly 
and Haverty and his former owner, 
Claude Henson, Chandler, Arizona, at 
all the big Pacific coast and Pacific 
Northwest shows where these boys, along 
with a few others, have won good purses 
on him. In 1951, Connelly won the dog- 
ging averages at Cheyenne and New 
York riding Baldy. Since the New York 
dogging is lap and tap, his win there 
proves that Baldy is good at both short 
and long runs. 

Baldy is 14 years old. He weighs about 
1,000 pounds and stands 14.2. He is very 
level-headed and easy to ride. He goes to 
steers with great speed, but it is a con- 
trolled speed, and Baldy knows when to 
ease up and when to pull out to the left 
away from the steer after the dogger 
has left the saddle and his legs have hit 
the ground. 

It has been said by boys who should 
know that Lex, mounted on Baldy, and 
teamed with Pete, the hazing horse, can 
outcatch any dogger in the game today. 
Pete, an old rope horse owned by Lex’s 
brother, Will Connelly, knows his busi- 
ness, too, when it comes to trapping a 
steer in the proper position for the dog- 
ger’s jump. 

Tex, a bay horse somewhat larger than 
Baldy, is owned by Slim Whaley, Dun- 
can, Oklahoma. Although Whaley doesn’t 
dog himself, he trailers Tex to all the 
Beutler Brothers’ rodeos and takes a per- 
centage of the money from the winning 
boys he mounts. This set-up apparently 
pays off well, for at Amarillo, riding his 
hazing horse, Tommy, Slim ran just 
about every steer that left the chute. 
Fifty per cent of the doggers at Beutler 
Brothers’ shows regularly ride Tex. 

Last spring at Grady, New Mexico, a 
24-man dogging contest was held, with 
Dude Smith, Burkburnett, Texas, win- 
ning second. Dude was on Tex, while 
Slim hazed for him on Tommy. Dude 
grounded four steers in 35.8 seconds and 
took home a whopping $1,020, of which 
Slim got his share for use of the team. 

Pecos, owned by George Mills, Pueblo, 
Colorado, is 19 years old and still going 
strong. A buckskin with lots of get-away 
speed, he is the horse that took John 
Dalton, Federal, Wyoming, to the Grady 
dogging win—just a few seconds ahead 
of Dude Smith and Tex. Pecos enabled 
Dalton to down his four steers in 34.6 
seconds. His times, over a ten-foot score, 
getting better as they went on, were 
10.6, 10.3, 7.6 and 6.1. 

Mills has owned Pecos since 1945 when 
he bought him from Chuck Sheppard, 
Prescott, Arizona, who was roping on 
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DENCE 


Choice of Western farmers and ranchers for over half a 


century, CF&l Fence has earned its reputation for long 


life and extra value, Skilled manufacture and quality 
control from ore to the finished steel product mean fence 
of real strength and lasting economy. 





OTHER CF&I STEEL PRODUCTS FOR FARM AND RANCH 


Welded Wire Corn Cribbing @ Coiled Baling Wire @ Coil Springs @ Barn Door Hardware 

Welded Wire Concrete Reinforcement ©@ Poultry Netting ard Fence © Barbed ‘Wire and 

Stays @ Woven Field Fence @ Fence Potts @ Insect Wire Screening @ Stucco Netting 

Nails @ Hardware Cloth @ Ornamental Fence @ Flower Bed Border @ Gates and 
Accessories @ V-Mesh Fence 
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M. L. SMILEY ESTATE 


Selling 151 Head Featuring 


HERE'S 
OPPORTUNITY 


TO BUY REAL FOUNDATION 
MATERIAL AVAILABLE ONLY 
IN A COMPLETE DISPERSION 


JO BACA “IMPROVER 31st 


A top son of the $33,100 JO Royal Domino 45th purchased at the JO 
dispersion last year. Several females sell carrying the service of this 


top young bull. 


OFFERING: 


@ Iwo proven sires pictured 


@30 Young bulls 
@ 30 Cows and calves 


@ 37 Cows, many to calve in fall 


© 24 Bred heifers HCR SUPER LARRY 7th 


A top son of MW Larry Domino 107th. Several calves sell sired by this 
$15,000 bull and ao few of the females sell carrying his service. 


@ 30 Open heifers 


MEADOWLAWN FARMS texas 
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PARIS, TEXAS - OCT. 8th 


the get and service of these 4 sires: 


PLAN 
TO BE HERE 


AND SELECT FROM SOME 
OF THE BREED’S GREATEST 
BLOOD .. . at your own price! 


o <2 
it ee 


¥ * . j 
; Peas” ‘ . Non 
¥ 
tae Peas ‘ "ia 


HC h 


This top son of MW Larry Domino 107th will be strongly represented 
through his get and service. He was purchased in the Honey Creek Disper- 
sion at $15,000. HE SELLS. 


AUCTIONEERS: 


G. H. Shaw and Walter Britten 
George Kleier for THE CATTLEMAN 


For Catalog: 


3 ' Con O. R. PETERSON, sale mer. 
et oY ¥ ee ¥, ‘ Yi ee” (Or 2. T * . 2 
BA a : National Auction Company 


HR SYMBOL 33rd 1208 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


His get and service will be a feature of this sale. He is a son of WHR . re a 
Helmsman 3rd and was the high selling bull of the 1948 WHR Sale. HE Fort Worth. Texas 


SELLS. 


MEADOWLAWN FARMS tixas 
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him then. Mills trained Pecos for dog- 
ging and mounted lots of boys on him. 
He is the horse on whom Harley May, 
Deming, New Mexico, won most of his 
points last year. Harley, you will recall, 
was the RCA 1952 champion dogger. 

Chili, a bald-faced roan owned by Jim 
Like, Canon City, Colorado, has had little 
recognition but has worked very well for 
Jim and other riders for a long spell. 
This horse has been owned by Bud Lin- 
derman, Gene Pruett and a few others. 
He has won a good pot of northwest 
rodeo money. 

Joe McGee, a small bay gelding owned 
by Ross Dollarhide, Lakeview, Oregon, is 
another of the good active horses work- 
ing today. This horse has been retained 
by Dollarhide from a green colt and, to- 
gether, they make a tough combination. 

Jimmy, a sorrel son of Jess Hankins’ 
famous Quarter Horse sire, King, is one 
of the best dogging mounts in Colorado. 
He is owned by Milt and Doug Simon of 
Limon. Jimmy stands 14.2 hands and 
weighs about 1,080; he was the horse 
that took Doug Simon to a record run 
in New York’s Madison Square Garden 
in 1951. Doug dogged a steer back there 
in 3.2 seconds—fastest time, I believe, 
that the job has ever been done there. 

Other good horses that are to be reck- 
oned with at any show they appear are 
Laddie, owned by Dave Campbell; Char- 
lie, owned by Fred Wolford but ridden 
by Tater Decker, Roswell, New Mexico; 
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Sleepy, owned by Jack Favor, Arlington, 
Texas; the chestnut mare, Hut Sut, 
owned by Andy Curtis, E] Reno, Okla- 
homa; Snooker, owned by Dub Phillips, 
San Angelo, Texas; and the black, Hen- 
ette, owned by Dan Poore, Holtville, 
California. 

Some older horses, now retired, who 
have had their great days in the arena 
were two belonging to Mike Hastings, 
Stranger and Sport; a mare of Hub 
Whiteman’s named Ruby; a sorrel geld- 
ing of Charlie Colbert’s named Speed- 
ball, one of the greatest lap and tap 
dogging horses of all time; a sorrel geld- 
ing of Lex Connelly’s named Rooster; 
Coon Dog, owned by Everett Bowman; 
and a dogging horse named Chico that 
once belonged to Gene Ross, one of the 
great doggers of several decades ago. 

It is hard to describe the perfect run, 
for each dogger has his own style. One 
thing is essential, however, and that is 
perfect scoring by dogging and hazing 
horses in both lap and tap and barrier 
work. As the dogger reaches for the steer 
or eases up on it from the back, the 
horse must keep in stride and pass the 
steer—either fast or slow depending on 
his training—in a manner which the cow- 
boy expects. When the dogger’s feet slide 
from the saddle and land in front of the 
steer, the horse must cut sharply off to 
the left and out of the dogger’s way. 
The dogger then brakes with his boot 
heels, “shapes” the steer’s head up and 
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“throws” a kink in its neck for a quick 
throw. When the steer hits the dirt, all 
four legs must be pointing in the same 
direction before the field judge can flag 
for time. 

The few big-money-winning boys who 
have mastered this operation exception- 
ally well in contemporary rodeo are Lex 
Connelly, Bill Linderman, Harley May, 
Ross Dollarhide, Del Haverty, Todd 
Whatley, Dan Poore, Homer Pettigrew 
and Willard Combs. I would hesitate to 
place these men in order of ability, but 
let’s take a look at them, one by one, as 
I have them listed: 

Lex Connelly, one of the younger 
boys in the rodeo business, has made a 
great start in the sport. He’s smart, 
studies his stock and looks upon his 
chosen profession with as much serious- 
ness as any top athlete in any other 
professional sport. Lex has been very 
well mounted for the past several years; 
he had Rooster and now has Baldy. 

Bill Linderman, Red Lodge, Montana, 
possesses probably the fiercest competi- 
tive spirit in modern rodeo. He is very 
strong for his comparatively light body 
weight. He has fine form when it comes 
to riding and dogging. He stays on his 
feet to “shape cattle up” and then has 
the power to throw them pretty quick. 
He rides a number of horses, and has 
done very well on Chili and Hank Mills’ 
sorrel gelding, Stinky. 

Harley May, the 1952 RCA champion, 


QUARTER HORSE CHAMPIONS—July 1, 1952-June 30, 1953 


1 


La., owned by Betty Lou Zimmer, Dale, Ind. 2 
6) and Houston, owned by Glen L. Casey, Amarillo, Texas. 3 
Angelo, Silverton, and Plains, Texas, and Tulsa, Okla., owned by Austin Moore, Webb City, Okla. 
mare, Enid, Okla., owned by Bill and Jeanne Moore, Broken Arrow, Okla. 
Pasadena, Texas, owned by Jack Mehrens, Richmond, Texas. 


Jacksboro and Vineyard, Texas, owned by Jinkens Bros., Fort Worth. 


Billie B Fisher, champion stallion, Columbus, Ohio; Charlotte, Wis.; Sandwich, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind., and Baton Rouge, 
Bill Cody, champion stallion, Stamford, Olney, Enid, Post, Fort Worth (Sept. 
Fritzi M, champion mare, Belle Plaine, Kans.; Ozona, San 


4—Beauty Jo, champion 


5—King’s Joe Boy, champion stallion Orange and 
6—Miss Sissy Britches, champion mare Fort Worth (Sept. 6), 
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Stan-De Ranch 2nd Annual Sale, Watova, Okla. 


Included in the bull offering are several herd bull prospects and some truly 
top range bulls with size, bone and thickness . . . the kind good cowmen 
demand. Forty-five of the bulls are of serviceable age (over 15 months old) 
and are by our top herd sires. 


As a special feature we are selling TWO young, proven sires: H Proud Mixer 
25th, a three-year-old with calves to show his siring ability. He is a full 
brother to TR Royal Mixer, purchased by Turner Ranch a few years ago for 
$12,500. The other young proven sire is Flashy Royal 2nd, by WHR Flashy 
Triumph. You can see his calves. 

The females will include both bred and open heifers. All are sired by our 
top herd sires, and the majority of the bred heifers will carry the service of 
our top young sire, HRR Heirsman 3rd. 





COFFEYVILLE © 


BARTLESVILLE 





HCR HELMSMAN 3d CLAREMORE 





SELLING IN MAGIC EMPIRE HEREFORD SALE 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA, OCTOBER 6th 


4 H Double Proud Mixer 2nd 
A Two-year-old proven sire by TR Royal Mixer, the $12,500 Turner bull, he by 
H Proud Mixer and out of a granddaughter of Hazford Rupert 81st. 


Also selling a top open heifer by H Proud Mixer. She is a full sister to the 
$15,000 Hillcrest Farms bull and a full sister to the top young bull we sold in 
our sale last fall. 


STAN-DE RANCH © WATOVA, OKLA. 


F. E. STANLEY, 105 N. Boulder, Tulsa e BRUCE DE WITT, at the Ranch 
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My mares are young and are 
registered AQHA. They are all 
by my old stallion CHAM- 
PAGNE WEY P-9929 by King 
George P-3925. 


* 


BUCKEROO WEY P-15331 
By Cotton Mac P-2515, a Roy 
Parks horse. He was seven years 
old May 1, 1953, and is being 
used on our mares. Jim Wey- 
mouth up. 


The bloodlines of all my stallions 
trace back to OLD SORREL 


LITTLE 
WIMPIE 
WEY, 


another Parks horse, by 
Little Wimpy P-2412 by 
Wimpy P-1. He is regis- 
tered in the appendix 
and is being used on a 
few fillies this year. He 
was two years old May 
1, 1953. 


* 


J. M. WEYMOUTH 
1-L RANCH 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 














REGAN, REGAN 
AND HESS 


Buyers and Sellers 


STOCKERS and FEEDERS 


MAIN OFFICE 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
818 Live Stock Exchange Bidg. 
Phone MArket 3536 and MArket 0500 
SPRINGFIELD, NEBRASKA 
81 


Phone 8 














WE GIVE ALL SHIPMENTS, LARGE AND 
SMALL, THE SAME SERVICE— 


OUR BEST 
£ 
LINE STOCK 
COMMISSION COG 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Shirley Sales Service Satisfy 














Your brand is your coat of arms, but it is of little use unless 
it is recorded. 
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is also a young fellow. He had one of 
the hottest years in dogging history last 
year and won more money at Madison 
Square in the dogging event than any- 
body before him. According to the boys, 
Harley drew good cattle all year and 
“sure used ’em!”’ He was working mostly 
from the back of Pecos. 

Ross Dollarhide, the cowboys tell me, 
has been the toughest dogger on the 
circuit since Mexican cattle have re- 
appeared. He rides his own horse, Joe 
McGee. He has never had an outstanding 
hot streak, but seems to take the initia- 
tive with any kind of stock—especially 
those from Mexico—and goes on with it 
despite set-backs. 

Del Haverty was a fine high school 
athlete. He has perfect co-ordination and 
is very fast and alert. He is a small 
fellow and large cattle handicap him, 
but he can really show medium-sized and 
small steers who’s boss. At the recent 
Grady dogging, riding Baldy, he threw a 
steer in 4.6 seconds over the ten-foot 
score. 

Todd Whatley, Hugo, Oklahoma, is 
small but every inch an athlete. He’s 
always well mounted and seems to be 
able to catch steers quickly. He is very 
tough at lap and tap dogging, but doesn’t 
go to many barrier shows. 

Dan Poore is the toughest of the so- 
called rodeo “giants.” He has a new 
horse, Henette, that he bought from Bill 
Agee, Amarillo, Texas. Despite his size, 
Dan is graceful and can stay on his feet 
to “shape cattle up.” He’s very strong 
and well co-ordinated. 

Homer Pettigrew has probably passed 
his prime, but you can bet that the dog- 
gers keep an eye on him at any show. 
His reflex action is extremely fast and 
co-ordinated, which no doubt accounts for 
his seven world’s championships in bull- 
dogging. He is now riding a former short- 
track mare named Little Sis K. 

Willard Combs was a big winner in 
dogging circles in 1952 and has been 
doing fine this year. He performs “ac- 
cording to the book” and is always well 
mounted. His home is in Checotah, Okla- 
homa. 

These, then, are a few of the horses 
and the cowboys who make steer wres- 
tling the thrilling and competitive event 
it is today in up-to-date rodeo. They are 
true athletes, performing in a scientific 
and hazardous game which requires per- 
fect timing and split-second reactions. 
Gone are the wild and woolly methods 
used by Bill Pickett, but every dogger 
in the game has that old Texas Negro to 
thank for originating this popular con- 
test event. 
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Trail Tripping 
(Continued from Page 48) 
hooked into huge rings. Secured by 
enormous buckles, the whole apparatus 
was strong enough to hold a parachute 
for an elephant. We used this strange 
but sturdy conveyance—minus the col- 
lars, for a full season without mishap— 

not even a flat tire. 

On one occasion we did consent to move 
a big gelding for a friend. The owner 
warned that Ginger was a puller, who 
refused to stay tied. Confidently we 
fitted him with a leather collar and led 
him into place. The snaps were fastened 
and the horse stood quietly surveying his 
new quarters. Then some helpful person 
raised the buggy-top front with a snap 
and peace was shattered. Finding him- 
self fast, the big gelding pulled back and 
sat down, front legs braced—and there 
he sat and pulled until his eyes bulged 
and his breath came in short gasps. Half 
a dozen flustered cowboys tried vainly 
to coax the reclining beast to his feet; 
the lady of the house dashed out clutch- 
ing a bread knife with which she evi- 
dently planned to cut the puller loose. 
Fortunately, a short board swung from 
behind by a steady hand raised Ginger to 
his feet, and with such momentum that 
he all but crashed through the nose of 
the Ark. After that we dispensed with 
the straps, and made fervent plans for 
more modern equipment. 

Nevertheless, that old hand made 
trailer brought us luck and beckoned us 
on to a gypsy life of shows, fairs, rodeos 
and horse-jaunts. Tex made every show 
a gamble; he was tricky and sometimes 
down-right cussed. He had personality 
plus, and loved to attract attention; his 
chestnut and white coat was set off by 
a long flowing white mane and tail, in 
contrast to almost perfect Quarter Horse 
conformation. The Boss swore Tex knew 
when his name was called at the end of 
a class; no matter how collected and 
obedient he had been during the _per- 
formance, he would charge at the judge 
or ring master with a lunge that backed 
surprised dignitaries up against the rail. 
He was a real menace at the end of a 
halter stake, and on one occasion reared 
and struck at a judge who had just 
awarded him the winning blue ribbon at 
the head of a class of model westerns. 

In company with friends, we attended 
the Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show at Fort Worth, Texas, in 
1948. Visiting the chilly horse barns we 
viewed with awe the big name horses and 
the V.I.P. (very important persons) who 
rubbed elbows there with trainers, cow- 
boys and dudes like ourselves. One whole 
afternoon was spent in a muddy parking 
lot near the coliseum examining rows of 
vans and trailers. The Boss made notes 
on details of construction, type and make. 
When we headed North at the end of the 
week we did not feel the cold west wind; 
we were warmed by the reflected glow 
from a fire-engine red, factory buiit 
horse trailer hitched on behind the car. 
The Boss had talked fast about dealer- 
ships and commissions, until I had con- 
sented to its purchase. I contemplated 
that it was an extravagance, but should 
last us for a lifetime; surely no other 
horseman in the Great Lakes industrial 
area would be foolish enough to lay out 
all that cash just for a horse trailer. 

I was wrong! That job sold almost at 
once, to be followed by a number of 
others—giving us a fine excuse for fre- 
quent trips to Texas. What better op- 
portunity could one wish to bring back 


western bred horses? The small matter 
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of some 2800 miles, extreme change of 
climate and time off from the every day 
business of earning a living, were minor 
details. Spotted Tex, of the terrible 
temper and the ancient Ark went to other 
homes and at this writing are both in 
running order. Registered Quarter 
Horses came to be the smart thing as 
well as horse trailers bearing a manu- 
facturer’s brand. 

Transporting horses can be a lark or 
an ordeal, depending on one’s equipment, 
previous preparation, the weather and 
many other factors. Well before show 
season or time for a trip, the Boss lays 
out small heaps of necessities to take 
along. We buy the best trailers available 
for our needs and within their ample 
tack space try to store away items and 
equipment to meet and deal with most 
emergencies. A row of two-pronged 
hooks fitted within easy reach of the 
tack room door hold halters, bridles, curb 
chains and straps, several lengths of 
rope and lariat. An old water pail 
carries a small cloth bag of grain, and an 
empty coffee can. Many a 
been inveigled into place by 
of oats in that can. A_ batter 
lantern, rain slicker, bomb f 
leather punch and riveter, wiping cletins 
and cooler blankets fit into a carton. We 
always pack a first aid kit for both man 
and beast. Last of all the Boss inevitably 
tucks in a neatly folded pair of clean 
Levis: these, too, are for an emergency 
he once dreamed of being stranded far 
from home with a split seam! An extra 
jacket and several neckties of western 
flavor and various hues hang on one of 
the hooks. 

All this may sound like a lot of stuff 
to bother with, but you’d be surprised to 
know how frequentiy we are approached 
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during the show season for a loan of 
most any of the items mentioned. In a 
men’s western pleasure-horse class last 
season I had a choice of a Kelly Green, 
Canary Yellow, or Flame Red necktie to 
root for—all borrowed from our supply, 
by stock horse riders who scorned to tote 
such frills. Sitting on the sidelines at a 
horse show we have frequently been 
startled to hear our names blasted from 
the announcer’s stand, with instructions 
to report at once to our outfit. With vis- 
ions of a horse down or word that our 
home was afire, we have arrived breath- 
less—to find some exhibitor with a 
friend-of-a-friend who had a smashed 
finger, or a pony that had corked him- 
self. Dutifully we have doled out the re- 
quired remedy, knowing full well the guy 
would probably beat the sox off us in 
the next event. Last season brought one 
real casualty: A young lad volunteered 
to assist his girl friend in assembling the 
ornate tack and fancy accoutrement of 
a Palomino parader. In readying the 
highstrung mare, a bottle of liquid black 
shoe polish, intended as hoof dressing, 
was knocked from the hand of the luck- 
less fellow and struck him 

head. The jet black 

streamed down his face peat po. 4 wane 
repeated wiping only smeared it further. 
That time the pail and a generous amount 
of soap and wipe rags came into use; 
otherwise the water tank would have 
been polluted for the duration of the 
show. 

Our trailers are swept out and hosed 
well after use, the rubber floor mats 
raised to hasten the drying out process. 
Nothing will rot wooden flooring more 
quickly than accumulated filth, and a 
broken plank in a trailer floor can be a 
sad experience. Canvas tops deteriorate 
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from repeated wettings and the hot sun 
of summer, and will last twice as long 
if housed. 

Hauling horses long distances across 
country also takes plenty of forethought. 
Since it is our custom to pick up a new 
trailer in Texas, we pack all necessities 
in the trunk of the car before embarking. 
Wool blankets go in first folded flat on 
the floor, on these are laid halters, ropes 
etc., with light weight coolers spread on 
top. A box holds flash lantern, hammer 
and nails, brush and hoof pick and a 
twist of baling wire (that indispensable 
rancher’s friend). The old water pail 
goes along with its bag of feed and tin 
can, and also a bottle of stock molasses. 

It has been our observation that range 
bred horses expect water to come in 
two places—roily ponds scooped out of 
the earth, or in metal or concrete tanks. 
The water may be thick with sediment 
and populated with scavangering over- 
sized goldfish that rise to nibble at their 
noses, but horses drink the stuff and call 
it good. A new shiny galvanized pail 
filled with clear water is a thing of ter- 
ror, especially if it is suddenly plop - 
before them within the confines 
trailer. We try to find out the caaieg 
and drinking habits of our charges be- 
fore hand, and if possible introduce them 
to bucket and blanket while in familiar 
surroundings. 

Old timers may declare these pre- 
‘autions are unnecessary “pompering”, 
but if you have ever been in a strange 
land far from home with flighty shiver- 
ing colts that refuse to drink and are 
getting gaunt by the minute, you will be 
thankful for an old rusty water can, and 
a dash of molasses for added flavor. The 
“long sweetening” makes a_ continued 
change of water pass undetected, and 
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adds a taste that the majority of horses 
enjoy. We try to secure hay of the type 
to which they are accustomed; grain is 
fed sparingly. We have found that ani- 
mals that eat and drink well travel with 
few ill effects. We unload at night on 
the road, and walk horses briefly before 
turning them into a stall or lot to rest. 
In contrast to the person who relaxes 
while riding, four legged creatures must 
stand braced during the entire period of 
travel. Is it any wonder they are stiff 
and muscle-weary after many hours on 
the move? Time out for the driver is 
also a rest period for the trailer oc- 
cupant. Proper adjustment of trailer- 
hitch is of prime importance in pulling 
any trailer; horses that must stand with 
heads too low or in an off-balance posi- 
tion are miserable and show it by their 
restlessness. Electric brakes are a won- 
derful invention, but if improperly used 
can jerk an animal off its feet and instil 
fear that is hard to overcome. Corners 


turned too sharply, or the dropping of 


wheels off the rim of pavement will cause 
horses to tread the boards in protest. 
The answer seems to be in giving them a 
good ride; once they get their “sea legs” 
they seem to enjoy traveling. Truckers 
are becoming accustomed to seeing horses 
on the highway and are often willing to 
give the right of way; fewer bus drivers 
sneak up behind and give the airhorn 
now-a-days, they too seem willing to give 
the trailer a break. 

On cross-country trips we average 
around 11 hours of travel a day and try 
to reach towns that offer comfortable 
stops. On inquiry we have located motor 
courts that will find stabling accommoda- 
tions, although, frequently we have had 
to appeal to ranchmen, farmers and at- 
tendants at stock yards and fair grounds. 


EYES RIGHT! 


SEPT. 30th. 
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Building a stall out of next-to-nothing, 
with only the tools at hand can be dis- 
concerting, especially if it happens to be 
a dark and stormy night. We plan to 
stop well before dark, and on several oc- 
casions have remodeled calf pens, chicken 
houses and motel garages to make a safe 
resting place for colts. The Boss digs 
out his tool kit and goes manfully to 
work, using plenty of baling wire and 
rope. Tired horses will try to roll 
whether the space is adequate or not; 
colts that have never been tied have 
much to learn and broken halters and 
torn blankets are to be expected. 

Twice we have been unable to find 
suitable places to put up horses at night. 
Each time they were unloaded and walked 
to restore circulation, watered, and put 
back in place to eat and stand quietly 
(we hoped) while we snatched a few 
hours of much needed sleep. Stock hau 
ers seldom halt until their destination is 
reached, and horses that catch “cold” 
never seem to worry them. However, we 
invest time and our hard earned money 
in our animals, and feel that our precau- 
tion has been rewarded, since we have 
never had a sick horse. We have seen 
ponies that could scarcely stand after a 
long trip, and others that were tempo- 
rarily musclebound from continued sway- 
ing of a truck. A dun mare of our ac- 
quaintance was pulled in an open trailer 
in scorching hot winds that burned her 
face so badly that hair never again grew 
around the eyes and muzzle. 

It is not my purpose to direct the 
reader where or how to buy a horse, nor 
how to load one that has been cooped up 
for a couple of days and flatly refuses 
to cooperate further. These matters we 
learned the hard way, a privilege we 
would not think of denying others. Also, 
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the horse-business has undergone many 
changes since our initial trip. Today a 
wide variety of publications advertise 
sales, and explicit directions for finding 
the perfect buy are available to everyone. 
Five years ago geldings were as scarce 
in Oklahoma and Texas as the ghostly 
Longhorn cattle of by-gone days. Mares 
were predominantly brood matrons, Stal- 
lions were costly, and unpopular in open 
competition in our state. That left only 
colts—young hopefuls with their whole 
lives before them, not to mention the ne- 
cessity for breaking and training during 
our short summer seasons. However, we 
found breeders most helpful when they 
realized that we did not intend to make 
a large investment. We did not know 
blood lines, but the Boss did know horses. 
Perhaps it was only good luck that guid- 
ed our early purchases, and the contacts 
that have resulted in warm friendships 
and many happy associations with horse- 
folk in several states. 

We still own a pair of bays sired by 
Royal King, purchased from C. M. Albin 
of Comanche, Texas. The stallion Co- 
manche King was a gangling 20 months 
old when we bought him in 1949, and 
Royal King just another young who 
was producing some likely colts. The fol- 
lowing spring we brought up a Royal 
King filly and called her Mae’s Miss 
King. These two have made a name for 
themselves locally, while their sire has 
climbed near the top of the list of the 
nation’s cutting horse champions. 

Winter was all too evident in Michigan 
when we left home in mid-March, 1953. 
After a leisurely swing through Illinois 
and Missouri we stopped at Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma to pass the time of day with 
Art Beall and to admire several good 
Bobby, K. K. yearlings. At Webb City, 
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Austin Moore ignored pouring rain to 
show us his band of excellent brood 
mares, and his head sire—appropriately 
named Stormy Day Moore. As we slith- 
ered along on greasy slick clay roads, the 
Boss remarked that he felt sure he knew 
what became of the millions of buffalo, 
antelope, and herds of cattle and wild 
horses that once ranged that country: 
They died and were mixed into the red 
earth, for nothing else could possibly ac- 
count for the glue-like consistency of Ok- 
lahoma gumbo mud! 

At the bustling town of Perry we in- 
quired for the ranch of Bud Warren, 
owner of the famous AQHA sstallion, 
Leo, and were directed five miles south 
to an establishment that looked like any- 
thing else but a horse ranch, A field full 
of goat-like, hairy creatures turned out 
to be small ponies, and we discovered that 
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we had arrived at one of the world’s 
largest Shetland pony farms. The patient 
owner explained that towns people habit- 
ually sent strangers to him, under the 
impression that there wasn’t much dif- 
ference between his brand of horses and 
the Warren’s! Retracing our way we 
found the Warren Quarter Horse Ranch 
within sight of Perry and were warmly 
received. Leo’s tight-twisted heavy 
muscling and typical conformation of the 
Quarter Horse was a surprise to us, in 
spite of the many pictures we had seen 
of this leading sire of short running 
horses. Bud Warren told us that the 
majority of his hundreds of annual vis- 
itors make the same comment, since the 
long lines of the Thoroughbred are com- 
monly associated with speed. 

Heavy “dew” of the past two days had 
rendered the racetrack at the Batson 
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herd, so we are selling 200 head October 1 at Fairholme Farm (the 
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This is not a cull sale as we have always kept only consistent good 
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have a large herd at home to continue producing Polled Herefords 
that have made our herd the fountainhead for dependable Polled 


We invite you to attend our sale. Come by our ranch any time and 
see the bulls and heifers we have for sale. 


Write today for sale literature and catalogue... . 
Address, Mr. Phil Sanders, Sale Mgr., Miller, Kas. 
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Ranch, near Marietta, Okla., too wet for 
use, so friendly competition planned be- 
tween a couple of Art Beall’s speedsters 
and two owned by John Steel Batson was 
cancelled. However, we spent a pleasant 
afternoon viewing such prima donnas of 
the track as Mona Leta, Ima _ Lady 
(Lucky Sloan) and others. Continuing 
south into the Lone Star State, Fort 
Worth saddleries were busy and the local 
horse owners as cordial as ever, but “Cow 
Town” seemed to be losing some of its 
atmosphere. To us northerners it was a 
disappointment to see so few high heeled 
boots and wide hats in the growing city. 
After picking up a new hard top trailer, 
complete with all the latest gadgets, we 
drove south on route 377. At Cresson we 
hesitated for a chat with Hughie Long, 
who suggested a visit to the Calhoun 
Ranch for the glimpse of a cattle round- 
up in full swing. 

Well over a hundred bawling “she 
stuff” had been separated from their pro- 
testing off-spring—who were treated to 
the indignity of dehorning, castration, 
branding and doctoring—to be set free 
again in distressed pursuit of one an- 
other. It was a sight to remember: 
green hills rolling on to an unbroken 
skyline behind sorting pens that had been 
freshly painted a dusky red-brown; the 
mass of milling cattle, so uniform in 
their red and white markings of the 
hefty Hereford. A dozen trucks and 
trailers were drawn up and the cowboys 
and helpers were indulging in a bit of 
fancy cattle cutting. “Mr. Cal’” genial 
proprietor, invited us to the ranch house 
for a welcome cup of coffee. Many troph- 
ies and show ribbons attested to the suc- 
cess of Calhoun horses, and especially 
the winnings of Ceasar’s Pistol, favorite 
mount of son Jim. 

During the following week we looked 
at several horses and made calls to re- 
new old acquaintances. At Stephenville, 
Texas, we bought a coming two-year-old 
filly of Comanche Joe breeding, from 
A. B. Yearwood. Spring was well ad- 
vanced there with iris and peach trees in 
bloom. When we reached home ten days 
later, killing frosts had nipped adventure- 
some tulip-tips and a light blizzard was 
blowing out of the north. As a precau- 
tion and in preparation for these changes 
in climate and temperature we requested 
that the filly receive a cold shot, and 
were issued a health certificate and a bill 
of sale. Some sections of the country re- 
quire these measures, but we have yet to 
be stopped in crossing state boundaries 
while trailering horses. The filly named 
“Sissy Jo” had never been loaded but 
seemed gentle and was halter broken. We 
gave her an easy day’s ride for a starter 
and began our homeward journey. En 
route for Tulsa we decided to call on 
H. H. Darks at Wetumka, Oklahoma and 
at the insistence of Darks the filly rested 
in a pen behind his office while we went 
out to visit the ranch, It was a pleasure 
to view bands of mares grazing in open 
pastures, even though no colts had yet 
made their appearance. Pointing to a 
spotted gelding, Darks told us that the 
old fellow had been one of Bob Crosby’s 
top roping mounts, and was ending his 
days in comfort along with several other 
pensioners. Three stallions stand at the 
Darks Ranch, the best known being Leo 
San, a good son of Leo. 

The stopover at Wetumka put us at the 
Tulsa Fairgrounds late in the day. Know- 
ing it was about chore time we were dis- 
appointed to find that our old friend, 
Barton Carter, was not at the barns, 
having moved all operations to his ranch. 
Our other acquaintances were also ab- 
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Again this annual feeder calf sale will offer the best produced in 
this area—those good doing kind that have been profitable for the 
buyers, because they're bred to do a top beef-building job. 


JEWETT FULKERSON, Auctioneer 
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Whitley Cox, from whom we had 
previous spring, 
Cates— 


sent. 
purchased a mare the 
and his stabling companion Mr. 
owner of the Palomino sire, Question 
Mark, had a full house. As we contem- 
plated the next move in our search for 
quarters for the night, a cheerful voice 
asked if we needed any help. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, is ideally located for 
horsemen, both local and those passing 
through; it seemed a pity to us that less 
and less space is being allotted them, 
the race-track discontinued and the barns 
allowed to fall into disrepair. If the time 
ever comes when there are no longer 
horses stables at the Tulsa Fairgrounds, 
that busy city will lose much of its 
charm for us—and many other horse- 
men, That spring evening of 1953 was 
one of several occasions when perfect 
strangers have given welcome assistance 
in putting up horses—and become real 
friends in the doing. A. B. Corey, whose 
granddaughter, Nancy Finley, keeps sev- 
eral horses at the grounds, came to our 
rescue in this instance. An empty stall 
was found, and as we availed ourselves of 
their hospitality, we learned that Miss 
Nancy, aged 14, was a calfroper, and had 
won top money and several go-rounds in 
open competition during the previous sea- 
son, Barton Carter, onetime champion 
calf roper, had instructed Nancy and was 
much interested in her career, The 
Coreys insisted that we be their guests 
for dinner and at parting we felt as 
though we had known each other for 
years. 

Next day we loaded Sissy Jo with the 
assistance of a passing cowhand and 
shopped for a brief chat, before leaving 
the City with Charles and Imogene Bealls, 
proprietors of Veetch sosmtat £ Clare- 
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more, Oklahoma, was the next stop. For 
us that small city holds the essence of 
all things western with its beautiful Will 
Rogers Memorial, gift shops, and honest- 
to-goodness native American Indians 
leaning at the street corners to watch 
hurrying palefaces. The magnificent col- 
lection of firearms and early Americana 
that fills the Mason Hotel to bursting, 
fascinated us. We marvel that one person 
has been able to accumulate so many 
items in a lifetime. A back room at the 
hotel must hold fifty saddles of every 
type and age: stock saddles, side saddles, 
Indian, foreign and modern saddles of 
every description. It is to be hoped that 
such a fine collection will never be 
scattered, for it typifies the settlement 
of the territory better than any public 
museum of our experience. 

The following night found us trundling 
along through the Ozarks on Route 66 
with no farm buildings in sight to break 
the monotony of gas stations, cafes, 
souvenir stands and places of refresh- 
ment. At dusk we pulled into the im- 
pressive drive of an establishment that 
included a large horse barn. The men 
who answered our timid knock agreed 
that we were in a spot—it was cold and 
getting dark. Hopefully we produced our 
papers to indicate that there was little 
danger that our mare would carry in- 
fection. The shiny new horse-trailer drew 
the old gentleman out for a better look, 
and the young filly’s eager whinney won 
him over. He put her in a roomy box 
stall and later showed his owner’s fine 
stable of Saddlebreds. 

At this juncture let me make a few 
suggestions for traveling horse owners: 
remember that you, or some other fellow 
on a like errand, may again pass that 
way. Show your appreciation for an ac- 
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commodation by leaving things as you 
found them. Close gates and fasten 
doors; turn off water and lights, and if 
you use feed other than your own, by all 
means offer payment. It is always the 
few who spoil things for the many, and 
while we are convinced that all horsemen 
(of our acquaintance) are honest, there 
have been unfortunate cases in the past 
when gear and feed have gone with the 
departing wayfarer. 

The farther east one journeys, the 
more difficult it is to find comfortable 
quarters for horses. Farmers in_ the 
Corn Belt have removed partitions from 
barns and converted them into open cat- 
tle feeding sheds, too wet and drafty for 
weary horses. However, we have found 
that local feed stores or a veterinarian 
can usually give valuable suggestions as 
to places to put up for the night. Posse 
and saddle club members have more than 
once turned their own ponies outside, to 
give a place of refuge for our bewildered 
equines. Race tracks and fairgrounds 
throughout Ohio, Illinois and Indiana are 
bee hives of activity when spring training 
of harness horses gets under way. These 
men, too, have proven helpful without 
exception. 

Excellent equipment coupled with the 
universal attitude of sympathetic friend- 
liness among the horse fraternity are 
making trailer trips more practical. We 
never cease to marvel at the comraderie 
of the highway; if a man owns a horse, 
he belongs! Where else on the face of 
this troubled earth could a complete 
stranger hope to be accepted with cor- 
diality, merely on the basis of a common 
interest? No other nation offers the 
privilege and opportunity for ordinary 
citizens like ourselves to indulge in a 
passion for horses. 





LUNCH WILL BE 
SERVED AT NOON 











DANDY LARRY. D 114th by Mw Larry Domino 30th 


About three-fourths of the offering is sired by Plus Malcolm 
Blanchard 4th. These are the best and the best-fitted cattle I have 
ever offered for sale. I am proud to offer them. 








FOURTH ANNUAL SALE 


J ge OCTOBER 20 -- 1:00 p. m. 
BERCLAIR, TEXAS 


SELLING 60 HEAD 


The 28 heifers include bred and open 
heifers. The bred heifers will carry the 


BENNIE WILSON, Berclair, Texas 


service of Dandy Larry D 114th. 
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Diving Horses 
(Continued from Page 49) 
In fact, she was unable to locate a young 
lady to work with her while she was 
training the horses. 

In years past Miss Carver was known 
as the “Girl in Red,” as she appeared in 
the act mounted on ‘diving horses as they 
jumped from elevations as high as 60 
feet. Teaching horses to dive isn’t as un- 
natural as many seem to think, according 
to Miss Carver. “I have seen wild horses 
of the prairies jump from high banks and 
swim rivers for the sheer joy of being 
in the water.” 

Recalling her past experiences when 
she rode horses during the dive she says 
there is a time in the descent when horse 
and rider are almost perpendicular and 
there is great danger of sliding off, since 
there is only the mane or a thin strap to 
hold on to. Once she fell against the side 
of a tank and broke her arm in eight 
places. “I’ve had 28 fractures and more 
cuts sewed up than I can remember,” she 
said. 

Only about one eastern horse in 50 is 
perfectly suitable for the work. Some 
don’t like water, many are naturally 
nervous, while others are difficult to 
manage when large crowds are about. 
The horse must have exactly the right 
temperament, 

Miss Carver first rode on the back of 
a diving horse when she was 12 years old. 
During her second dive she was painfully 
injured, but the accident was no deterrent 
for her. She soon recovered and began 
giving exhibitions. 

Her father, W. F. “Doc” Carver, who 
originated the act, was an associate of 
Buffalo Bill and one of the greatest sharp 
shooters of the old West. His ability to 
splinter glass balls with shots from a 
rifle slung over his arm was almost un- 
canny. 

Once when Dr. Carver was producing 
his act in a small town in the west, the 
Society for the Prevention of C ruelty to 
Animals was concerned about the horses 
and seemed to get the idea that these 
animals were abused and cruelly treated, 
so they went out in a body to interview 
the doctor. Carver told the group all 
about his methods of handling horses 
and then without saying anything he led 
them back to the stable and told his 
groom to throw the doors open. When 
this was done he called to the horses, 
each by name, and they came rushing out 
of their stalls, eagerly crowding about 
him, searching his pockets for sugar and 
otherwise demonstrating their intensive 
affection for him. He next led the way to 
the foot of the incline by which they as- 
cended to the diving platform, and as 
Carver gave the word of command they 
followed each other and dived off, gal- 
loping back as hard as they could to get 
their reward of sugar and carrots. This 
demonstration of training by kindness 
silenced those who had come prepared to 
take drastic action. 

A description of Miss Carver diving on 
the back of a horse some years past ap- 
peared in the Boston Post, relating her 
love for adventure and horses. 

“I’ve always lived for adventure,” she 
told a Boston Post reporter, “looking for 
one thrill after another. I have tried fly- 
ing, high diving, auto racing, in fact, 
every thing that promised a thrill. Flying 
was thrilling at first, then you came to 
depend upon your machine doing just 
what you expected. Auto racing is sen- 
sational, you depend upon your machine 
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to do your bidding, but you don’t know 
what the other fellow is going to do. 
High diving is a thrill, but you depend 
on your own ability and you know that 
you are going to hit in a certain place, 
and in a certain position every time. But 
the job of diving with a horse is different. 

“Imagine yourself sitting on a shaky, 
frail scaffolding, watching a horse tear- 
ing up a steep run-way and you wonder, 
‘Will I be able to mount her fast enough 
or will I perhaps slip and be dragged 
under her feet?’ At last, after what 
seems an age, she reaches you, then with 
a sigh of relief, you are on her back 
ready for what comes. She dashes madly 
to the edge. 

“Again you wonder is she going over 
without stopping, or will she stop and 
steady herself? If she performs as she 
should, she will stop, look one side and 
then the other, set all her muscles for the 
great leap and you will find yourself 
sailing through space. 


“Even then the thrills are not over; at 
times you feel that nothing can keep you 
from going over the horse’s head and if 
you have ever had that happen to you 
as I have, four times in my riding career, 
you can know what a real thrill is. But 
by almost superhuman strength you man- 
age to stay on until you reach the water. 
Sometimes if you do not strike it right, 
you get badly shaken up. 

“Again you have the most wonderful 
sensation of sinking until at once the 
realization comes over you that you are 
safe, and you know you will soon hear 
the ovations from the thousands watch- 
ing breathlessly for you to emerge from 
the tank, still astride the most wonderful 
animal in the world, a horse.” 

Once Miss Carver had the most thrill- 
ing ride of her career. She made the jump 
to the horse’s back successfully and over 
the edge of the platform he started. 
Then, in the flash of a second, it happen- 
ed. She slipped swiftly over the side 
of the horse. Frantically, but with cal- 
culating hands, she sought a fresh grip— 
and got it. But she was underneath the 
horse. 

She felt the beating rush of the wind 
pounding on her back. She heard the 
cries of the frightened crowd. Through 
her mind flashed one flaming thought— 
“So this is the end.” With a crash horse 
and rider hit the water. She clung on 
desperately. Then came blackness. 

“I thought I was dead,” she explained. 
“IT opened my mouth, it was filled with 
water. I decided that I was still alive, 
even my wildest dreams of the hereafter 
failed to include a heaven with water. 
I opened my eyes, and struggled to the 
surface. By some miracle of chance, or 
whatever you want to call it, I had let 
go of the horse just as we struck the 
water and succeeded in rolling out of the 
way of his deadly plunging hoofs. I 
wasn’t even scratched.” 

The act is accomplished with the horse 
alone and with the horse and rider, After 
performances at Atlantic City are finish- 
ed, Miss Carver and her diving horses will 
winter at Quakertown, Pa. and possibly 
be back in Texas for training again next 
spring. 

| Galapes beef rib roast is easily pre- 
pared by placing the meat fat side up on 
a rack in an open roasting pan. Do not 
add water or cover as this would not be 
true roasting. Season before, during or 
after roasting. Use a roast meat ther- 
mometer for best results and roast to 
the desired degree of doneness in a slow 
oven (300° F.). 





BE YOUR OWN 


PROPHET 


ABOUT FARM 


PROFITS: 


with the 
help of a 


Portable Aluminum 
Irrigation System 


It’s no rosy-hued vision, but hard fact! 

Here’s what you can count on with a 

Racebilt system on your tarm: 

e More profits from your present acreage 

e Faster-maturing crops to get higher 
early market prices 

e More animals grazed per acre 

e Savings in feed costs—keep animals 
on pasture longer 
Service from a reputable organization 
A system properly designed for your 
specific needs 


Racebilt LINKLOK Coupling... fast, 
easy and sure coupling from carrying 
position... guaranteed for the life of 
the purchaser ... easily portable. 


For more information consult one of 
these wholesalers for the name of 
the RACEBILT dealer nearest you: 


Kearney, Neb. 
Albany, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Ace Irrigation Equip., Inc. 
R. S. Armstrong & Bro. Co. 
Choctaw, Inc. 
Harry Cooper Supply 
The Geo. E. Failing Co. 
G. L. F. Farm Supplies 
Graco Stockton, Calif. 
R. W. Lappin Salina, Kan. 
A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Portlond 14, Ore. 
Noland Co., Inc. Atlanta, Ga. 
Peerless Supply Co., Inc. Shreveport, Lo. 
Plumbers Supply Co., Inc. Louisville, Ky. 
Southern Pipe & Supply Co. Orlando, Fla. 
Suburban Farm Services Co. 
Whippany, N. J. 

Henry R. Jahn & Sons, Inc. 

(Export) 7 Water St., New York, N. Y. 


Or write direct to: 
a 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 
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THE PREMIER LARRY ATTRACTION 


* 
LARRY MIXER DOMINO 


Shown are a few sons and daughters of this outstanding sire thot 
typify the kind he has sired and is siring for us. Sons and daugh- 
ters are proving his prepotency in other herds, as well as our own, 
by the consistent good results they are getting. Fifteen sons and 
six daughters sell in our sale December 7. 


LARRY MIXER DOMINO 5031063 


‘Rupert’s Lad 14th Rupert Tone 13th 
Rupert Domino Ist j 2909476 Belle Trebloe 418th 
3312077 ) Mixer Lady 3rd Royal Mixer 11th 
2757407 Princess Domino 6th 


WHR True Domino Real Prince Domino 11th 
True Lady Domine j 36th 2787400 WHR Belle Onward 83rd 
10th 3538390 | Larry's Lady 81st Larry Domino 
2808435 Mitzi Rupert 


LARRY MIXER 
¢ DOMINO 47th 


A son of Larry Mixer Domino 
we have selected to use in our 
herd. 15 of his brothers and 6 of 
his sisters sell December 7 


LARRY MIXER 
DOMINO 4Ist 6 


This son was third all-time top 
selling bull in Texas history 
when one-half interest sold in 
the Wichita Falls sale last fall 
for $21,500. He is owned jointly 

' with Payne Hereford Ranch. 

* One of the best show prospects 
we have is by this young sire. 
Several females will sell carry- 
ing his service. 


LARRY MIXER 
¢ DOMINO 51st 


A senior yearling this season. 
He was reserve champion last 
fall at lowa Park. He is a truly 
outstanding prospect that we 
feel will be a top sire. HE 
SELLS. 


LARRYANN MIXER 
47th 4 


She shows the type of females 
Larry Mixer Domino is siring. 
Two of her full sisters are in 
our herd and they are truly top 
cows. She is out of an own 
daughter of Larry Domino 50th. 
SHE SELLS. 


BRIDWELL HEREFORD RANCH 


“HOME OF THE LARRY DOMINOS” 
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..-COMING SOON 


* 


SELLING 
35 Bred Heifers e 10 Open Heifers 
30 BULLS 


The offering includes 15 sons and 6 daughters of Larry Mixer Domino; 6 sons and 4 
daughters of MW Larry Domino 107th and 10 heifers bred to him; 8 sons and 5 daughters 
of MW Larry Domino 30th and two heifers bred to him; 4 sons and 5 daughters of Don 
Larry 7th; one son and 3 daughters of Bell’s Resolute 18th; one son and 5 daughters of 
Dandy Larry D 2nd; one son and one daughter of Larry Domino M 4Ist; 3 daughters of 
Dandy Larry D 41st; one son and one daughter of Larry's Prince 15th (Money Bags) and 
two heifers bred to him; one son of Larry Mixer Domino 20th; one son of TR Zato Heir 
120th and 11 heifers bred to him; 6 bred to Larry Mixer Domino 41st and 5 heifers bred 
to JO Onward Royal. 


LARRY MIXER 
¢ DOMINO 55th 


A senior yearling son of Larry 
Mixer Domino and out of a 
Larry Domino—The Prince 
Domino 30th bred dam. This or 
outstanding prospect SELLS. , 


LARRY MIXER 
DOMINO 53rd 6 


Grand champion bull last fall at 

Iowa Park and Dallas. Another > 
4 top son of Larry Mixer Domino 
“ that SELLS in our first sale 


- 


December 7. 


LARRY MIXER 
¢ DOMINO 20th 


- A top son that is siring top in- 

| dividuals in our herd and at 
Barret Hereford Ranch. One of 
his sons will be included in our 
sale. 


LARRYANN MIXER 
4|st » 
~ Another of the daughters of this 
outstanding sire that SELLS. 


’ She is out of a double-bred 
* daughter of Larry Domino. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 2:24:35: 


J. S. Bridwell, Owner, Wichita Falls, Texas © W. RB. (Bud) Thurber, Mgr., Windthorst, Texas. Phone 243W, Archer City 
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A Waif Becomes Important 


(Continued from Page 51) 
had to hit him over the head to keep ’im 
from runnin’ in the outside lane. When 
he got ‘’im straight again, Doodle Bug 
had lost ground and had to catch the 
other horse, which he did and come out 
hy about a neck. He had run, at least, 30 
feet out of his way. at that turn, and 
would have beat by that distance. 


Races Steer 

“That horse liked to run, and if he 
wasn’t in a race, he’d get out and run by 
himself. One day, the boys were practic- 
ing over here at the ranch on Indian 
Creek where they had some little ropin’ 
chutes fixed up and an arena built to get 
the horses used to rodeo grounds, They 
had some steers they were practicing on, 
and one of the boys betmed Jackson had 
a good gray mare he was ropin’ off of. 
They turned his steer out and that mare 
ran it across the arena to the fence and 
when the steer run into the fence, the 
mare couldn’t stop, so she went clean 
over the fence with Jackson on ’er. About 
that time, they turned Tince’s steer out 
and he took off down the arena with 
Doodle Bug right behind ’im. Doodle 
Bug caught up with ’im and must-a 
been confused or forgot that he was 
ropin’ for he decided he was racin’ the 
steer and was out to win the race. He 
passed that steer and beat ’im too bad 
to talk about; believe me, he was runnin’ 
when he got to the end of the arena. 
Tince got ’im stopped and worked ’im 
over and brought ’im back. He never 
did race ropin’ stock any more. He was 
plenty ple at roping and from then on, 
yroved it. Some of the best shows could 
ated at a little home rodeo. 


She Cattleman 


“The boys next went up to Rocksprings 
to a rodeo and Tince won first money on 
the calf-ropin’ off of Doodle Bug at that 
contest, then they went to Junction and 
he and Bryce Snodgrass won first money 
in team tying. They run a big Mexican 
steer out, and they roped and tied ’im 
in 17 seconds, with Bryce heeling for 
Tince, 

“Then they went to Comfort and tied 
first in the break-away, and as well as 
I can remember their time was 3 seconds, 
and in the tie-down it was 14 seconds. 
They went to Kerrville next and won 
first money in calf-ropin’ and then he 
and Dee Harrison won first money in 
team-tying, and I believe that time was 
17.5 seconds. 


Doodle Bug Waits and Works 


“In 1942, Tince went to War, and that 
ended rodeos and such like for two or 
three years. Doodle Bug stayed home 
and worked while he was gone, and he 
never had to be made to work, either. 
Gold Medal, his mother, had one or two 
more colts by then, and one of her fillies 
looked promising. When Tince come back 
from the war—in ’45, wasn’t it ?—he took 
over again and Doodle Bug didn’t seem 
to have lost any of his ability. They put 
a rodeo on at Uvalde that year and Tince 
entered in the calf and goat-ropin’ win- 
ning first money in both. That horse 
was in good shape and he could stand 
lots of work. 

“About then,” he continued, “they got 
to runnin’ horse races pretty regular 
around Uvalde at what they called the 
Moos track. They matched Doodle Bug 
and Leopard, owned by Tom Haby, in a 
220-yard race and Doodle Bug won by a 
neck, then they brought Doodle Bug back 
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in the fourth race against Painter’s mare, 
Blue Zepher, at 400 yards. While they 
were in the starting gate, Doodle Bug 
got anxious to be off, and got down on 
his knees, stuck his head under the gate 
and crawled under it, pulling the saddle 
off and spreading the gate at the bottom 
enough to get through. Then he got up 
and lit off down the track in a race all 
by himself, and in about 200 yards, kicked 
up his heels and began playin’. He had 
stayed inside of the string lane they had 
fixed up, but he wouldn’t come back till 
Tince went after ’im. Tince took ’im 
back, saddled ’im up again and got ready 
for the race. Doodle Bug beat the mare, 
and made 300 yards in 16.1, then went 
on to the 400-yard mark ahead of ’er. 


Doodle Bug’s Half-Sister 


“All of Gold Medal’s colts were fast. 
That filly I mentioned was now two years 
old, and we called her Anniversary. Tince 
run ’er against a horse called Rancher’s 
Tip, and she beat ’im in a 300-yard race 
by about 30 feet. Anniversary was sired 
by Texas Dandy, a horse we bought from 
Clyde Smith of Devine. She showed lots 
of promise, but Tince sold ’er to George 
Herndon for $300. George took ’er up to 
Rocksprings and run ’er in a purse race 
against nine grown horses in a 3/8-mile 
race and she outrun ’em 40 feet, daylight, 
under a pull. 

“George won several races all around 
Junction and Rocksprings and then ran 
’er at Eagle Pass and won. Walter Paint- 
er wanted ’er and paid ’im $2,000 for ’er. 
He never run ’er too much himself but 
I believe he won several races with her. 

“Sometime later, Henry Rosenow 
wanted to match a race between her and 
Doodle Bug. Tince didn’t want to run 
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SALE 


ELLING 
9 HEAD 


90 BULLS - 9 FEMALES 
(Including 8 pens of 3 Bulls) 
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E. S. HYMAN, Secretary 
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such a race very much and told ’im there 
was no use in runnin’ Doodle Bug against 
that mare, but Henry told ’im that it 
would be a race worth seeing and if 
Doodle Bug DID win, Tince could sure 
have the money. 

“They took Doodle Bug down to the 
Moos track north of Uvalde,” said Winn, 
“with everyone betting four or five to 
one on Anniversary, if they could get 
any takes, but no one called the bets be- 
cause it was too evident that Doodle Bug 
didn’t have a chance against that half- 
sister of his. He was then about eight 
years old, but he had such a constitution 
and strength that he had held his own in 
everything. If anything, it would be a 
close race to my way of thinking, but no 
one else thought so. Gabe Haby was up 
on Anniversary and Benton Barnett on 
Doodle Bug, and when those _ horses 
started, it didn’t look like either could 
win until the last. Doodle Bug won by 
a neck, which surprised all of them; they 
thought Anniversary was bound to win. 
As Rosenow had said, it was a good race 
and we were sorry we didn’t time ’em. 

“As good a horse as Doodle Bug was,” 
finished Winn, “he was bound to have a 
purchaser one day, and in 1946, Tince 
sold him for $1,000 to Louis Farr of San 
Angelo, manager of the Sawyers Cattle 
Company. Mr. Farr wanted ’im to breed 
from, and Tince saw that Doodle Bug 
would have a good home and too, he was 
ten years old, so he let ’im go. One day 
later on, Tince got word from Farr that 
he would like for him to train a filly, one 
of Doodle Bug’s colts. He said that the 
filly had caught an antelope, something 
I don’t think I ever heard of a horse do- 
ing before, but we knew by that, that 
the filly was plenty fast. Tince was so 
tied up at that time, he couldn’t take the 
filly to train, and we’ve all wondered if 
he got ’er trained and what records she 
made. Since she was Doodle Bug’s colt, 
we were mighty proud of ’er. 

“We kept Judge till he died, and if 
there’s a horse heaven, I hope he is 
runnin’ and playin’ like he used to do. 
That bunch of horses sure got in our 
blood and I reckon I was as excited as 
my boys over the racin’ and ropin’, for I 
had known many good horses in my day 
and they were tops, but I don’t believe 
that any colt I ever raised made us take 
notice from the start like that little 
orphan we found on the gravel bar. I had 
never taken much stock in horse racin’ 
up to then, but his little willing, crooked 
legs started a new idea on our ranch, and 
I can never forget him. Neither will my 
sons, all four, who are still ranching and 
using good horses. 

“You notice that I’ve had to refer to 
these programs for dates and ropin’ time, 
or refer you to Tince, but even if I can’t 
remember details without help, I remem- 
ber all those fine horses, from their 
noses to their hoofs.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Jim A. Winn live at 330 
West Oak Street, Uvalde, Texas, and it 
seems to me that they still maintain 
that old-fashioned home they had on the 
ranch, with children and grandchildren 
stopping in every day to find good meals 
ready and plenty of beds if they want to 
spend the night. Their four sons living 
are Henry, Bill, Tince and Rip; also a 
daughter, Mrs. Hattie Mae Sherrill. 





Beef pot-roast is a popular dish pre- 
pared by braising. The meat is browned 
slowly on all sides, seasoned, covered 
closely and simmered until it is tender. 
Vegetables are frequently added to cook 
with the meat just before the end of the 
cooking time. 
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Northeast Texas Hereford Association 


FALL SALE 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
POLLED AND HORNED 


DAINGERFIELD, TEXAS 
Saturday, Oct. 10th, 1953 





Show for Sale Order at Sale at 
9:00 A. M. 1:00 P. M. 


92 HEAD 
24 BULLS—28 FEMALES 


CONSIGNORS: 
Murray Dawson Dykes Dr. James Harris Marshall 
J. C. Hart New Boston Childress Hereford Farm Ore City 
C. T. Parker, Jr. Carthage Adron Justiss Omaha 
Horace High Paris C. E. Gaddis Mt. Pleasant 
L. T. & Jo Camp Daingerfield Dr. J. F. Sousares Pittsburg 
Vernon Hampton Hughes Springs Bentley & Callaway... Hughes Springs 
R. M. Reynolds Pittsburg Mack Glover Bogata 
H. L. Hess Mt. Pleasant L. L. Mackey Longview 
B. J. Barton Nashville, Ark. M. D. Willhite ..Dallas 
J. D. Foster Point Wm. A. Connor Daingerfield 
Lonnie Beadles Commerce 


FEATURING TOP BLOODLINES OF THE SOUTHWEST 


COL. WALTER BRITTEN, Auctioneer, College Station, Texas 


For catalog or other information write 


R. W. BENTLEY, Secretary 


Hughes Springs, Texas 
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All true, all fact an outhen 
tic, slick paper magatine on the & 


ond and modern West Fost & 

moving orticles, with actual ‘ Make Better Feed at 
photos, on bodmen, gold rush, Lower Costs with 
range wars, Indian fights, out b Johnson MIX Ll 
laws, ghost towns, trai! drives, Mixes Ory Feeds, Blends Liquids 
frontier sagas, cowboy ond 4 and Soaked Feed with Dry Feed 
jae mepslpebiplbsen ett sins \ A perfect mix in 2 to 5 minutes of 
Articles by the famous Western - . 
artist ond author, Charles M all ingredients, dry or moist. Tilt 
Russell, J Fronk Dobie, Fred to dump the load. Mixes up to 
Gipson ond many others. On tree folder and 300 Ibs. per batch. Operates with 
most big newsstands Or send price list electric motor 


GORDON JOHNSON EQUIP. CO. 


Dept. 106, 2519 Madison St., 
Kansos City, Mo. 














Breeders Report Excellent Results from Advertising in The Cattleman. 
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Calf Chute 


Branding, castrating, vaccinating and 
dehorning in fact, any Operation on 
calves-—is easier and faster with a Teco 
Calf Chute. Designed for the complete 
and safe control of calves, Teco Chutes 
are constructed entirely of metal to last, 
Exclusive Teco features include unique 
ulting acrangment, sliding panel which 
permits access to calves’ shoulders, se- 
cure and safe anchoring of head and 
hind legs 


Distributed by 


Stoney, inc., Denver, Colo.—Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Farm & Ranch Supply Co., 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Jeff J. Isaacks, 1029 N. Alameda, 
Las Cruces, N. M. 
Southern Livestock Supply Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 
Madera, California 
Please send me complete details on the fol- 
lowing TECO products 
C) Colf Chute B Fortitlece Loeder 
C) Piters & Stockers eed Mills 
[) Cattle Squeese Sadan He Groin 
() Feed WegonBeds [] Cottle Stock 


Name 
Address 
Cuy . State 
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Rodeos a Ranch Sport 


(Continued from Page 43) 
Some of the events have well over 100 
contestants. 

It had an humble beginning but has 
grown throughout the years. The present 
plant can seat between 8,000 and 9,000 
people. The program goes well beyond 
the regular rodeo events. 

Officials of the Texas Cowboy Reunion 
can rightfully lay claim to a number of 
firsts that have been adapted by many 
other rodeos. It was first to put on a 
cutting horse contest as part of the 
rodeo. This event has grown surprisingly 
fast throughout the rodeo world. It has 
invaded such major horse shows as the 
International Livestock Exposition at 
Chicago and the American Royal at 
Kansas City. 

Due to the popularity of the cutting 
horse, a new association has developed. 
It is the National Cutting Horse Associa- 
tion with headquarters at Fort Worth. 
It was organized in 1946 with Ray Smyth 
of Aledo as president. He served three 
terms as president. Tom B. Saunders, 
Fort Worth, and H. Calhoun of Cresson, 
each served as president and Gay Cope- 
land of Sonora served two terms. Cur- 
rently Loyd A. Jinkens of Fort Worth 
is president and George Glasscock of 
Cresson is executive vice-president. Doug- 
las B. Mitchell, Fort Worth, is secretary- 
treasurer. It has directors in 15 states. 
It also has regional representatives from 
Texas to Washington and California to 
Pennsylvania, with foreign representa- 
tives in Mexico, Canada and Australia. 

Shortly after the American Quarter 
Horse Association was organized in Fort 
Worth, the officials of the Texas Cow- 
boy Reunion made a place for the breed- 
ers of Quarter Horses and the first 
official American Quarter Horse Associa- 
tion show was held in Stamford. Each 
year thereafter there has been a place for 
this breed of horses. 

The Quarter Horse is ideally fitted to 
ranch work because of his type and dis- 
position. A big per cent of the top per- 
forming rodeo horses show a preponder- 
ance of Quarter Horse blood. Orvil 
Burtis of Manhattan, Kansas, is now 
serving as president of the American 
Quarter Horse Association and Raymond 
Hollingsworth of Amarillo, is secretary. 

The Texas Cowboy Reunion was the 
first rodeo to feature cowgirls as part 
of the rodeo with events of their own. 
Cowgirl sponsors are now a part of 
many shows over the country. The cow- 
girls now have an association of their 
own, Cowgirls Rodeo Association. Blanche 
Altizer of Del Rio, is secretary. 

During recent years ranch reared boys 
attending college have kept alive their 
liking for horses and have organized the 
National Intercollegiate Rodeo Associa- 
tion. Yes, there is another rodeo associa- 
tion, The American Junior Rodeo Asso- 
ciation. All of the members of these 
different associations make use of the 
horse. 

The grand entry at many of the rodeos 
always brings out a lot of good horses 
and riders in colorful dress. It is not 
unusual to have around 400 riders in the 
grand entry at Stamford. 

The Texas Cowboy Reunion has ever 
been mindful of the early-day cowboys. 
They have their own association, bunk- 
house and chuck wagon. Otto Jones, 
manager of the Spade Ranch at Colorado 
City, is president of the Texas Cowboy 
Reunion Association. 
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The brands of many prominent ranch- 
ers have been cut in the stone walls of 
the bunkhouse of the Texas Cowboy Re- 
union Association. 

The first application submitted to have 
a brand placed in the bunkhouse was 
made by Carter McGregor, Jr., Wichita 
Falls, currently a director of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation. The brand is R O S, and was 
placed on the wall in honor of his great 
grandfather, Kit Carter, who used the 
brand in Palo Pinto County about 1870 
to 1884. Kit Carter was the first presi- 
dent of the Texas Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, which was organized in Graham, 
and is now the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association. Carter Mc- 
Gregor, Jr., made his application for the 
brand to be cut in stone in 1934. 

Second brand application was made by 
Mart Ebeling, Truscott, honoring his 
=~ A. W. Ebeling. The brand was 
3 4, 

Harry Omstead of Dallas, registered 
the third brand application in honor of 
his friend, Walter Cousins, who was then 
living in Dallas and was historian for 
the Texas Cowboy Reunion. The brand 
was WHK connected and was used in 
Haskell County about 1898. 

The SMS brand of the Swenson Land 
and Cattle Co., with headquarters at 
Stamford, was application number four 
and made by W. G. Swenson, manager 
of the ranch honoring the owners, e. FP. 
and S. A. Swenson. It ran in Jones and 
Haskell Counties about 1883. The S in 
each instance in the SMS brand is made 
backwards, 

2 up and 2 down was the brand sub- 
mitted by J. M. Jackson of Spur, honor- 
ing his father A. G. Jackson who used it 
in Jack County around 1877. The late 
A. J. Swenson put his own brand down, 
AJS, which he used about 1889. Baily 
Bingham of Aspermont, honored his 
father’s ranch, Tom Bingham, which was 
used in Brown and Ellis Counties in 1885 
to 1926. It was an open A and an S with 
a a underneath. 

L. Richardson of Jacksboro had his 
emer the outline of a jug, put in stone. 
He used it in Jack C ounty around 1877. 

L. C. Proctor honored his father, N. M. 
Proctor, by having his brand, NP con- 
nected, which was used in Bell County in 
1854. J. C. Honeycutt of Sierra Blanca, 
had his brand that he started in Shackel- 
ford County in 1906. It was the outline 
of a hog eye. 

T. S. Henderson placed the brand of 
his father, Thomas S. Henderson, which 
was used in Washington County in 1846. 
His father was born in Abbeville District, 
S. C., March 10, 1820, and settled in 
Washington County in 1846. He died in 
1900. The brand was a figure 9 up and 
9 down and they were connected. 

Among the big ranches are the brands 
of the S. B. Burnett Estate, 6666, the 
spade of the Spade Ranch of the Elwood 
Estate, flying V of the Matador, the 
pitchfork of the Pitchfork Land and Cat- 
tle Company, the old Spur Ranch brand, 
spur laying down and standing up, the 
lazy S of the late C. C. Slaughter and 
the 3-D of the W. T. Waggoner Estate 
and the running W of the big King 
ranch. These are only a few of the many 
well known brands. 

During more recent years there has 
been a pronounced trend to reduce the 
size of brands as well as to do away with 
unusual characters. 

A brand that definitely falls in the 
unusual character list is the “Fleur de 
Mustard”. The sponsor of this brand was 
as unusual as the brand itself. The brand 
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was owned by Matthew Cartwright of 
Kaufman County and used in Haskell 
County about 1884. It was sponsored by 
P. C. Magnus, president of the New York 
Board of Trade of New York City in 
honor of Frank G. Alexander of Haskell 
County. Describing the “Fleur de Mus- 
tard” brand is about as difficult as it 
would be to make it. Roughly it is a 
diamond standing up with the lower sides 
extended to make legs and over it is a 
mashed W 

It is interesting to study the brands 
that are now in stone at the bunkhouse, 
but it is much more interesting to hear 
the old time cowboys relate personal 
happenings in connection with the ranches 
of yesteryears. 

Records of the Texas Cowboy Reunion 
reveal the three high scoring cutting 
horses in 1932 were owned by Frank 
Miller, Snyder; Claude Jeffers, Matador, 
and Wash Woods, Strawn. The names of 
the horses were not listed. 

There were eight horses competing in 
1933 and the winners were in this order: 
Jess Slaughter, Big Spring, on Gold 
Dust; Bob Dixon, Spur, on Gold Medal; 
Claude Jeffers, Matador, on Hi-Power 
and Jess Slaughter on Spade. 

For 1934 Claude Jeffers on Hi-Power 
was first; Jess Slaughter was second on 
Spade and third on Gold Dust and Stan- 
ton Brunson of Midland was fourth on 
Billie Pease. 

R. L. Criswell of Throckmorton on 
Sport was first place winner in 1935. 
Morton Barnett of Marfa on Snip was 
second and Brunson on Billie Pease was 
third. For 1936 the winners were Leon- 
ard Wright of Breckenridge on Apron 
Face; Barnett of Marfa on Snip again 
landed in second place and Claude Jeffers, 
Matador, was third on Hot Stuff. Cris- 
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well, who the previous year had won on 
Sport, dropped to fourth place. 

Throckmorton and Palo Pinto County 
riders took the honors in 1937. J. L. Me- 
Carson of Palo Pinto was first on Doe; 
Criswell was back with Sport in second 

lace and he also placed third with Dixie. 
R. H. McNeill of Brad was fourth with 
Monty. 

Jess Slaughter was at the head of the 
1938 list riding Spade; McCarson on Doc 
was second and MeNeill on Molly was 
third and Criswell on Dixie and Slaughter 
on Little Joe went into a tie for fourth 
place. 

Sonny Edwards of Big Spring on 
Monte was first in 1939; Joe Manley of 
Graford on Buck Shot was second; Grady 
Blue of Palo Pinto on Snooks was third 
and McNeill on Monty was fourth. 

Grady Blue and Snooks was first in 
1940 with McNeill on Monty in second 
place. Lionel Groom of Brad was third 
on Doe and R. L. Criswell of Throck- 
morton on Gold Dollar was fourth. 

Cutting horse fans will long remember 
Grady Blue and Snooks. There was a 

erfect understanding between this pair. 

any will assure you that Snooks was 
the smartest cutting horse ever to per- 
form in a Texas rodeo arena. This smooth 
working team was broken up when Blue 
sold Snooks to Jimmie Maddox of Mary- 
neal. He has won with him in some con- 
tests, but he has used him mainly for 
ranch work. No one knows the exact 
age of Snooks, but he is past the 20 
mark. Maddox says he can still cut cat- 
tle. While riding him this year he got 
Maddox in front of the saddle and then 
exercised his usual good judgment by 
stopping to keep Maddox from taking a 
fall. Do not get the impression that 
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Maddox cannot ride—Snooks is hard to 
ride when he turns on. 

It is fair to say that the winners in 
this nine-year period had much to do in 
bringing to the attention of many people 
the thrill of seeing a cutting horse work. 
The same applies to the organization of 
the National Cutting Horse Association. 

J. D. Craft of Jacksboro, riding Miss 
Texas, was the 1953 winner of the cut- 
ting horse contest at Stamford. 

Some of the top horses of the Quarter 
Horse breed have been exhibited at Stam- 
ford. Ed Heller of Dundee, made a double 
winning this year by having the cham- 
pion stallion and the champion mare. 

Winners in the cowgirl sponsor con- 
test at Stamford for 1932 through 1958 
were in the following order: 

Miss Curley Seale, Baird; Miss Emma 
Dean Bingham, Aspermont; Mrs. Ardeth 
Copeland, Blackwell; Mrs. Bill Davis, 
Sweetwater; Miss Mary Louise Purdom, 
Stephenville; Mrs. Guy Caldwell, Albany; 
Miss Elizabeth Miller, Fluvanna; Miss 
Fern Sawyer, Cross Road, N. M.; Miss 
Christene Northcutt, Colorado City; Miss 
Billie Marie Miller, Coleman; Mrs. Glenn 
Cooper, Throckmorton; Miss Carolynn 
Cox, Midland; Miss Thena Mae Farr, 
Seymour; Miss Betty Smith, Abilene; 
Miss Doris Reid, Abilene; Miss Jessie 
Myers, Hamlin; Mrs. Neal Collier, Roby; 
Mrs. Fay Oglesby, Jonesboro; Miss 
Shirley Streeter, Jonesboro; Mrs. Tennie 
Cade, Rotan, and Mrs. Florence Youree, 
Addington, Oklahoma. 

Until recent years the Stamford rodeo 
had afternoon and night shows. In order 
to help feed the many people that came 
to Stamford, and also to add color and 
maintain the ranch atmosphere, chuck 
wagons were set up at which visitors 
could eat by paying a nominal amount. 
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FAIR 


LONGVIEW, 


Cattle, Contact: 








You Are Invited 


GREGG COUNTY 


SEPT. 28 — OCT. 3 


TEXAS 
FEATURING: 


First International Showing and Competitive 
Judging of Santa Gertrudis Cattle. 
A. O. Rhoad—Exc. Dir., Santa Gertrudis 
Breeders International—will judge the show. 


Judging Begins 10 a. m., Tuesday, Sept. 29th. 


65 Head, Representing All Classes, Are Expected 
to Enter the Competition. 


Make Plans to Attend This Event 


Santa Gertrudis Breeders Wishing to Show 


L. T. WILLIAMS, Box 1827, Longview, Texas 























MARY'S ROAN 35206 


Th’s well-started 1448 dappled grey 
she needs is to be hauled, 
Antonio Livestock Show where she scored 5 


third in the reining class. 
Boys, she will really look at stock, SHE HANDLES. 


The S. R. DONAHO HOLSTEIN FARM 


FLORESVILLE, TEXAS — Phone 907 


for sale. Ail 
Only time worked was at the 1952 San 


cutting mare is 


14 points and placed 


She can be seen at 
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Two Outstanding Stallions 


’ 


WILLIAM GOODPASTURE 


He has been a consistent ribbon winner in competition with the 
top horses of the Southwest. Standing to approved mares— 
fee: $50. 

DIAMOND BOB KING 
j Chicaro (TB) weno 
{Old D. 


| Rosa 
{ Franelar 


Diamond Bob | 
{eacot j Little Joe | Jenny 


Flying Bob 
| Zeringue Belle 


) Black Mabel 


{ Little Joe 

| Jeanette 

{Strait Horse 

| Bay Quarter Mare 
{Old Joe Bailey 

| June Bug 


j Zantanon 
King 
{ Jabalina 
Flapper H 
j Dan 
Queen H 
' Nail Quarter Mare 


| 


Diamond Bob King’s sire, Diamond Bob, was 1949 world’s champion 
Quarter running stallion. Flapper H, his dam, is a full sister to Squaw 
H, Hank H and Booger H, all three are AA running horses. He will stand 
next season to approved mares. 


WILLIAM 0. GOODPASTURE & SON 


Breeders of Registered Quarter Horses 


ROUTE 2 © LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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CEDAR POSTS 


BUILDING TIMBERS AND TELEPHONE POLES 
BUY WHOLESALE 


= HALF MILLION POSTS NOW IN YARD, TO SELECT FROM. 

ALL STANDARD CLASSIFICATIONS. THIS TIMBER HAS 
NEVER BEEN CUT BEFORE AND WILL AVERAGE BETTER THAN 
THREE-FOURTHS HEART. CEDAR YARD FIFTY MILES FROM 
SAN ANTONIO. PRICE LIST ON REQUEST. 
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SEVEN ELEVEN RANCH MILAM BUILDING SAN ANTONIO 9, TEX. 




















Breeders Report Excellent Results from Advertising in The Cattleman. 


All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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These wagons were sent in by different 
ranches—from six to eight. The show 
management provided the food and the 
ranch owners took pride in _ inviting 
friends to come to their wagons to eat. 
During recent years the feeding problem 
is not so great, except on the afternoon 
of July 4, as all performances are at 
night. 

Another recognition for the cowboys 
of yesteryears is the calf roping event 
for men over 55 years of age. A special 
saddle is first prize for this. The winner 
this year was Jim Irvin of Azle. 

Service men are also honored in a spe- 
cial calf roping division for G.I. boys. 
The winner this year was Pete Reid of 
Breckenridge. Don Vogel of Sonora won 
the saddle in the regular calf roping di- 
vision. 

Many men of prominence have attend- 
ed the Texas Cowboy Reunion. This in- 
cludes governors, senators, congressmen, 
and members of the Texas Railroad 
Commission. Other notables included Will 
Rogers and Paul Whiteman. In one group 
of pictures on the walls of the bunkhouse 
are pictures of Rogers, Whiteman and 
Amon Carter. Rogers attended the Stam- 
ford rodeo a short time before going to 
his death in an airplane crash in Alaska. 
Rogers’ Dog Iron brand is burned in the 
wall underneath his picture. 

When the rodeo was started in 1930 
the first cowboy to make an entry was 
the late Karl Holmberg. He was the son 
of August Holmberg, who was foreman 
of the Tongue River for the Swensons 
and the post office address was Dumont. 
Curtis Thornton, also from Dumont, was 
entry number two. Ruel Stoker, J. P. 
Stocker and Byrel Hittson, Breckenridge, 
were the next to enter. All of these were 
entered in calf roping. Hittson was a con- 
testant in the double mugging event this 
year and turned in fast time. 

Joe York, who is now ranching near 
Snyder, was the day money winner in 
calf roping the first day of the Stamford 
rodeo. His time was 27 seconds, and on 
the second day he lowered this to 22 3/5 
seconds to take another day money. 

John Ballard of Throckmorton was day 
money winner on opening day in the wild 
cow milking event. Alonzo Mayfield of 
Aspermont was second with a mark of 23 
seconds which was two-fifths of a sec- 
ond back of Ballard. 

Lynn Husky of Greenville was day 
money winner in the brone riding and 
Roy Matthews of Fort Worth was sec- 
ond, Matthews was well up in calf roping, 
wild cow milking and steer riding. 

As you go through the list of con- 
testants at the first rodeo you will find 
the names of men who are now ranching. 
Many of them now come back as spec- 
tators. 

Buck Hawkins, who is now running a 
trucking concern in East Texas, was a 
popular saddle brone rider. He threw 
caution to the wind when he came out of 
the chute fanning his horse and tried to 
please the rodeo fans. Dan Utley of San 
Angelo was another spectacular early- 
day rider and was always well up in the 
money. 

The Texas Cowboy Reunion has had 
but one president, he is W. G. Swenson. 
A. C. Cooper was first vice president. 
He now lives in New Mexico. For several 
years L. M. Hardy has been first vice 
president. 

When you figure the number of hours 
the rodeo performances have taken up 
at Stamford during its twenty-three year 
history, and then multiply that figure by 
the number of people who have witnessed 
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the different performances, it will give 
you a startling big hour total. Then add 
to this the number of hours that people 
throughout the United States have spent 
at the different rodeos and you will have 
a total that will stagger the imagination. 
Without the horse, man’s time-proven 
servant, these hours of thrills, excite- 
ment, color, entertainment and visiting 
never could have been possible. 
The Brave Bulls of Spain 
(Continued from Page 94) 

with bright intelligent eyes, and the cour- 
teous, hospitable personality so typical 
of his Peninsula race. His office, adjoin- 
ing his home, is an interesting place. 
Its oak walls are covered with mounted 
bull heads, trophies, ribbons, oil paint- 
ings, knives, guns and the family crest. 
His family is of the old nobility of Spain. 
Don Guardiola spoke broken English but 
we understood him quite well. He once 
visited America and would like to come 
again to this country. He gesticulated 
with his hands as he talked, emphasizing 
his interesting conversation. Senor Guar- 
diola placed his big herd book before us, 
turning its leaves with careful pride. He 
showed us how meticulously the records 
of his fighting bulls are kept. With the 
exception of one column the hooks are 
similar to herd books kept in our own 
country. The added column in don Guar- 
diola’s book is headed “Tienta” and in 
this column is recorded the tienta rec- 
ords of every bull in the herd. He pointed 
out the record of one young buil. “He 
made fourteen passes at the horse,” he 
said reverently, “very, very brave.” He 
told us that besides bull raising he was 
a farmer, and a modern one! His eyes 
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shone with pride when he described the 
new American machinery now in use on 
his farms. Senor Guardiola is also in the 
wine business. The name of the wine is 
El Toruno. His winery, located at Jerez, 
has been in the family since 1810. 

Before we said adios to our gracious 
and aristocratic host we were shown the 
patio of his home, patterned in the early 
Moorish style; and his carriage house. 
Five carriages were parked there, and 
we were shown the two rooms of fine 
harness which adorns his Thoroughbred 
horses on different occasions. 

It is the custom in Seville, especially 
during the big fair, to drive about in 
fine carriages in the late afternoon, 
silver bells jingling on the harness, and 
the senoras and senoritas dressed in 
typically Spanish costumes. We could 
imagine the elegance of don Guardiola’s 
carriages as his fine horses pulled his 
family down the shady streets of that 
romantic Andalusian city on a cool sum- 
mer evening! 

As we said adieu, don Guardiola raised 
my hand to his lips in a gallant manner, 
then shook hands warmly with my hus- 
band. We felt we had experienced an 
added touch of old Spain in that most 
beautiful of all Spanish cities, Seville. 

Before leaving Seville we took a car- 
riage to the American consulate and 
thanked Robert Wilson for his courtesies 
and help in arranging the visit for us 
to the Guardiola ranch. Once again in 
the carriage, with cooling breezes on our 
faces, perfumed with the fragrance from 
spring roses, we took a farewell drive 
down the shady street, passed the Tower 
of Gold, an ancient fortess said to be 
the place where Ferdinand and Isabella 
stored the gold their emissaries brought 
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back from Mexico, then once again re- 
turned to our hotel. 

Early the next day we left for Alge- 
ciras and Gibraltar where we would catch 
our ship, the Independence, back home. 
Our trip to that romantic land was over, 
but we would never forget our visit to 
the Guardiola ranch and “the brave bulls 
of Spain”. 

. . 

American National Buys 
Ground For New Home 
“THE first step toward a new, per- 

manent home for the American Na- 

tional Cattlemen’s Association was 
taken last month with the purchase of a 
building site in Denver, Colo. 

A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo., chairman 
of the American National’s special build- 
ing committee, announced the purchase 
of lots at East Seventeenth Avenue and 
Clarkson Street after several months of 
study into the building trends of the Mile 
High City. 

The location is on a major tram-bus 
line within a short distance of the down- 
town hotel and business district. It is a 
residential-business area which has seen 
much new office construction in recent 
months. 

The site will provide room for ample 
parking. The building will house a con- 
ference room and other special facilities 
for stockmen in addition to the office 
and storage room needed by the expanded 
American National staff. Also housed in 
the building will be the editorial staff of 
the American Cattle Producer magazine. 


Breeders Report Excellent Results 
from Advertising in 
The Cattleman. 





CHIEF WAGGONER 13,853 
Sire—Pretty Boy P-: 
Dam 





) by Dodger 
Blackburn Mare by Blackburn P-2228 


BUCKSKIN 
QUARTER 
HORSES 


Sire 
Rainy Day Mare by Waggoner’s Rainy Day P-13 


Dam 


These two outstanding Yellow Jacket bred Stallions head our select band of registered 
Buckskin mares. We cordially ‘invite all horse lovers by for a visit and to see our horses. 


Our Motto: “Performance — Speed — Quiet Dispositions” 


MURRAY RANCH 


J. LEE MURRAY, Owner — Phone 3961 


We have a few top Buckskin colts for sale at all times 


JOE BLACKBURN NQHBA 6603 


ADDRESS P. O. BOX 111 
ANGLETON, TEXAS 


Blackburn P-2228 by Yellow Jacket 
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TOC RORBBERSON RANCH 
HEREFORD DISPERSAL 
625 HEAD DISPERSAL 
OCT. 2-3, 1953 
SELLING 625 HEAD 


4 BR BRAE MIXER 29th 
by Brae Mixer 60th 
He sells as Lot 2. 


HCR SUPER LARRY 12th » 


by MW Larry Domino 107th 
He sells as Lot 8. 


¢ CK CHAMPION 6th 
by CK Creator 13th 
He sells as Lot 1. 


RE BRAE LAD 2nd ‘ 


by RR Brae Mixer 29th 
He sells as Lot 3. 


HERD SIRES THAT SELL 
TR Zato Heir 123rd, TR Zato Heir 215th, Zato Heir V. Ist, RR 
Brae Mixer 29th, RR Brae Lad 2nd, HCR Super Larry 12th, TR 
Prince Larry 9th, RR 50 Royal 70th, RR 50 Royal 73rd, RR Elation 
Domino 44th, CK Champion 6th, HCR Commander 2nd, SH Regal 


Larry 10th. 


BLOODLINES REPRESENTED 
T Royal Rupert 34th, T Royal Rupert 37th, T Royal Rupert 50th, 
Rupert Tone 12th, HT Tone 406th, M Tone 23rd, Baca Elation 9th, 
Beau Zento 14th, Brae Mixer 60th, CR Dandy Domino 9th, WHR 
Symbol 77th, WHR Guardsman 20th, WHR Royal Duke 16]st, CK 


Crusty 44th. 


A few of the 100 cows selling with calves at foot 


ad “ 


Write now for copy of the catalogue and reservations 


ROBBERSON RANCH 
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FRIDAY and SATURDAY (a 


HEREFORD DISPERSAL 


OCTOBER 2-3, 1933 625 HEAD 
MUSTANG, OKLAHOMA. OCT. 2-3, 1953 


@ TB ZATO HEIR 123rd 
by TR Zato Heir 
He sells as Lot 5. 


TR ZATO HEIR 215th =» 
by TR Zato Heir 
He sells as Lot 6. 


OFFERING: RR 50 ROYAL 70th 


by T Royal Rupert 50th 
@ 107 COWS WITH CALVES 


He sells as Lot 13, 
Most of the cows are rebred. 


159 GOOD BRED COWS 


Practically all will calve this fall. AUCTIONEERS 
Watson, Hamilton 


37 BRED HEIFERS Swaffar and Heldenbrand 


Will start calving soon. e 
Geo. Kleier for 


@ 
e@ 
@® 90 OPEN HEIFERS THE CATTLEMAN 
od 
@ 
@ 





O. R. PETERSON Sale Mgr. 
e 











Foundation material. 
13 HERD SIRES We have been building and improving this herd for 13 years and it has been a 
ais ing kind source of both pleasure and profit for us. We have never sold any females except 
satantiaice: tesistten dante a few in consignment sales, but all of them sell in this dispersion. Our herd has 


72 SERVICEABLE BULLS been under test and observation to detect and eliminate undesirable tendencies 


Numerous herd sire prospects and characteristics, and the results have been most gratifying. Every animal sells, 
without reservation, and we feel sure that there are many breed-improving indi- 


37 YOUNGER BULLS viduals available in this biggest of all Oklahoma Hereford dispersions. 


Part of the 90 head of open heifers that sell 


Ne Ye) eg ee he at ere ra Meo 


Mustang is 18 miles west of Oklahoma City on State Hy. 41, between U. 8. Highway 77 and 81. 


MUSTANG, OKLAHOMA 
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OTC ROBBERSON RANCH 


HEREFORD DISPERSAL 


625 HEAD DISPERSAL 
OCT. 2-3, 1953 
SELLING 625 HEAD 


¢ TR PRINCE LARRY 9th 


by Hillerest Larry 20th 
He sells as Lot 9. 


RHR ROYAL DUKE 8th » 


by WHR Royal Duke 161st 
He sells as Lot 27. 


4 RHB Onward Domino 7th 
by CK Crusty 44th 
He sells as Lot 58. 


RHR ROYAL DUKE Ist » 


by WHR Royal Duke 16Ist 
He sells as Lot 39. 


4 RHR ROYAL DUKE Ith 
by WHR Royal Duke 16Ist 
He sells as Lot 75. 


RHR RECREATOR 7th » 


by CK Champion 6th 
He sells as Lot 68. 


SELLING 393 FEMALES 
107 Cows with Calves - 159 Bred Cows - 37 Bred Heifers - 90 Open Heifers 


Most are rebred Most to calve this fall Will start calving soon Foundation material 


Write now for copy of the catalogue and reservations 


ROBBERSON RANCH 
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FRIDAY and SATURDAY Peo 


HEREFORD DISPERSAL 


CTOBER 2-3, 1953 625 HEAD 
MUSTANG, OKLAHOMA 


OCT. 2-3, 1953 


¢RHE Oklahoma May 7th 


by WHR Symbol 77th 
She sells as Lot 405. 


RHR RECREATOR Ist » 


by CK Champion 6th 
He sells as Lot 41. 


@ RHE Karen Domino 2nd 


by CK Crusty 44th 
She sells as Lot 417. 


RHE JANE DOMINO Sth » 


by CK Champion 6th 
She sells as Lot 423. 


¢ BHR JANE DOMINO 9th 


by CK Champion 9th 
She sells as Lot 453. 


RHR Oklahoma May 4th » 


by WHR Symbol 44th 
She sells as Lot 408. 


SELLING 122 BULLS 
13 HERD SIRES - 72 SERVICEABLE BULLS - 37 YOUNGER BULLS 


Breed improving kind Numerous herd sire prospects Many show great promise 


Mustang is 18 miles west of Oklahoma City on State Hy. 41, between U. 8. Highway 77 and 81. 


MUSTANG, OKLAHOMA 






































































































Quarter Horse Champions 


July 1, 1952—June 30, 1953 


1. Gay Widow, champion mare, Mona- 
hans and Fort Worth (May 24), Temple, 
Texas. Owned by Julia Reed, Meridian, 
Texas. 

2. Lee Cody, champion stallion, Dal- 
las, Temple and Lubbock. Owned by 
Watt Hardin, Aledo, Texas. 

3. Cuero, champion stallion, Albu- 
querque, N. M. Owned by Herbert 
Stewart, Clovis, N. M. 

4. Fiesty B King, champion stallion, 
Rosenberg, Texas. Owned by Frost 
Brahman Ranch, Sugarland, Texas. 

5. Hot Shot B, champion. sstallion, 
Vernon, Texas. Owned by Buckle L 
Ranch, Childress, Texas. 

6. Mitzi M, champion mare, Houston, 
San Antonio, Texas, and Tucson, Ariz. 
Owned by Clifford Martin, Llano, Texas. 

7. Ike Rude, champion stallion, Pa- 
ducah, Plainview and Silverton, Texas. 
Owned by LeRoy Campbell, Claude, 
Texas. 

8. Miss Snippy, champion mare, Dal- 
las. Owned by Pine Johnson, Arlington, 
Texas. 

9. Poco Bay, champion stallion, Iowa 
Park, Texas. Owned by Chas. A. King 
& Son, Wichita Falls, Pesan 

10. The Joker, champion mare, Ozona 
and San Angelo, Texas. Owned by Stan- 
ley Mayfield, Sonora, Texas. 


Hereford Winners at Ozark 
Empire Fair 
EREFORDS from ten herds com- 
peted for honors at the Ozark Em- 
pire Fair at Springfield, Mo. 

A trim Hereford junior yearling steer 
shown by Ernest Ford was named grand 
champion over all breeds by Judge L. A. 
Weaver, University of Missouri. 

The top honors in the Hereford bull 
division went to LHR Duke Pride 43, a 
senior yearling shown by LP Herefords, 
Butler, Mo. Halbert & Fawcett, Miller, 
Mo., had reserve champion on a junior 
yearling, HHR Mischief Duke 26. 

In the female division, two junior year- 
lings won the top honors. OHR Miss 
Helms H657, shown by the Olvey Here- 
ford Ranch, Harrison, Ark., was named 
champion and MHF True Heiress 23, 
shown by Mission Hills Farm, Joplin, 
Mo., was reserve. 

The American Hereford Association 
was represented at the show by George 


Morse of their field staff. 

First prize winners follow: 

Two-year-old bull: Stan-De Hereford Ranch, 
Watova, Okla., on SD Larry Plus. 

Senior yearling bull: LP Herefords on LHR 
Duke Pride 43 

Junior yearling bull: Halbert & Fawcett on 
HHR Mischief Duke 26. 

Summer yearling bull: Mission Hills Farm on 
MHF True Molder 34. 

Senior bull calf: LP Herefords on LHR Duke 
Pride 58, 

Junior bull.calf: Olvey Hereford Ranch on 
OHR Helmsman H8&21. 

Three bulls: LP Hereford Ranch. 

Two bulls: LP Hereford Ranch. 

Two-year-old heifer: Mission Hills Farm on 
MHF Lady Elation B. 

Senior yearling heifer: Mission Hills Farm on 
MHF True Heiress 19. 

Junior yearling heifer: Olvey Hereford Ranch 
on OHR Miss Helms H657. 

Summer yearling heifer: LP Hereford Ranch on 
LHR Duchess Pride 55. 

Senior heifer calf: Olvey Hereford Ranch on 
Miss R Duke 23. 

Junior heifer calf: Arkansas State College, State 
College, Ark., on ASC Zato Miss 15 

Two females: LP Hereford Ranch. 

Get of sire: LP Hereford Ranch on get of WHR 
Duke Pride, 

Pair yearlings: Halbert & Fawcett. 

Pair calves: Olvey Hereford Ranch. 
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PRODUCTION SALE OCT. 12th 


ZATO HEIR - 65 HEAD - HAZLETT REGISTER 
OF MERIT BREEDING 


The Blood of TR Zato Heir or Hazford 
Rupert 25th is prominent in 95% or 


more of our sale offering 


100% STRAIGHT HAZLETT 
COW HERD 


ants 
TR ZATO HEIR 52nd 


‘H&D Tone Lad {H&D Zato T.L. 8th 

TR Zato Heir J 105th 3488354 . |Miss Heir 182 

5380000 Leola Flowers {Beau Flowers 
2846628 {Leola Mixer 


Royal Rupert K fT. Royal Rup. 15th 

s 333333 1H.T. Miss Rup. 2nd 
Miss Bocaldo SHazford Zato 

2956113 | Dessie Bocaldo 2nd 








Miss Rupert 
K, 2nd 





TOP SELLING ZATO HEIR IN 1952 FORT WORTH SALE 
SHOW RECORD OF THE “52nd” 


TR ZATO HEIR 150th 


" 5 . (H&D Tone Lad fH&D ZatoT Lad 8th 
As ao Summer Calf, 50-51 Season— Sth, Tulsa; Ist, Oklahoma City; 4th Dal- TR Zato Heir 105th 3488354 _ )Miss Heir 182 

4th, Fort Worth; 4th, San Antonio; Ist and las; 4th, Kansas City; 4th, Huron; Ist Louis- 5380000 Leola Flowers {Beau Flowers 
Reserve, Houston. ville; Sth, Phoenix; 7th, Denver; 3rd, Fort 2846628 (Leola Mixer 

Grand Champion as a summer yearling, Worth; 2nd, San Antonio. H.T. Tone {Hazford Tone 76th 
51-52 season— Tonette T. 13 2442887 | Zenah Questa 

3127138 (Mie Domino 349 [Clinton Lad 40th 
2158276 jLady Aster 2nd 








The sale offering will consist of 65 head as follows: 





@ 9 open heifer calves by TR Zato Heir 52nd 

@ 1 bred heifer by the 52nd and bred to TR Zato 

Heir 150th 

@ 13 straight Hazlett yearling heifers bred to 

the 52: 

@ 2 straight Hazlett 2 yr. old heifers bred to the 
52nd 

e 

e 

e 

e 


3 aged Hazlett cows bred to the 150th 
2 straight Hazlett 2 yr. old heifers bred to TR 
Zato Heir 150th 


8 open heifers straight Hazlett 
9 bull calves by the 52nd including a calf that —4 
many say is one of the best prospects they 


Se sth Pca HEREFORDS 


6 Hazlett Jr. bull calves 
9 Hazlett yearling bulls 


Jim McClelland, Mgr., Turner Ranch, writes: 
“We have had 8 bull calves by the 52nd and the _ 
percentage of good ones has been higher than \ 


we expected. Three have been sold as herd bulls, 
we have one in the show string, and the others 


KENNETH DUSENBURY, OWNER, 
are top range bulls. We have had 5 heifer calves TELEPHONE 547, ANTHONY, KAS. 


by him and they will be placed in a breeding 
e 
Attica, Kansas 


herd.” 
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Blue Denim Armor 


By RuTH McMILLION 


HEN the American cowboy beds 

down for the night he stands his 

pants in the corner; thus the 
Knight of the Range has his armor with- 
in ready reach when duty calls. 

These britches, tough, bow-legged, bent 
accordion-like at the knee are loomed of 
the heaviest denim in the world and they 
are his ally through thick and thin. 

A wrangler practically pours himself 
into his pants, but as one old-timer put 
it, “Did you ever try to get into a pair 
of ‘shot-gun’ chaps over loose pants’? 

Back in the days of the 49’ers what 
the country needed was a pair of good 
overalls. It so happened that young Levi 
Strauss came West in 1850 to pan gold, 
and brought along a bundle of tough 
fabric that would be a grub-stake when 
he sold it to makers of tent and wagon 
coverings. 

However, Strauss heard a miner com- 
lain that his pants didn’t wear worth a 
100t in the diggin’s, so hit upon the idea 
of having his fabric made into pants. Be- 
fore long everyone knew about “those 
pants of Levi's”, 

Then “Alkali” gave him another idea. 
Alkali carried “specimens” in his pockets. 
Ore samples that were heavy and jagged, 
until his pockets would rip. Then he’d 
go to a tailor and have the pocket sewed 
up. 

Time and again this happened. Each 
time the tailor would get mad. “Quit 


carrying those rocks in your pockets”, 
he’d shout, but Alkali wouldn’t quit. 

The next time Alkali came in with 
ripped pockets the tailor took the pants 
to a blacksmith and riveted the back 
pockets on with American black-iron 
square nails. Everyone laughed until 
Alkali showed up again, with nary a rip 
in the pockets. 

Again Levi Strauss got an idea. He 
had a Comstock harness-maker put cop- 
per-rivets in the back pockets of all his 
pants. Consequently, by 1889 miners, 
lumberjacks, railroad builders and cow- 
boys were wearing “de Nimes”, or 
denims. 

These de-luxe garments, decorated in 
copper rivets, were worn by the bronco 
busters in Salt Lake City, but the rivets 
were scratching their saddles. 

This drawback had to be corrected and 
again a simple incident solved the prob- 
lem of concealing these rivets. 

Two men from the now organized 
Strauss company went hunting. One got 
a bob-cat. 

“Strange, isn’t it,” he said, “how a cat 
can conceal its claws. Cover them up so 
they won’t scratch!” 

Thus their musing produced the non- 
scratch, “concealed” rivets on denim 
pants. 

This heavy denim cloth came from 
Nimes, France; a city famous for weav- 
ing cloth. “Serge de Nimes” was the 


Sisto 665) ola 


September 


Blue denims are standard wearing 
apparel with ranch hands. 


name they gave it, then folks shortened 
it to “De Nimes”, finally to “denims”. 

Today tough denim pants, multiple 
sewed with super-heavy cord, are of a 
uniform indigo blue with a clean white 
back. 

Denims are worn turned up at the bot- 
tom to form a cuff about three inches 
wide, showing their white back. This 
cuff is sometimes used as an extra pocket 
for matches, nails, or cigarette ashes and 

(Continued on Page 142) 








FOURTH ANNUAL SALE - - NOVEMBER 17th 








Sale Committee: 


The Top Spot 


Lr 


WICHITA FALLS 











¢ Jack H. Martin, Chairman 
e W. H. Hammon 

* Paul P. Colvert 

* Bud Thurber 

* Chas. Neblett, Jr 


Moss Patterson, President 

















It’s 


Write for CATALOG: 


Jack H. Martin 


600 Wichita National Bank Bidg. 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


Cattle FROM THE 


BEST HERDS OF 
TEXAS AND OKLA. 








going to be BETTER THAN EVER this year 
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JESSE JAMES 


Scores Agi ain 


Jesse James is still winning some of the big 
shows. Jesse won the Houston Show in Febru- 
ary, 1953. He also won the Tulsa Show in 
1953 and many other smaller shows. | have 
some baby colts by Jesse—also one yearling 


and several 2-year-olds. Will sell a few. 


Below, GEORGE T. 
George T is still bringing the trophies in. He has been 
the grand champion gelding at Houston and Vernon, 


Jesse James cutting cattle. Ridden by owner, B. D. Fussell Texas, in 1953—many smaller shows. 
of Columbus, Texas, 


) 


SSELL’'S RANCH 


4 Miles West of Eagle Lake, Texas, on Farm Highway 102—12 Miles East of Columbus 


We are trying to produce the using type of Quarter Horses, 
and like to show them. Always have a few for sale. 
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Select Register - of - Merit Breeding Today . . 





COMPLETE DISPERSION, 36 BULLS, 184 FEMALES “srswx) 
PUBLICAN DOMINO 173rd 


OUR HALF INTEREST SELLS 


13 SONS SELL 


33 DAUGHTERS SELL 
HIS SERVICE SELLS 


A great Register-of-Merit sire and a son of the highest living Register- 
of-Merit sire, CW Prince Domino 21st. The “173rd was a great show 
winner and many of his “get’’ show his greot siring ability by the many 
winnings they have made. One daughter was undefeated two show 
seasons, sweeping the grand championships at the major shows. You 
can see the siring ability of this great young sire as we are offering 
several of his get. He is owned jointly with W. J. Largent & Son and 
only our half interest SELLS. 


(Left) JJ Prince Publican 7th, a 
son of the “173rd” that SELLS. He 
was grand champion bull at the 
1952 Houston show. 


(Right) JJ Publican Domino 16th 
by the “173rd’’—he SELLS. A sum- 
mer yearling and a full brother to 
JJ Publicon Domino 9th (pictured 
right). He is out of a Prince Dom- 
ino Return bred cow and one of 
the top cows in our herd. 


(Left) JJ Bluebonnet 10th, a daugh- 
ter of the “173rd" that SELLS 
bred to U Royal Mixer 5th. She is 
from our show herd and stood near 
the top of her class at all of the 
major shows last season. 


(Right) JJ Bluebonnet 12th, an- 
other of the good daughters of the 
“73rd” thot SELLS, bred to U 
Roya! Mixer 5th. She is a senior 
earling from our show herd and 
last oo was first and reserve 

t t first at the 
Sone le second at Chicago 
and Timonium. 











DES MOINES 
"4 


For Catalog and 


Reservations CAPULIN 
Write 


JOHNSTON HEREFORD RANCH Fy SQUAREBILT HEREFORDS 


FOLSOM, NEW MEXICO CLAYTON 
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.- Ring Your Register, Tomorrow 


Ny 
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oo 
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U ROYAL MIXER 5th 


OUR HALF INTEREST SELLS 
18 SONS SELL 


32 DAUGHTERS SELL 
HIS SERVICE SELLS 


A five-year-old son of the Regitesenhe Baca OJR Royal Ist and 
out of a double-bred Mischief Mixer 13th cow. He was consi: 
tF neor the top of his class at all of the major shows and his calves shown 
as here and others that we ng him prove him to be one of the good 
mo Sah hs ~ ae. young sires today. He is ow jointly with W. J. Largent & Son and 
our half interest SELLS. 


(Left) JJ Publican Royal 2nd, a 
summer yearling son of the “Sth” 
and out of an own daughter of 
CW Prince Domino 21st. is top 
prospect SELLS. 


pee ev. se arm Royal 2nd, 
Se - hter of “Sth” and out of 

laughter = the “173rd." She 
won her class at the 1953 Amarillo 
show—the only time she was out 
last season. She is a summer year- 
ling from our show herd and a real 
prospect for this season. 


(Left) A senior bull calf from our 
show barn by the “5th” and this 
top prospect, as well as many oth- 
ers like him, SELLS. 


(Right) Here is a junior heifer calf 
by the “5th” and out of a Prince 
Domino Return bred cow. She 
SELLS. 


MAKE FOLSOM A “MUST” SATURDAY, SEPT. 19th 


e ° ° O. R. Peterson, Sale Manager 
This great offering includes — pesca 


THREE SONS, 25 GRANDSONS, Gene Watson, Walter Britten, Pete Swaffar 
16 DAUGHTERS and 63 GRANDDAUGHTERS —— 


of ATTEND our dispersion September 19, the Amarillo show 


CW PRINCE DOMINO 21st | Sx Betz sett sence sir, come, em 


Highest living Register-of-Merit sire 




















Quarter Horse Champions 
July 1, 1952—June 30, 1953 


1. Hula Girl P, champion mare, 
Sonoita, Ariz. Owned by Art Pollard, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

2. J B King, champion stallion, El 
Paso, Texas; Sonoita, Ariz., and Willcox, 
Ariz. Owned by Jay Parsons, Benson, 
Ariz. 

8. Keota champion stallion, Emmett, 
Idaho. Owned by Jack Givens, Nampa, 
Idaho. 


4. Buddy Lou, champion mare at 
Iowa Park and Denver. Owned by Jack 
O’Donahue, Holliday, Texas. 


5. Susie F, champion mare, Lubbock 
and Amarillo (March 5). Owned by J. 
Kirk Fulton, Lubbock, Texas. 


6. Cheri Mac, champion mare, Albu- 
querque, N. M. Owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Gann, Hollywood, N. M. 


7. Pondora, champion mare, Vernon. 
Owned by Chas. E. King, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

8. Sutherland’s Rusty Sorrel, cham- 
pion stallion, Gladewater and Naples, 
Texas. Owned by R. Q. Sutherland, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

9. Bar V Powerhouse, champion geld- 
ing, Fort Worth (Sept. 6). Owned by 
Amye Gamblin, Fort Worth. 

10. Cookie Mount, champion mare, 
Emmett, Idaho. Owned by Jack Givens, 
Nampa, Idaho. 


Blue Denim Armor 


(Continued from Page 138) 
is worn over the boot, not tucked into it. 

As this country grew, so grew the 
demand for a “good pair of pants”. Con- 
sequently other enterprising men realized 
this need, and today there are a number 
of outstanding companies making denim 
clothes. 

There’s the Wrangler Jean by “Blue- 
bell” and styled by Rodeo Ben, one of 
America’s most famous cowboy tailors. 
There’s the “Lee Riders” identified by 
their hot-iron brand, and the “Big Smith” 
Buckaroos—all buttoned or zippered, 
and sanforized, with — “Satisfaction 
Guaranteed”’. 

Cowpokes like the snug, trim fit, free 
easy movements, and long wear they get 
from denims. Thus the pant does not 
wrinkle or ride-up when worn in the 
saddle. 

Whether worn by wrangler, rodeo-star 
or baron-of-land, these denim pants, and 
boots, are standard equipment. 

In the West when a man buckles on 
this armor, he is an arresting figure 
sleek and trim, stalwart and square. His 
appearance, whether at home or abroad 
prompts a thrill and all America copy 
his style. 


Horse Show At lowa Park 


LANS are complete for the horse 

show to be held in connection with 

the Texas-Oklahoma Fair to be held 
at Iowa Park, Texas, Sept. 22-27, accord- 
ing to Allen Krohn, superintendent of 
the horse department. 

The horse show is scheduled for Sept. 
28-29. Before competition begins on Mon- 
day, Sept. 28, horses entered in the show 
will be exhibited to the public for one 
hour. 
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CENTRAL 


POLLED HEREFORD SALE 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 26 


CLIFTON 
37 Bulls * 65 HEA D x 28 Females 


CONSIGNORS: 


Glen and Lillian Allen Whitney, Texas J. G. Golightly Hico, Texas Frank Monroe & Son Cameron, Texas 
W. A. Bowman Lampasas, Texas W. R. Gollihar Whitney, Texas J. H. Rowland & Son Morgan, Texas 
N. M. Barnett Melvin, Texas Hanson's Polled Herefords Meridian, Texas Carl Sheffield Brooksmith, Texas 
Sam Belyeu Walnut Springs, Texas _ Hill Polled Hereford Ranch Fairfield, Texas J. W. Vance Coleman, Texas 
Harry V. Dulick Morgan, Texas J. Carter Horton Pettus, Texas Joe G. Reece Waco, Texas 
Evans Ficklin Valley Mills, Texas Kallison’s Ranch San Antonio, Texas Hugh H. White Keller, Texas 
M. E. Fry Cisce, Texas [Earl C. Morrison Walnut Springs, Texas Joe & Joe Dan Weedon Grosvenor, Texas 
Fred Freeman, Jr. Denton, Texas Ollie Newman Mart, Texas R. R. Woodward Sabinal, Texas 
Jim and Fay Gill Coleman, Texas Leo Knox Crockett, Texas 


Sale Will Start Promptly at 1:00 P. M. 


You Will Have to See This Group of THERE WILL BE EVIDENCE OF 
Sale Heifers to Appreciate Their > FINE BREEDING IN ALL 
Breeding Quality. They Are OUR OFFERING 


Extra Good 
For Catalog—Write to Auctioneer 


JOE G. REECE, Secretary ote : WALTER S. BRITTEN 
RFD No. 1 © Crawford, Texas : GEO. KLEIER for The Cattleman 


x CENTRAL TEXAS « 
POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
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World Horse Numbers in 1952 and 1953 


ORLD horse numbers at the be- 
inning of 1953 were estimated 
»y the Foreign Agricultural serv- 
ice at about 75,000,000 ond. This is a 
decline of nearly 1,000,000 head from 
1952 numbers and 1,200,000 from the 
postwar peak of 76,400,000 in 1950 and 
1951. Numbers are now about 22 per 
cent below the 1934-38 prewar average. 
The world pattern of changes in horse 
numbers reflect moderate recovery from 
war devastation immediately after World 
War II, followed by declining numbers as 
mechanization progressed in the more 
agriculturally developed countries in 1947 
and 1948 and then by more increases 
from 1949-51 as other areas of the world 
stepped up agricultural output but be- 
cause of lack of tractors had to depend 
on horse power. More extensive me- 
chanization in the more advanced farm- 
ing areas of the world caused a further 
decline in 1952 and 1953 in spite of the 
continued upward trend in horse num- 
bers in U.S.S.R., Asia and parts of 
Africa. 


HORSES: Estimated world total, 


Major decreases in horse numbers 
since prewar have taken place in the 
United States, Canada, the United King- 
dom, Argentina, Australia and New Zea- 
land. This group of countries had made 
considerable progress in replacin ig 
with tractors prior to World ar Il, 
have for the most part a type of or 
culture which can cae through 
mechanization, and, also, have had ma- 
chinery available either through manu- 
facture or through purchase from other 
countries. 

Smaller decreases have occurred in 
Cuba, most western European countries, 
Greece, Japan, the Union of South Africa, 
and some areas of Asia. Various factors 
such as small farms not readily adaptable 
to tractor power, lack of foreign ex- 
change or inability to manufacture equip- 

ment and the general state of agricul- 
tural development are chiefly responsible 
for the smaller degree of substitution of 
machines for horse power. 

Numbers in 1953 are above other post- 
war years and the prewar average in 


by continents or areas, 


averages 1934-38 and 1946- 50, annual 1950- 1953 


Continent Average 
or 1934-38 
Area 


18,600 
19,200 
19,900 
15,800 
17,700 

3,100 

2,100 
96,400 


~ ¢ Estimate included in the total. 


Nort h America 


a 
South America 
Africa 
Oceania 


___ TOTAL 
tPreliminary. 


1946-50 
Thousands Thousands — 


13,000 
16,000 
t 


12,500 
17,600 
3,900 3,800 
1,400 
75,700 


1951 
Thousands" 


1952t 
_Thousands 


10,100 


1953t 
_Thousands 


9,500 


1950 
‘Thousands 


11,900 
16,400 


+ 
12,700 
17,600 


1,300 


76,400 16, 100 75, 200 





*A summary of this information was published in the June 15, 1958, issue of Foreign Crops and Markets. 
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Mexico, Italy, Spain, Iran, Iraq, Turkey, 
Brazil, Colombia, Peru, and other smal} 
areas in Asia and North Africa. These 
countries as a group have increased 
agricultural output over the last two 
decades, calling for more horse power. 

There are indications that horse num- 
bers in the U.S.S.R. and several other 
countries of Eastern Europe have made 
a fairly substantial recovery in the last 
few years. They are all, however, con- 
siderably below prewar levels. 

In general, world horse numbers are 
likely to remain about the same in the 
years immediately ahead. The trend 
since the end of World War II, which saw 
decreases in the more highly developed 
agricultural countries and increases in 
those countries which are coming into a 
higher level of cultivation, will probably 
continue so that the net change is not 
likely to be great. 


Other Work Stock 


In addition to horses, other work stock, 
notably mules and asses, oxen, work cows 
and water buffaloes, provide farm power 
for a great part of the world, especially 
in Central and Southern erin the 
Mediterranean area and Asia. Although 
statistical data are incomplete and scat- 
tered, there are indications that oxen and 
work cow numbers declined somewhat in 
Europe following the second World War. 
On the other hand, mules and asses are 
reported to have increased in Greece, 
Italy, India, Turkey, Syria and Brazil. 

Because of the economic importance 
of work cows, oxen and water buffaloes 
as a source of milk and meat, as well as 
draft power, and their ability, like that 
of all other work stock, to utilize cheap 
roughages, they have an assured position 
in the economy of many small farms. 
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JOE TOM 


AQHA 3391 


* 
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Visitors Welcome 


1402 Travis St. 





Our top stallion is 


an outstanding son of 


JOE HANCOCK 


Nearly always have some for sale 


His colts would suit anyone 


EIGHT MILES N. E. 
OF WICHITA FALLS 


C. H. McCLELLAN 


© WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
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; |} APPALOOSA HORSES 
FOR SALE 


We have Appaloosa Mares, Colts and Stal- 
lions for sale. We will be glad to hear from 


you or have you come and see us. 


a Laflin 


SORUM, SOUTH DAKOTA 


















Quarter Horse Champions 
July 1, 1952—June 30, 1953 


1. George T, champion gelding, Ver- 
non and Houston, Texas. Owned by B. 
D. Fussell, Columbus, Texas. 

2. NR Paul A, champion stallion, 
Prescott, Ariz., owned by Gordon 
Wheeler, Riverside, Cal. 

8. Monsieur Joe, champion stallion, 
Amarillo (Sept. 24), Tulsa; Paris, Texas, 
Chicago, Amarillo (March 5), Monahans 
and Odessa. Owned by W. G. Brown, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

4. Suits Me, champion mare, Paducah, 
Texas. Owned by Ed Heller, Dundee, 
Texas. 

5. Ma Koy, champion mare, Hutchin- 
son, Kans. wned by R. Q. Sutherland, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

6. Susette Clapper, champion mare, 
Buffalo, Okla., and Amarillo, Texas 
(Sept. 24), owned by Elmer Durfey, 
Logan, Okla. 

7. Charity’s Sister, champion mare, 
Wharton, Texas. Owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Meredith Tatton, Refugio, Texas. 

8. Chubnick, champion gelding, Ama- 
rillo (Sept. 24), and Albuquerque, N. M. 
Owned by O. G. Hill, Hereford, Texas. 

9. Little Sunflower, champion stal- 
lion, Burwell, Neb. Owned by Pat Hiser, 
Burwell, Neb. 

10. Dee Gee, champion mare Fort 
Worth (Jan. 31), Baton Rouge, La., and 
Pasadena, Texas. Owned by Wanda 
Harper, Mason, Texas. 


However, some progress has been made 
in the application of tractor power to 
small farms, and as further progress is 
made the importance of work cows in 
some areas may be expected to decline 
further. 

As a result of increased mechanization 
in the United States and Canada, mules 
continued to decline during 1952. In the 
Near and Far East, water buffaloes have 
increased in some countries. 

During the coming year, mechanization 
may be expected to continue to contribute 
materially to the total world farm power. 
In some European and many Asian coun- 
tries, however, the lack of working cap- 
ital together with other economic factors 
will continue to limit extensive mechani- 
zation. 


Dr. John P. Abbott New Dean 
of Texas A. & M. 


R. JOHN PAUL ABBOTT, who 
joined the staff of Texas A & M 
College in 1926, has been named 

dean of the college, succeeding Dr. David 

H. Morgan, who assumed the presidency 

September 1. Dr. Abbott is a son-in-law 

of Mr. and Mrs. John C. Burns, Fort 

Worth. 

Dr. Abbott has been dean of the school 
of arts and sciences since 1949. He joined 
the A & M faculty 27 years ago as an 
instructor in English. In 1947 he was 
made assistant to the dean in charge of 
the freshman annex being operated at 
Bryan Air Field, returning to the main 
campus two years later. 

He was born in Nashville, Tenn., July 
4, 1904 and received his bachelor and 
master degrees from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity in 1925 and 1926. He received his 
ca D from the University of Iowa in 
1939. 
























































































THOROUGH- 
BRED 
HORSES 





Lou Moud, one of our 
top stallions by 
Mahmoud 


A group of yearlings 





A group of Thoroughbred 
mares and their foals 


Above 
A yearling colt by 
Lou Moud 


Above right 
A colt by Challadroit out 
of Petty Taw with 
G. R. White at the halter 


In the circle 


Ellen Tea and her filly 
by Challadroit 


Below 
Challadroit, another of our top 
Throughbred stallions. 

He is by Challenger II 


rd Trt 7 


¥: 
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‘Michigan State College Still Makes 
History With Horses 


By Hi. F. 


EDUCTION in the number of horses 
and changing times cannot efface 
the record or dim the achievements 

of those faithful animals whose service 
so largely aided and abetted the pioneers 
in the development of a great country. 
The ties of comradeship and sense of 
security have become interwoven into the 
depths of the heart of mankind and the 
love of his horse is worldwide. 

Making history with horses is no mis- 
nomer when applied at the Michigan 
State College. The first step in the pro- 
duction of purebred horses at M. S. C. 
was in 1907 when, at the suggestion of 
R. S. Shaw, then professor of animal 
husbandry, two Canadian Clydesdale fil- 
lies were purchased. 

Percherons were introduced early in 
1908 when R. S. Hudson, many years 
head of the Farm and Horse Department, 
brought in four Percheron mares from 
Iowa. Two of these mares, daughters of 


*Mr. Moxley is Extension Specialist in Animal 
Husbandry at Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 
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the famous Calypso, started M. S. C. on 
the road to success. The first colt foaled 
at M. S. C. in May, 1908, was a daughter 
of one of these mares. The sale of prog- 
eny from these two mares made possible 
the financing of the college’s initial in- 
vestment in Belgians in 1918. 

In the late twenties and through the 
thirties draft horses, numbering up to 30 
teams, were the main source of power on 
the then 1,700-acre college farm and 
campus. 

Horses Used in Classrooms 

Horses were also used in classroom 
work, in feeding and breeding experi- 
ments, but won their greatest renown for 
M. S. C. in the show rings between 1919 
when M. S. C, first exhibited and 1930 
when draft horses reached the height of 
their a During this period horses 
from M C. were entered at 20 state 


fairs and at the Chicago International. 
They won 211 firsts and 155 champion- 
ships. Since 1930 college Percherons and 
Belgians have been exhibited only inter- 
mittently at the leading shows. 

During the reign of the draft horse, 
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Peppy Wimpy, two-year-old stallion 
from King Ranch, an outstanding indi- 
vidual carrying most popular bloodlines, 
is one of the Quarter Horses at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Jim Rooker up. 


Michigan State College horses, in the 
hands of the veteran team, R. S. Hudson, 
head of Farm and Horse, Jack Carter, 
groom and fitter, and Jack MacAllan, 


re HORSE CHAMPIONS—July 1, ine June 30, 1953 


1—Lecklider’s Little Buck, champion stallion Wichita, Kans. (two shows), and Hutchinson, Kans., 
champion stallion, Buffalo, Okla., owned by Dale Johnston, Leedey, 
Gardner Bros., Richfield, Utah. 4—Buzzie 


lider, Kingman, Kans. —Roman Nose, 


duster’s Rocket, eink stallion, Richfield, and Spanish Fort, Utah, owned b 
Bell, champion ‘stallion, Ogden, Utah, and Santa Barbara, Calif. owned by Harold Hutson, El Monte, Calif. 
champion mare, Blackfoot, Idaho, owned by Charles Reed, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Kans., owned by Wilbur Lecklider, Kingman, Kans. 


6—Beauty Jo Jean, 


Wilbur Leck- 
kla. 8—Star- 


owned b 


5—Flashy Penny, 
champion mare, Wichita, 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO QUARTER HORSE BREEDERS 


September, 1953 


Dear Friends: 


We have without a doubt the finest bunch of colts in 
this year's crop that we have ever had. Burnett Hancock 
was bred to some top mares in 1952, and we have 5 of the 
best horse colts that I have ever owned. We only have 4 
filly colts in the bunch, and I think they are really tops. 


My King P-234 mare, Little Duce, has a sorrel colt 
that is a dandy. He is a halter show natural. I know we 
won't be ashamed of his record, and he should make a top 
Stallion prospect. My King April mare, Bar X Reed, has a 
bay horse colt that has been in one show where he was 
placed second in a class of eighteen 1953 horse colt foals. 
My San Seimon mare, Miss Seimon, has a bay, streak faced 
colt that has lots of class. We have halter broken him 
and plan to show him after weaning time. My old Rainey Day 
mare has a bay horse colt that is as good or better than 
his sorrel brother, Hancock Rainey Day, that went to Ne- 
braska. Our old Roan Flo mare has a roan horse colt that 
should make some cowboy or rodeo hand a real gelding. He 
is a big, rugged colt with a world of speed and go. 


To talk about the fillies a little, our old Joe Hancock 
mare, Triangle Lady #21, has a sorrel filly that is a nice 
one. She is a double Joe Hancock and she discounts any 
bad ideas we might have had about line breeding. Velvet 
Lady's dam, Bay Ted, has a nice bay filly that has a lot 
of her big sister's refinement. Just a word about one of 
Burnett Hancock's daughters that we bred to Question Mark 
in 1952 . .. she has a Palomino filly colt that looks like 
she might develop into something that will run a little bit. 
This mare, Sue Hancock, is bred to Leo this year, and I 
think she is safe in foal. We bred Lady Lou McCue to Leo 
also. This colt is going to have lots of Joe Reed blood as 
Lady Lou is by Reed McCue. This mare had a bay horse colt 
this year by Burnett Hancock, and although a little small he 
has lots of refinement and looks like he might run just 
a little bit. 


All these colts will be for sale about the first of 
October, and we are going to sell several of these mares 
mentioned above, too. Come by and look them over. I know 
you won't be a bit disappointed. 


Remember 75% of the TOP ROPERS ride HANCOCKS. 


Yours very truly, 


W. A. Krohn 


P. 0. Box 826 Electra, Texas 


Fr. Sse 
We have 15 head of K Bar Beefmaster Bull calves for sale 


- « « yearlings and twos, all red and priced in line with 
present day market. They are all from Lasater Ranch stock. 
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college blacksmith, won many champion- 
ships. 

Among the noted champions at the In- 
ternational was Maple Grove Leila, a 
Percheron mare. Her sire was Lagos, also 
a champion at this same show. Maple 
Grove Leila was shown to three grand 
championships by M. S. C. at the Inter- 
national. 

One of the greatest individuals of all 
breeds was the Belgian mare Pervenche, 
a daughter of the imported sire, Rubis. 
Pervenche began her show career as a 
yearling and during the four years she 
was shown by the college won 15 cham- 
pionships including two grand champion- 
ships at the International. This mare is 
still pointed to as ideal in Belgian type. 
Pervenche, sold at the height of her show 
ring career, was later returned to the 
college. Ginger’s Pervenche, a daughter 
of Pervenche, was the 1946 International 
champion. Pervenche is the only Inter- 
national grand champion mare to ever 
produce an International grand champion 
mare. 

Another great International champion 
exhibited by the Michigan State College 
was Sir Laet, a Percheron stallion from 
a family of champions. At the National 
Belgian Shows in both 1946 and 1947, 
Michigan State College exhibited the 
grand champion mares Ginger’s Per- 
venche and Ginger’s Jewell. 

The increase in the size of the college 
farm (nearly 4,000 acres) and the change 
to motive power, brought about the pres- 
ent reduction in draft horses. Only a few 
draft horses for classroom work remain 
on the farm. 

Light Horses Replace Drafters 

In the early 30’s the first Arabians 
arrived on the campus from the Kellogg 
Ranch, Pomona, California. 


Ae Cattloman 


The late W. K. Kellogg was one of the 
finest friends of educators and youth in 
the state and in the world. As well as 
loving boys and girls, Kellogg loved 
horses and he made his boyhood dreams 
a reality in the famous Kellogg Arabian 
Ranch at Pomona, California. 

The influence of good horses on a 
man’s life is hard to measure but the 
life of W. K. Kellogg should be a real 
challenge to mankind. His _ personal 
friends say his horses were his first love. 

Kellogg had a warm spot in his heart 
for the kind of horse work carried on 
at M. S. C. and as a result of his respect 
for the college he sent a fine stallion in 
his first shipment. This stallion Amidore, 
now past 20, was the son of Rosann, Kel- 
logg’s favorite mare and personal mount. 

Today one of the good small bands of 
Arabian mares in the United States is 
found at Michigan State College. Most of 
them are daughters of Amidore. The 
Arabian has been developed under human 
control for a longer continuous period 
than any other existing breed of domes- 
tic animals. To the Arabian, the purest 
of all breeds, goes the credit for the im- 
provement and founding of today’s pres- 
ent light breeds. 

Quarter Horses were introduced at M. 
S. C. in 1946. King Ranch of Kingsville, 
Texas, sent in a chestnut daughter of 
their renowned Old Sorrel. Old Sorrel is 
the founder of the King Ranch strain of 
Quarter Horses. He lived from 1915 to 
1945. His sons and seores of his daugh- 
ters have been the foundation stock for 
the line breeding program to perpetuate 
the wonderful qualities of this stallion. 

In early 1952 two good Quarter fillies 
from the Underwood Ranch, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, and a top chestnut Quarter 
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stallion from the King Ranch were pur- 
chased. Peppy’s Wimpy, now a two-year- 
old, has every qualification for a cham- 
pion in his own right. His sire, Peppy, is 
a double grandson of Old Sorrel and the 
grand champion stallion at the 1940 Fort 
Worth show. The dam of Peppy Wimpy 
is Winnie de Ovico, a daughter of Wimpy. 
Wimpy is a double grandson of Old Sor- 
rel. He was grand champion at the 1941 
Fort Worth Exposition and was the first 
Quarter Horse registered in the Ameri- 
can Quarter Horse Asscciation registry. 

Michigan State College has long been 
looked on as a leader for its horse breed- 
ing program and classroom work with 
horses. Its many light horses, mostly of 
Arabian and Quarter Horse breeding, are 
used in the increasingly popular equita- 
tion classes. Through a strong horse ex- 
tension program, the work has been solid- 
ly built in the field. 

Horse work supported by the Michigan 
Horse Breeders’ Association and the 
Michigan Dynamometer Association, two 
of the strong livestock organizations, 
continues to ride in the front seat in live- 
stock activities in the state. 

The Michigan horse exhibits at both 
the Canadian Royal and the International 
Livestock Exhibition help keep the horses 
before the public. Farmers’ Week, through 
its program of horse work each year, 
draws a capacity attendance of farm 
people from all sections of the state and 
neighboring states. 

The College Farms Department of 
Michigan State College, now headed by 
B. H. Good, has for many years and still 
is an influencing factor in the progressive 
horse work both at the college and 
throughout the entire State of Michigan. 











KEEP IN MIND 


... the 2nd Annual Magic Empire 


Quality Hereford Sale 
Tuesday, October 6th, at 1:00 P. M. 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


In connection with $10,000 NATIONAL Magic Empire 
Hereford Show October 3-9 at Tulsa Fairgrounds 


Plan to attend Hereford Banquet at 


Stockmen’s Inn, Fairgrounds, Monday 


October 5 at 7:00 p. m. 


For further information and catalogs write or phone 


Magic Empire Hereford Assn. P. 0. Box 5175, Ph. 6-4818 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Frank Goldth- 
waite, 10, and his 
sister, Frances, 14, 
are accomplished 
horse riders and par- 
ticipate in juvenile 
events at horse 
shows. They are the 
children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Goldth- 
waite, Fort Worth. 
—Skeet Richardson 
photo. 


Horses for Children 


By WAYNE DINSMORE 


EMAND for aged riding horses, 

sold from ranches because there 

are enough younger cow ponies 
coming on to do the ranch work, will be 
somewhat less in the future. City riders, 
who have been good buyers of such 
horses, are becoming less numerous be- 
cause there are fewer places where they 
are able to keep their mounts in stables 
or corrals at home and less opportunity 
to ride safely from home to established 
bridle paths in city parks or riding trails 
on the outskirts of cities. 

Riding therefore is becoming less in 
cities and is shifting from towns or cities 
to farms or ranches nearby, where horses 
may be boarded for an agreed on price, 
or more often, are not owned by the city 
rider, but simply rented from the farm 
or ranch owner, who maintains an estab- 
lishment where horses can be boarded or 
rented, and has riding paths, trails, 
prairie or desert land fenced away from 
all motor roads, so that children may 
ride in safety. 

Such farm or ranch riding establish- 
ments may be from three to 20 miles out 
from where young riders live. Parents 
rarely have time to drive children out, 
except on Saturday and Sunday. Some 
ranch owners maintain a regular riding 
school, with instructor, and have pickup 
service (small bus or large automobile) 
to bring children out after school and 
return them to points near their homes; 
but these “pick up services,’ are expen- 
sive and seldom long continued. For the 
most part, riding by city children there- 
fore is limited to Saturdays and Sundays, 
when parents take them out and ride 
with the youngsters or merely watch 
them ride. 

Greatest pleasure in riding comes only 
when the mount is personally owned by 
the rider and ridden by no one else. Such 
mounts either run out on pasture or in 
corrals, or if stabled, are turned out for 
exercise daily when not to be ridden. 


The expense of boarding privately 
owned riding horses ranges from $15.00 
to $60.00 per month—sometimes more— 
depending upon the care, feed, and other 
services rendered by the farmer or ranch 
owner. 

All this means that the children see 
less of their mounts, use them less, 
generally only eight days per month— 
and as the trip out on week ends may 
interfere with other plans parents may 
have, less actual riding occurs, fewer 
horses are owned and the rental horses, 
which any one can ride who has the 
price, get drastic use on week ends, 
often rented out to eight different riders 
each for an hour’s ride. The rides, 
never less than five and often six or 
seven miles in an hour, leave the rental 
horses worn out, for the riders, too 
often, know little about riding in such a 
way as to make it easy for their mounts. 

Riding on such rented horses does not 
give much pleasure to children, and in 
the end they either persuade the parents 
to buy a good private mount, or quit 
riding. 

Few parents will buy one or two good 
riding horses and board them at such 
country establishments for a child to 
ride only six to eight times per month, 
so that the change means less demand 
for every day riding horses. 

his is unfortunate, for horseback 
riding is unexcelled recreation for chil- 
dren, developing their physique, self- 
reliance, self-confidence, alertness, quick 
correlation between perception and ac- 
tion, courage and last, but not least, con- 
sideration for their mounts. 

Budding riders have inculeated in 
them from the start, the thought that 
they always should proceed at a walk 
for the first half mile until circulation 
builds up in the feet and legs of the 
mount, and that from there on walk, 
trot and canter should be alternated 
without riding too far or too fast at any 











TURNER 
PRODUCTS 


The Universal Stock Chute 
(With foot-trimming attachments.) 
The world’s best cattle machine. Used by 

5,000 leading cattlemen. 





The Calf Cradle 


The most efficient and convenient means 
for handling 100 to 300-pound calves. 


The “Hot Iron” Heater 


The most modern and efficient means for 
heating branding and dehorning irons. 
Please specify which is preferred—butane 
or distillate. 


GEO. K. TURNER 
MFG. CO. 


Cimarron, New Mexico 
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COMPLETE LIQUIDATION | 


SELLING AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


ONE OF EASTERN OREGON'S OLDEST RANCHES 


5,150 Acres Deeded, 1,000 Acres Irrigated Hay & Meadow Bar-C-Bar 800-Cow Unit 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1953 
SUMPTER VALLEY, BAKER, OREGON 
William Deems, former Air Lines Captain, finds eastern interests require time 
and attention, necessitating dispersion of this well-balanced ranch. 
5150-ACRE, 800-COW UNIT OPERATION, located 22 miles from Baker, Ore- 
gon, in the heart of a fertile and productive cow country, combining an efficient 
low-cost operation with an unusual scenic setting and all the comforts and lux- 


uries of modern ge 2 
1000 ACRES OF IRRIGATED MEADOW, HAY & PASTURE LAND 


WATERED WITH FREE WATER from old adjudicated rights on Deer Creek, 
and all the water from SMITH, MINERS and BRIDGE CREEKS—PLUS two 


reservoirs. 
THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF ADJACENT TAYLOR AND FOREST LANDS, 
on which the ranch has grazing permits for 440 cows and calves, well watered 


by five live streams. 
E 


EXCELLENT CLIMATE for stock raising, nights are cool with warm days, 
sufficient winter snow for plentiful summer water and very little wind or 
extreme temperature. 

MODERN IMPROVEMENTS REFLECTING PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP. New 
ranch-style home, two other modern homes with ample living quarters for 
labor. Electric and gas equipped with automatic washers, dryers and other 
comforts. Modern barns and other buildings all new or remodeled since 1951. 
Storage and shop facilities. Concrete floors, foundations and steel roofs. 
EFFICIENT OPERATION—1000 acres of irrigated hay, meadow and pasture 
land, combined with deeded pasture land and adjacent Taylor and Forest 
Ranges provide an efficient and integrated operation that can be handled with 
a minimum of labor and expense. 

NEW OR REBUILT FENCES—Every fence on the ranch has been built new 
or rebuilt since 1951. 

THIS IS A TOP COW OR STEER RANCH. HOWEVER, IT OFFERS FAR 
MORE IN RICH AND ABUNDANT LIVING. FISHING AND HUNTING 
NEAR YOUR HEARTHFIRE. WE INVITE YOUR COMPLETE AND RIGID 
INSPECTION. 

TERMS TO RESPONSIBLE PARTIES, 4% INTEREST—15 YEARS. % 
MINERAL AND OIL RIGHTS TO PURCHASER. 

ALL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, HAY, FURNITURE AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY SELLS SEPARATELY. 
TRACTORS, HAYING AND FARMING MACHINERY, TRUCKS, JEEP, 
HYDRAULIC SCRAPER, SHOP EQUIPMENT, WELDING TOOLS, HAND 
AND SHOP TOOLS, HARNESS, SADDLES and a THOUSAND other ARTI- 
CLES generally found on a sale of this kind. 

FURNITURE and HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT. 

ALL HORSES except owner’s private family horses, all owner’s cattle remain- 


ing on ranch will sell. 
WILLIAM DEEMS, OWNER 
CURFMAN & ULLMAN, EXCLUSIVE REALTORS. 
REAL ESTATE DEALERS ARE INVITED TO INQUIRE ABOUT 
COURTESY COMMISSION. 
SALES MANAGERS: ALBERT ULLMAN, ELLIS WHITE. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
AUCTIONEERS: CHAS. ADAMS, ELLIS WHITE, BLAIR VAN SLYCK, 
BOB CHENAULT and ROD McCLUOUGH. 
CLERK: W. D. MOORE. 
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PROTECTION — At Home, 


Big FREE 


CATALOG 


helping thousands 
enjoy quality 
STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 
at lower cost. @ Now, sove 
and have with this new Style 
Book of Western Wear 

\ Boots, Hats, Shirts, Chaps 
Seddies, etc. WRITE TODAY 


FRED MUELLER, INC 


| MUELLER BLDG., DENVER, COLORADO 


Be Safe.’ Sure/ 


HARDING & HARDING 
Lloyd's 
Livestock Insurance 








MORTALITY INSURANCE 
in Transit, At Shows. 
WRITE FOR RATES 
Lower Cost Coverage Group . . .Ten or More 
HARDING & HARDING 
Phone — Geneva 5100 














Geneva Ilinols 





The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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one of these gaits, so that the mount 
does not become overheated or unduly 
fatigued. 

Above all, the child is taught that good 
riders bring their mounts in cool enough 
to eat and drink, and that this requires 
holding mounts to a walk the last mile 
in. All this teaches the child to think 
of the mount, and to be considerate. Fur- 
thermore, when the child arrives at the 
stable, he is taught to unsaddle and rub 
down his mount and to see that it is put 
out in pasture or given some hay, before 
the youngster thinks of taking care of 
his or her own requirements. 

Development of all these things in 
children, from riding, gives them great- 
er poise, calmness and ease in their re- 
lations with other children and adults. 

Growing recognition of the value of 
horseback riding as a character builder 
in children, will keep such recreation on 
a firm basis, in spite of being crowded 
out of city home areas; for nearly all 
children like ponies and horses and have 
a keen desire to ride as well as the dash- 
ing heroes they see in the saddle on their 
TV programs. Demand for good looking, 
easy riding, well broken horses, that are 
cast-offs from cattle ranches will there- 
fore continue. 

Race horses, whether Quarter Horse 
or Thoroughbred, and horses intended 
for show in regular horse shows, parade 
classes or as jumpers, are in keen de- 
mand WHEN and IF buyers think they 
can win, but so much money is required 
to purchase, train and race or show 
them, that they are beyond the reach of 
the average person and are not consid- 
ered here. 


Grand National To Feature Wild 
Stallion Stampede 


ITH the Wild Stallion Stampede, 
as the featured arena attraction, 
the 1953 Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, Horse Show and Rodeo will 
open in San Francisco’s huge Cow Palace 
October 30 for a ten day presentation. 

The celebrated “Show of National 
Championships” will have another stellar 
attraction in the National Show and 
Sale of the American Polled Hereford 
Association which will be the highlight 
of the beef cattle division, according to 
Porter Sesnon, president of the Cow 
Palace board of directors. 

Entries for the sale close on Septem- 
ber 15. It will be held at 1 o’clock Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Nov. 4. Consignors are 
limited to six animals on the basis of one 
bull and no females, two bulls and two 
females, three bulls and three females 
or from one to six females. 

Other sales in the beef cattle division 
include the Pacific Coast Aberdeen- 
Angus Association Breeding Cattle Sale, 
Thursday, Nov. 5, preceded that morn- 
ing by the Grand National Feeder Cattle 
Sale, and the Grand National Hereford 
Breeding Cattle Sale scheduled for Tues- 
day, Nov. 3, which is limited to 125 ani- 
mals, with consignors limited to nine 
animals, including not more than six of 
one sex rather than six animals as first 
announced. 

The Grand Champion and Reserve 
Champion Fat Steers will be sold on 
Friday, November 6 beginning at 10 a.m., 
together with individuals and carloads 
of fat cattle. 





Beef is universal in its appetite ap- 
peal for young and old. Its flavor, aroma 
and appearance make it a favorite on the 
American table. 





Registered Charbray Cow and Calves 


Ae Cattleman 


CHARBRAY 


A Cross Between Charolaise and Brahman 
3-4 Charolaise - 1-4 Brahman 


7-8 Charolaise 


1-8 Brahman 


You can get MORE WEIGHT and BETTER BEEF by using Charbray Bulls 
And They Cross Well With All Breeds 


You May Purchase Registered Charbray From 


A. M. Askew 
2524 McKinney Ave. 
Houston, Texos 


Ben Burnside 
Franklin Plantation 
Neweliton, Louisiana 


A. D. Cobb, Jr. 
Cobweb Ranch 
Beeville, Texas 


R. D. & C. S. Ferris 
Triple Horseshoe Ranch 
Tie Siding, Wyoming 
Wellington, Colorado 


Walter L. Goldston 

Santa Anita Ranches 

Linn, Hidalgo Co., Ra 

Foremon A. M. wn 

Rt. 1 Needville, Fort Bend Co., Texas 
Foreman Leon V. Clayton 


Herb. J. Hawthorne 

Spring Mountain Ranch, Inc. 
P. O. Box 30 

Meridian, Texas 


Ralph W. Hutchins 
Hutchins Farms 

P. O. Box 475 
Raymondville, Texas 


Howell B. Jones & Son 


841 First National Bank Bldg. 


Houston, Texas 

C. H. Langford, M. D. 
Lazy L Ranch, Box 306A 
Bandera, Texas 

H. S. Martindale 
Martindale Ranch, Box 347 
Rocksprings, Texas 
Robt. C. ne 

Bor H Bar Ranch 

Box 607, aaas 368-3 
Hamilton, Texas 

WwW. C. Partee 

Box 218, yr 1691 


Mer P. S. jae Phone 1093 


Bryant E. Pearce 
Box 1406 
Fort Myers, Florida 





D. W. & Douglas Risinger 
San Diego, Texas 


Chas. Schreiner 111 

Live Oak Ranch 

Mt. Home, Texas 

Ranch 90 miles NW of 

San Antonio on Texas Hiway 27 
Mgr., Jimmy Gibbs 

Ray R. Sence 

146 WN. San Fernando Bivd. 
Burbank, California 


sid Smith 

SV Ranch 

Rt. 1, Box 60 

Hempstead, Texas 

L. O. Tarrant 

3202 McKinney Ave. 

Houston, Texas 

Fred W. Turner 

Turner Ranches 

Georgetown & Weslaco, Texas 
Correspondence 

113 W. 4th St., Weslaco, Texas 


All Breeders Listed Are Members of American Charbray Breeders Ass’n, 111 W. 4th St., Weslaco, Texas 
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Early Day Horse 
Ranching 


By BoB BEVERLY 


AM indebted to my old-time friend, 

Bill Peveler, late of Lea County, 

New Mexico, for the following horse 
story. I visited with Mr. Peveler many 
times from my boyhood days until he 
passed away at Lubbock, Texas, in 1946, 
I think it was, and was taken back to Sey- 
mour, Texas, for burial. 

Peveler’s father and mother raised 
Leigh Dyer, and his sister, who mar- 
ried Charles Goodnight and went as 
bride to Colorado, Mrs. Goodnight later 
returning with Mr. Goodnight to the Palo 
Duro Ranch overland and passed away 
at Goodnight, Texas, all of which is his- 
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Bob Beverly, left, and three of his old cronies whom he 
entertained with a Christmas dinner in 1938: M. G. Cottrell, 
John Barron, who built the first hotel in Midland in 1885; 


and W. D. Peveler. 


tory recorded in the early days of the 
Panhandle of Texas. 

Peveler told me his father started 
ranching at the Seven Knobs in Bosque 
County with Buck Barry and Old Man 
Cureton of early day trail driver fame. 
He drove a herd of cattle from Bosque 
County, Texas, to California, just before 
or after the Civil War between the states. 

Peveler said his father bought one 
hundred Spanish mares, prior to the Civil 
War, and turned them loose on the range, 
placing well bred studs with them. They 
ranged east into Hill County, Texas, 
and west to the Bosque River, as the 
country was all open then and it was 


one of the best horse ranges he ever 
saw. 

Then the Civil War came and the horses 
multiplied on the range for several years 
and the Indians would come into the 
range and take away a lot of them. Of 
course, the horses became very wild and 
a lot of them were unbranded and it be- 
came a habit of those that wanted horses 
to hunt the wild bunches and start a 
horse brand of their own. 

But in the early 1870s his father gath- 
ered what horses he could and moved to 
the corner of Throckmorton County, 
Texas, and would make trips down the 
Brazos River into Hill and Bosque County 











Foaled 1943 


FOR SALE 


Dam: Matador mare by Sheik P-11 


Roping horses we haul 


Sire of pictured horses 


Green broke geldings for sale 


FIELD RANCH 


Grey Sheik P.37,700 


Sire: Dan Waggoner P-346 


oe BES Be ce ol be 


SAINT JO, TEXAS 


H. D. Field, Jr. 
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A QUALITY OFFERING FROM TOP 10 BOTTOM 
In the 


TEXAS SHORTHORN BREEDERS SHOW AND SALE 
SEPTEMBER 18th — TYLER, TEXAS 


In connection with the East Texas State Fair — Sept. 14th—19th 


SELLING 


31 BULLS 32 FEMALES 


10—two years and over 8—cows with calves at foot 
17—yearlings and coming twos 16—bred cows and heifers 
4—coming yearlings $—open heifers 


Herd bull prospects sired by the breeds greatest bulls. Replacement females of bred cows and heifers, cows 
with calves and bred and open heifers. All selected for quality and dependability. 


Texas Shorthorn breeders have spared neither time nor expense to develop their herds to high levels of qual- 
ity performance. In this sale, they offer their top-notch productions. 


AT THE FAIR PARK 

John C. Burns, Fort Worth, Texas, will begin judging Shorthorn show cattle at 8:00 A. M., on September 
17th. He will judge the sale cattle at 8:00 A. M., on September 18th. The sale will start at 1:00 P. M., on 
September 18th. Auctioneer, C. D. Swaffar, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Everyone is invited to attend the Shorthorn Banquet, Thursday Evening, 


September 17th, 7:30 P. M., at the Blackstone Hotel, Tyler. 


SALE SPONSORED BY: 
TEXAS SHORTHORN ASSOCIATION 


President—C. M. Lusk Vice-President—A. H. Caraway 
Secretary-Treasurer—Z. L. Koonce 


For the catalog and other information, address 


MERVIN F. AEGERTER, SALE MANAGER, SEWARD, NEBRASKA 


CONSIGNORS 


Lloyd Adams, Mt. Pleasant; R. O. Alford, Henderson; Carley B. Barker & Benton, Mosheim; C. M. Caraway & Sons, DeLeon; 
T. P. Coburn, Blum; Carl L. Duke, Oglesby; C. W. Fenstermaker, San Antonio; Bernard & Blanche Friedlander, Tyler; Gray 
Bros., Holland; Deward C. Jones, Tyler; Bruce Lane, Comanche; C. H. May, Moody; Theodore Nehring, Lorena; J. W. Shar- 
man, Bandera; Arthur Temple, Jr., Diboll; Gerald C. Tolleson, Ennis; Albert Weber, Crawford; Joe Williamson, Henderson, and 
B. G. Wright, Tyler. 
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Bully Good 


A 
$10.50 
Postpaid 
3XXX BULLY 
GOOD ROPER 


3”, 3%", 3%", 4” brims. Silver 
Belly, Br. Belly, Squirrel Grey. 
Brahma Grey. Made of finest se- 
lected fur felt bodies. A tough, 
handsome, comfortable hat. Tops 


in the arena or on the range. 
BULLY GOOD *sor® 
SHOP 
Makers of “Bully Good” 
Saddles and Harness 
Main & Okmulgee 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
Serving the West for 50 Years 


|ORDER NOW! 








forming sweat and oil 
silk protection to 
guard against stain 
make these hats the 


finest of their class. 


> 


3”, 3%”, 


Silver 


fine a 
up to 
proud 


Saddle Shop 


Presents the “Choice of the Stockman” 


BULLY GOOD ROPER 
by BANDERA 


A TOP 
HAT for 
TOP 
HANDS 


The comfort of a con- 


‘f, 


$20.00 
~“ Postpaid 
5XXXXX BEAVER 
3%” Brims. 


Belly only. If you wear 


fine hats don’t pass this up. As 


beaver hat as those selling 
$30.00. One you will be 
to wear and hang on any 


rack with the best of them. A 
stand out! 


r———- USE COUPON! ———— 
BULLY GOOD SADDLE SHOP, 

| Main & Okmulgee, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Send me. 
| $20.00. Color 
| Brim width 
| Name__ 
| Address 
| city. 


Banderas at $10.50 
Size 
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nature. 








Read, Taste and Buy the 
BEST BY TEST 


TASTE CARBOTEX, the natural amorphous 
limestone POWDER. Soft as wheat flour, A 
SUPERIOR CALCIUM CARBONATE, by 


TASTE the power crushed rocks and shells, 
the other two natural sources of CALCIUM 
CARBONATE. Your TONGUE will desig- 
nate the superior quality of CARBOTEX. 


FEED CARBOTEX AND SALT fifty-fifty for the prevention of 
BLOAT on green pasture, and two percent in all feeds. 


—The Truth By Proof Will Sell You Carbotex— 


TEXAS CARBONATE COMPANY 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 
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GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN 


. . if you're looking for a grass wonder- 
iand where there's a hungry demand for 
more and better livestock. Keep in twuch 
with this buyer market through weekly 
editions of Livestock Weekly. Write for 
free sample copy care of Box 4245-C, Mem- 








phis 1, Tenn. 





GLOW-FLY 





LO65 DEHYDRATED 





PINE TAR OIL 





REPELLERT; ANIMAL WOUND ORESSING 


Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 
GOLD UNDER Posrrive VE MONEY BACK CUARANTER 


TORPEATINE & TAR CO. ew Oreses, Us 
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and gather what few horses he could find 
and take them to his new ranch. He 
said many of the older mares would 
come back to their old range, as then 
there were only some pole fences and 
a few rock fences around small farms 
in some valleys where people plowed 
with one eye on their team and the other 
eye on the lookout for a bunch of the 

oble Red Man” who also liked horses 
and often would try to get people’s scalp 
_—_ to wear back to their camp in their 
belt, 

I first heard of the Pevelers about 
1878 and 1879 as my grandfather leased 
the old Barry Ranch on the Brazos 
river. Here I first tried out a bucking 
pony from a corral of cedar poles, when 
I was a very small lad. At that time 
there were wild horses in every direction 
you rode, and most of the time there 
was someone chasing them trying to 
pen them or just to see if there were 
any unbranded colts in the bunch. 

I visited Uncle Bill Peveler when he 
was 91 years old, and we talked over 
the old days on and along up and down 
the Brazos river. I made the remark, 
“Uncle Bill, I do not think there was 
ever any country that was as bad for 
horse stealing as along the Brazos river 
from the mouth of it to the head.” He 
said, “No, I never knew of any country 
where horse stealing was as bad.” He 
said it was bad in the days of the Indians 
as they would come down from the foot- 
hills along the stake plains on moon- 
shiny nights and if you did not watch 
your horses close they would put you 
afoot. He said “One night we had our 
horses in the pen and father told me to 
stay out there with the horses until he 
and the rest of the men could go into 
the ranch house for supper. It was then 
dark.’”’ He said he had an old bob-tailed 
cur dog that went with him at all times 
and he said he sat down by the gate with 
his dog. The men had been gone only 
a few minutes and he guessed he got 
sleepy. All at once the old dog woke 
him up growling. It was dark and he 
told the old dog to go out and see what 
was the matter. He said the dog made 
a lunge and he looked to see what the 
dog was after and there was an Indian 
about ten feet from where he was and 
the dog had put the Indian up on the 
fence right close to him. He left the 
Indian and dog there and hit the dirt 
as hard as he could toward the house. 

He told the men folks, “I left you folks 
an Indian out there on the corral fence. 
If you want him go out there and get 
him. I do not want him myself.” Tie 
said they could hear the dog trying to 
get up to the Indian and they all ran 
out with guns. The Indian jumped off 
the fence in among the horses and tried 
to scare the horses into breaking out of 
the corral. In the rush out to the corral 
the Indian got out on the back side of the 
corral and left in the dark. The next 
morning when it got light they found 
where the Indian had crawled out of the 
brush and up to about ten feet of where 
he had sat down. If it had not been for 
the dog the Indian would have stuck a 
knife in him and stolen the horses while 
men folks were eating supper. He sure 
did think a lot of that old bob-tailed 
cur dog. 

Uncle Bill said his father, after moving 
up the Brazos River, lost about as many 
horses from theft as he could raise on 
the range there, and about as many 
by renegade white people, as from the 
Indians, as the lawless element often 
made it appear that the Indians were 
doing the stealing. He said he had 
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some hard riding to do to try and keep 


Sunches of whites had camps slong the REGISTERED 


Brazos and Wichita Rivers and would 

shove horses from one range to another. 
Uncle Bill did not give the old Bull 

Turner outfit a very good name, but fi- 


nally old man Bill Brookin was tried and 
convicted for waylaying and killing Bull 
Turner near Narrows west of Seymour. 
He was sent to the State School of Texas 
and confined for 18 years, and that helped 
some, on the horse range. 

Then Ike Pryor started the JF slash 
ranch west along the line of King County 
and placed good men in charge and other 
men of good reputation started to ranch- 
ing east and in different directions. The 
OIM outfit that ranched where Seymour 
is now, bragged that no one had ever 
cut their herds until Waggoner hired 
Jimmie Roberts and he looked at their 
herds of horses and cattle going north 
out of the country, so they sold out to 
Merchant and Simpson and became the 
Hashknife outfit, until the country be- 
came more law abiding and pushed the 
horse stealing bunch into distant fields 
of more interest to them and their kind. 

Uncle Bill told me about the first 
grand jury session or district court at 
Seymour. Lem Chesier was appointed in- 
spector by the Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion of Texas. He said Lem appeared 
before the grand jury and told them of 
some horses and steers he had gath- 
ered with burned brands and some of : : 
the jurors told him they did not think The bulls pictured below are five of the 


he could be right as they thought a lot P ‘ . : 
of the man and thought he was a law- eight bulls sired by Rio Red King 144 in 


abiding stockman. As is often the case his first year of breeding at 22 months of 
under such circumstances trying to shield 
the guilty ones the jury excused Lem, age. Truly great two-year-olds, these five 
the inspector. As he left the court room : 
he asked them if they would give him outstanding herd sire prospects are being 
until the next day to submit further proof 
and they all agreed to do so. 

Lem was not only an inspector but 
he was a cowhand on the side and knew 
how to show burned brands, so when 
court opened the next morning Chesier 
had a bunch of wild mares tailed together 
and hobbled and one or two long horned 
wild steers tied in the courthouse yard 
in Seymour for the grand jury to look 
over. Since they were all cowmen he 
was willing for them to judge for them- 
selves and pass on his testimony. His 
testimony was not doubted after that. 

In 1925 I was inspecting stock along 
the line of New Mexico and Texas and a 
man in a wagon with a bunch of horses 
was wanting to be inspected near the 
line, about ten miles south of where the 
oil town of Hobbs is now. I drove up 
to him in my jitney and it was Uncle 
Bill Peveler and his son, Dennis. They 
were headed for the Big Lake country, 
having purchased a small ranch down 
there. 

I let them across into Texas and told 
them good-bye as they had sold their 
ranch and were trying to get to where 
they could find some green grass to start 
over again after the World War I bad 
dry years and depression that overtook 
a lot of us about the same way. 


In the course of my inspection work, as ) mine shi emai 
a year or so after Uncle Bill had gone CHEROKEE KING 41 CHEROKEE KING 47 


to Texas. I was out on the line of Texas, 

at Old Uncle Jimmie Baker’s ranch and ¢ iH E R Oo K E E R A N Cc H 
— erg a G. Cottrell and told him I 

a id Uncle Bill Peveler good-bye as 

he had taken his horses down west of | Cherokee (San Saba County), Texas 

San Angelo. In the conversation we C. E. YOAKAM, Office: SAN SABA, TEXAS 
talked of early days along the Brazos : petite (P, O. Box 152) 


River and he said, “I sure would like to 
have seen Bill Peveler. He and I were 





King of Kings 
ssury fo surly 


used in our herd now. 
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We Weaned 100% Calf Crop 


By Using 


Lamhin’s Mineral 
amkin 3 tnerals 


CLAFFORD G, KASER 
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QUALITY HEREFORDS 
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Egbert, Wyoming 


Lamkin Brothers 

Brownwood, Texas 

Gentlemen 

I used Lamkin’s Minerals last year for the first time; and, for 

the first time since we have been in the cattle business, we weaned a 
Yours very truly, 
CLIFFORD G, KASER 
Egbert, Wyoming 











WRITE US FOR DELIVERED PRICE 


L A M K i k EB R 0 S me O. Box 387, Brownwood, Texas 











made boots to be proud of--- 


The name TONY LAMA is a tradition 
wherever cowboy boots are sold—it means 
quality, craftsmanship and fine design. That's 
why you'll find TONY LAMA handmade 
boots in the best corrals and rodeo arenas, 
everywhere . . . They're made for long wear 
and comfort, too. 

ASK. YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


or write for folder 


TONY LAMA COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. H, 105 E. Overland El Paso, Texas 











The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 


five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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going to school when Chas. Goodnight 
brought Oliver Loving back and buried 
him.” He said that was the first Masonic 
funeral either of them had ever seen. 
They were going to school to Miss Molly 
Dyer when Charles Goodnight rode up 
and made her acquaintance. 

In 1930 at Loving, New Mexico, I was 
talking to Dad Cottrell when I saw Uncle 
Bill Peveler and son drive up and get 
out of their car. I told Dad to sit on 
the bench where he was until I came 
back. I went over and bade Uncle Bill 
and son howdy and asked them to stay 
there a few minutes, as I had a man 
there I wished to introduce to them, soe 
I went back and brought Dad Cottrell 
over and introduced them to each other. 

Uncle Bill said, “Gilbert, you went te 
school at a certain place in 1865.” Dad 
said, “You did also Bill, and they stood 
and held onto each other’s hand and 
soon everyone along the street had gath- 
ered around them as they talked. It 
had been 59 years since they had met. 
The first question they asked each other 
was if each remembered certain ponies 
they rode to school. They were both born 
in 1855. 

A lot of water has dried up in the old 
Brazos River since those two boys rode 
the hills of Palo Pinto, Young and Jack 
Counties in Texas and I am glad that I 
knew and loved them and their kind and 
their influences and life helped me over a 
lot of rough places that I rode over on 
a sore backed pony along down life’s 
trail. I know all is well with them both 
on the range out where they are ranch- 
ing today, after nearly a hundred years 
on this old U. S. Range. All too soon 
we get old and all too late we get smart, 
as the old German said, but 1 am glad 
I lived my lite in the U.S. A. when I did. 


Texas Arabians Win at Denver 
A GROUP of Texas owners com- 


bined forces to send 10 Arabian 

horses to the Fifth Annual All 
Arabian Horse Show of the Western 
Arabian Club in Denver July 18-19 and 
came away with a total of four trophies 
and 16 ribbons. 

Competition was stiff at the show, with 
150 horses from 17 states entered. 
Trophy and first place winners were: Ibn 
Hanrah, best two year old stallion, owned 
by the Donoghue Arabian Horse Farm, 
Goliad. This colt also took a second and 
a third place in western pleasure classes. 
King Carol, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Chapman, of San Antonio, took 
firsts in the barrel race and stock horse 
class for half Arabs. Nuritaff, owned 
by Miss Clare Donoghue, Goliad, took 
first in the trail class by half Arabs. 

A dozen other ribbons were divided be- 
tween J. E. Mowinckle, of San Antonio, 
A. Macy Smith, of Houston, the Chap- 
mans and the Donoghue Arabian Farm. 





Beef cuts cooked in liquid such as beef 
brisket, corned beef and beef tongue 
should be completely covered with the 
liquid for uniform cooking, seasoned if 
desired and simmered until tender. Beef 
cooked in liquid should never be boiled 
or it will be dry, less flavorful and dif- 
ficult to carve. 


I have been a reader since I was on 
a buying trip in West Texas in the middle 
1920’s and picked up a Cattleman Maga- 
zine in the Naylor Hotel in San Angelo, 
Texas. So I keep them coming.—M. E. 
DeLozier, Rt. 1, Adair, Okla. 
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By MARGUERITE RIORDAN 


ECAUSE of his horses, Cortez made 

a conquest. So it is eminently fitting 

that his own charger, Morzilla, 
should have become a god. 

Cortez’ march is the most wonderful 
on record, according to military men— 
more wonderful even than that of Xeno- 
phon who first demonstrated the invinci- 
bility of a body of trained Greek soldiers. 
Xenophon knew where he was going when 
he led his troops back to Europe, for he 
had been over the route before. Cortez 
did not know the land through which he 
was to march. He had no roads, no map, 
save a crude one, drawn by a _ peddler. 
He had only a compass, his ability as a 
great leader—and his horses. 

Without horses, Cortez’ conquest would 
have been impossible. His steeds carried 
him and his men through desert, mount- 
ain, swamp and plain, They were, more- 
over, fearsome creatures to the Indians. 
Cortez makes many references to this 
fear in his letters. He had to depend on 
his horses and on them alone. Losing 
them, he lost his best chance to defeat 
the natives, who far outnumbered the 
Spaniards. Consequently, he relied great- 
ly on the fear his horses inspired in the 
enemy. 

On one oceasion two or three horsemen 
spurred their mounts into the water in 
the wake of a canoe filled with Indians. 
Finding that they could not outdistance 
these fearsome animals the natives hurl- 
ed themselves into the stream, abandon- 
ing their canoe. 


At another time, the Spaniards were 
encamped close to a little Indian village. 
Several horses broke loose and galloped 
through the valley, neighing and jump- 
ing. The natives fled from their village, 
and the next day, the horses were found 
in some of the huts where they had taken 
refuge, either for shelter or in search of 
food. 

Cortez was a horseman, so was his 
king, Phillip V. Possibly that is why the 
conqueror’s letters to his monarch are 
filled with references to his horses. 

Among the Spanish there were two 
styles of riding a la brida similar to the 
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riding of the knights. In this mode of 
horsemanship a well padded Bur saddle 
was used. It had a low cantle, small pom- 
mel, wings (against which the rider 
pressed his knees), and long stirrup 
leathers. This saddle was, in many ways, 
similar to the Australian stock saddle. 

The other style, a la gineta, had been 
introduced into Spain by the Moors. 
When they were finally driven out, they 
left their saddles which were high and 
had short stirrups. The Moors used the 
powerful Mameluke bit with a solid curb. 
This was the type of bit which Cortez and 
his soldiers introduced into America. 
They also used the high, Moorish saddle 
with its short stirrups, Moorish bit and 
single rein. The horses of the conquerors 
were trained to neck rein guidance—pres- 
sure on neck to turn them—which is com- 
monly used throughout the West and 
Southwest. 

Diego de Ordas, one of the most famous 
of Cortez’ captains, had permission from 
Phillip II, to conquer all the country from 
Venezuela down to the north bank of the 
Amazon. To further his plans for con- 
quest, the thrifty Phillip not only gave 
Ordas money from the royal treasury but 
also fifty head of horses from the throne 
lands of Jamaica. In general, the horses 
used in the conquest came from Cuba, 
Jamaica and Santa Domingo in the 
Antilles. 

The horses were shipped, in all prob- 
ability, standing on the deck with little or 
no shelter. Since the voyage took two 
months, they were long becalmed and ran 
out of water. As a humane gesture, they 
threw into the sea the horses for which 
they had no water. Thus originated the 
phrase “horse latitudes,” so commonly 
spoken of in the eighteenth century. 
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We are developing a herd of ‘’Polled’’ Gibson Beef- 
masters and are in the market for polled Beefmaster 
calves of outstanding quality. 


We think we have some of the tops of the breed, and 
we will be glad to show our cattle and talk Gibson Beef- 


masters at any time. 


Vocational Ag and Club Boys’ classes are cordially 
invited to visit our ranch and see Gibson Beefmasters 


at work. 


PUNKINSEED, a Gibson Beefmaster steer— 
weight at 22 months of age, 1630 pounds. 








| Texas, and Matheson, Colorado. 


| All of our breeding was purchased from the original | 


Lasater Beefmaster herds now located at Falfurrias, 
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BEEFMASTERS 


DAN GIBSON 


| SNYDER, TEXAS 
| Phone 3-3024 


Clairemont Route 
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DR. ROGERS’ 
GEN-SUL POWDER 
PREVENTS INFECTION 
AFTER DEHORNING / 





LIVESTOCK WOUNDS WITH 


DR. ROGERS’ GEN-SUL POWDER 


Badly infected wounds, minor surgery and dehorning heal quickly when treated with 
Dr. ROGERS’ GEN-SUL POWDER. Contains a high percentage of infection-fighting 
sulfathiazole and sulfanilamide in shaker-top can. For non - infectious wounds, for 
barbed wire cuts and for use in conjunction with Gen-Sul Powder after the danger 


of infection is past use DR. ROGERS’ SCARLET OIL... 
lessens scar tissue. Ask Your Dealer for 


GEN-SUL POWDER 


scab... 


Dn. Ke ogerd’ 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. 


which produces a soft flexible 


SCARLET OIL 


(BOX 4186) FORT WORTH 





BOOTS by LUCCHESE 


To satisfy the growing need for less expensive boots 
of “LUCCHESE” quality we have made some boots 
in standard sizes . .. made to order price would be 
$72.00 to $78.00. 


SPECIAL PRICE — $50.00 


See these and our full line of fine leathers and new 


designs at 


HOUSTON 
RICE HOTEL 
Sept. 14-15 


LuccheseBoot Lo: 


DALLAS 
BAKER HOTEL 
Sept. 17-18 


106-8 Commerce Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 





Ranch and Stock Farm Loans 


in WEST TEXAS, NEW MEXICO & OKLAHOMA 


Annual interest as low as 4%-—10 to 20 years 
Liberal Pay-Off Privileges 


Refinance while interest is so low. 


Southern States Loan Company 


CHAS. M. HOLT, Pres. AMARILLO, TEXAS 





CHAS. MOORHOUSE COM. CO. 
CATTLE * LAND * INSURANCE 


STOCKER and FEEDER CATTLE 
Our Specialty 


Benjamin, Texes 
Phone 2181 


Munday, Texas 
Phone 6811 
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Bernal Diaz, the historian of the ex- 
pedition, a brave, unlettered soldier says, 
“Now, I will name the horses and mares.” 
And he proceeds to describe them, telling 
to whom each belonged. He says that the 
Indians thought of horse and rider, both 
covered with armor as they were, as one 
ferocious creature, and never, apparently, 
separating horse from rider. 

These horses, so lovingly described by 
Diaz, were the sixteen horses furnished 
Cortez by Velasquez. When Cortez set 
out from Cuba a good horse was worth 
between 400 and 500 pesos (which would 
amount upward of $1500). Cortez’ mount, 
the faithful, coal-black Morzilla, was one 
of those supplied by Velasquez. 

The conqueror, in his third letter to 
Phillip, mentions an incident in the siege 
of Mexico. Cortez had prepared an am- 
buscade and one of his men, in riding out 
of the ambush, fell from his mare which 
galloped off toward the enemy. Wounded 
by arrows, she turned and fled back to 
her master and his friends. “That night, 
she died,” continued Cortez, “and our 
grief was less that she did not die in the 
power of the enemy.” The great con- 
queror looked upon his horses as his com- 
panions in a great adventure, and was 
glad that the mare could die among her 
own people. 

The march was a nightmare. There was 
little or no grass. Insects and vampire 
bats pursued the horses night and day. 
The loss of even one horse was a great 
calamity. Indeed, Cortez felt that one 
horse was worth twenty men. 

In attempting to reach Tepetizan, Cor- 
tez records, “We had to cross several 
large swamps. In all but one of them, the 
horses sank to their knees and many 
times to their ears in the mud. Even on 
the hilltops our horses, being led and not 
burdened with riders, sank to their girths 
in the mud.” When the horses were thus, 
submerged and sunk in the swamps, the 
Spaniards put bundles of herbs and 
branches under the animals, This helped 
them to get traction and they were able 
by threshing about, to help free them- 
selves. 

All the horses were shod. They cer- 
tainly needed shoes for the long marches 
over all kinds of terrain. On this account 
there were two farriers among Cortez’ 
company, and “ten more men who helped 
in the nail riveting’. Presumably, the 
farriers drove the nails, and left them to 
be clinched by their ten assistants. 

The Spaniards used thin, flat shoes, the 
heels of which were sometimes doubled 
and turned back upon the foot. This type 
of shoe was the Arabian shoe with slight 
variations. The Spanish used the rounded- 
toe shoes, while the Arabs left the toe 
nearly square, after the fashion of the 
Moors. Cortez’ farriers used a broad in- 
strument, resembling a shovel in appear- 
ance, for paring the hoofs. 

Sometimes the Spanish forces marched 
as many as eighteen miles per day, which 
is considerable for horses which had been 
so long on the road. When Cortez did take 
time off, it was usually for the purpose 
of hunting as their herd of swine was 
long since vanished, Thus, this time off 
meant only additional duty for the horses. 
However, on the credit side was the fact 
that almost every village had grain, so 
the steeds were usually grain-fed. And 
they needed grain. 

On the marches into the mountains 
which divide Mexico from Central Amer- 
ica, the road was so steep and rocky that 
nearly all of the horses lost their shoes. 
On this account, Cortez remained en- 
camped for one day while the horses were 
re-shod, 





This march took a heavy toll of both 
horses and men, Sixty-eight horses were 
lost, due to overwork and weather condi- 
tions, for the sudden temperature rise 
from the hot, dusty plains to almost Are- 
tic temperature, was too much for many 
of the animals. Some steeds, too, were 
lost in falls from precipices, “Those that 
remained alive,’ wrote Cortez to his 
King, “were scarcely fit to ride.” To add 
to the misery of the trip, it rained almost 
constantly. Both men and horses suffered 
from thirst as the only water they had 
was what rain water they could catch in 
copper kettles. Had it not been for this 
“no horse or man would have remained 
alive.” 

One band of Cortez’ cavalry, headed by 
Juan Morla, and numbering in the neigh- 
borhood of 350, was surprised and cap- 
tured by the Mexicans who sacrificed 
them to their gods in Texcoco. The horses 
were sacrificed with their master, and 
the animals’ hides were filled, carefully, 
with dried grass and placed in the main 
temple. This procedure was repeated at 
Noche Triste. However, in this last cap- 
ture, the heads of these warrior horses 
had been hung in the temples, alternated 
with those of their masters. Evenin death, 
horse and rider were not separated. 

This had been done because the Indians 
thought that if the invaders should re- 
turn, their horses would be frightened at 
the sight of their dead kindred, and be- 
come unmanageable. In this way, they 
hoped that the thrice hated Spaniards 
would be unable to handle the horses. 

In the battle of the Plains of Olompan, 
Cortez was wounded. His horse, the proud 
Morzilla, was struck in the mouth with 
an arrow. Cortez chose this moment to 
dismount. Morzilla, maddened with pain 
and finding himself without a master, 
furiously attacked the enemy, kicking 
and biting the Indians who speedily gave 
way before the frenzied horse. Two Span- 
iards, sent out by Cortez to catch his 
mount, could scarcely catch him and 
bring him back. 

On the trip to Tayasal, Morzilla ran a 
splinter in his foot and had to be left 
behind, The Itzas were awed by the re- 
sponsibility of caring for the steed. They 
thought him a god among gods, decorated 
him with flowers and called him “Tzim- 
inchac”’. Not knowing what a_ horse 
should be fed, they treated him as a god, 
giving him chicken and other delicacies. 
Not used to this kind of treatment, Mor- 
zilla, either from grief over separation 
from his master or because of his strange 
diet, wasted away and finally died. 

Cortez never learned Morzilla’s fate. 
However, a century later, two mission- 
aries visited the Tayasal valley. To their 
utter amazement, they found, in the cen- 
ter of the largest temple, the huge statue 
of a horse, seated upon his haunches. 
Thus, did El Morzilla, Cortez’ horse, be- 
come Tziminchac, the god, Even today, 
natives say that on clear, moonless 
nights, Morzilla can be seen, deep in the 

vaters of the lake, awaiting the return 
of Cortez, the Conqueror. 

Cortez’ expedition took men of heroic 
spirit and bodies of iron to have endured 
so many terrible hardships, riding end- 
less miles over unfamiliar terrain and 
facing all sorts of unknown dangers. 
Theirs was the reward of stout and 
doughty warriors—the knowledge of hav- 
ing done their best. Their horses, too, 
were worthy of such masters. It was 
somehow fitting that one of these stout- 
hearted steeds should become a god and 
others should be placed in the temples 
with their masters. Few horses have been 
accorded such a fitting reward. 
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FIESTY B. KING 
Working as a 2-year-old 
featuring LITTLE JOE bloodlines 
by using the offspring of 
KING P-234 and JOE MOORE P-1,856 


FROST BRAHMAN RANCH 


SUGARLAND, TEXAS 


34,911 











OSKXXX BEAVER 


RYON DeLUXE 
ROPER 


You'll be amazed at its quality . . . as fine os 
many hats selling at $18.00 or more. Genuine 
5XXXXX Beaver fur felt. Built to keep its good 
looks through plenty of hard service. Water Re- 
pellent. Satin lined. Soft, _ comfortable 


leather inner band, 534” crown. 8 
312” or 4” brim. Expertly hand creased 


Post Paid « 


gFeaaaeweeeee 


' RYON SADDLE & RANCH SUPPLY 
Dept. C-9, Livestock Exchange Bldg. 
@ Fort Worth 6, Texas 
B Please send Post Paid 
a Roper Hats. 
Head Size (3”, 344" 
or 4’’) Enclosed is hem or money leh or 
1° (No C. O. D.’s) 


0: NAME 
oF ADDRESS 


Ryon De Luxe 
(Quantity) 


STATE __ 
wituwasewean eanue 
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EASY MILES “MILEY 


TANDEM CUSTOM 
TWO-HORSE TRAILER 


When you buy a MILEY trailer, you're paying 

that horse of yours the finest compliment pos- 

sible: - SAFE, COMFORTABLE, EASY-RID- 

ING TRANSPORTATION — every mile of every 

trip! Exclusive features found only in a MILEY 

trailer make it the finest money can buy. 

Remember: a MILEY trailer is de- 

A model to meet every signed by horsemen, built 
horse trailer need. by horsemen and used 


ee / by horsemen. 
GOING eer 


PROTECTION OF YOUR 


PLACES! sees 


the new CUSTOM 
MILEY -FRONTIER 
PICK UP TOP! 


M-F Tops fit any popular make pick- 

up. Styled and streamlined. Storm- 
proof. Won't rattle, flap, or leak. In- 
sulated, Soundproof. Lightweight. Many 
other fine features. Choice of color, Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 








WRITE FOR PRICES, DETAILED LITERATURE TODAY! 


MILEY_ TRAILER CO. FRONTIER MFG. CO. 
3417 WN. Main St / P. 0. Box 157 Laure! Road 
Fort Worth, Texas ? Billings, Montana Phone 9-9332 
Phones: NO-3411, NO-8245 











It doesn’t cost to Breed into the 
Royal Family. IT PAYS! 


For Service 


“COMANCHE KING” A.Q.H.A. — P-16,565 


Son of Royal King, grandson of King P-234 


Tom and Georgia McKinley 


Michigan COME 
Distributors SEE 1010 East Street 
Miley Horse Trailers US! Fenton, Michigan 

















A CATTLE BANK READ “HOOFS & HORNS” 


“Only Rodeo Magazine in the World” 


Always ready to make sound livestock Issued Monthly at Tucson, Aris. 
$2.00 for one year, $3.50 two years 


$4.50 three years, $7.50 five years 


VICTORIA NATIONAL BANK ‘Set aan 


VICTORIA, TEXAS P. O. Box 2472 Tucson, Ariz. 























All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 





Monsieur Joe, judged champion stallion 
at the Parker County Frontier Days 
Quarter Horse Show at Weatherford, 
Texas. At the halter is W. G. Brown, Jr., 
of Little Rock, Ark., son of the owner. 


Winners In Quarter Horse 
Show at Weatherford 


HE Quarter Horse Show held in con- 

nection with the Parker County 

Frontier Days celebration at Weath- 
erford, Texas, July 29-August 1, attract- 
ed excellent quality horses from several 
states and competition was keen. 

Punk Snyder of Melvin, Texas, was 
judge and Douglas Mitchell of Fort 
Worth, secretary of the National Cut- 
ting Horse Association, was announcer. 

Monsieur Joe, owned by W. G. Brown 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, was judged 
champion stallion. He shared honors 
with Susie Moore, owned by Austin Moore 
of Webb City, Oklahoma, an aged mare 
that was judged champion mare of the 
show. Reserve champion stallion was 
Town Crier, owned by Paul Curtner of 
Jacksboro, Texas. Reserve champion 
mare honors went to Gay Widow, owned 
by Julia Reed of Meridian, Texas. 


Winners in the classes are as follows: 


Stallions Foaled in 1953: 1, Dandy Boy, K. 
Hamby, Oklahoma City; 2, He Will Do, Cross L. 
Ranch, Vineyard; 3, Misty H, Judy Halsell, Jacks- 
boro; 4, Little Vineyard, Cross L Ranch; 5, 
King Cody, E. R. Evans, Salesville, Texas. 

Stallions Foaled in 1952: 1, Mr. Lard, Bob 
Lard, Fort Worth; 2, Taylor, Jr., H. E. Williams, 
Eastland, Texas; 3, M & M Major Mano, J. H. 
Brady, Rochester, Minn.; 4, Pontiac Tom, Mrs. 
Tom Abbott, Jr., Fort Worth; 5, Poco Stampede, 
G. F. Rhodes, Abilene. 

Stallions Foaled in 1951: 1, Town Crier, Paul 
Curtner; 2, L’Allegro, Doyle Saul, Plainview ; 
8, Jet Smoke, J. B. Bullard, Bowie; 4, Amigo 
Dimple, Jack O’Donahoe, Holliday ; 5, Peppy Steel, 
Travis McCall, Bedford, Texas. 

Stallions Foaled in 1950: 1, Monsieur Joe; 2, 
King’s Pistol, Jim Calhoun, Cresson. 

Champion Stallion: Monsieur Joe. 

Reserve Champion Stallion: Town Crier. 

Fillies Foaled in 1953: 1, Blue Bonnett, Sylvia 
Manley, Graford, Texas; 2, Baby August, G. 
Simpson Johnson, Hico; 3, Miss Minnie Adair, 
Betty Craft, Jacksboro; 4, Miss Molby Adair, 
Billy Craft, Jacksboro; 5, Fly Wheel, Cross L. 
Ranch. 

Fillies Foaled in 1952: 1, Lobo Reed, Loyd Jin- 
kens, Fort Worth; 2, Poco Nadine, E. P. Wag- 
goner, Fort Worth; 3, Miss Calico, Paul Curt- 
ner; 4, Miss Truly, C. L. Truly, Brownfield; 5, 
Black Jinks, T. C. Jinkens, Fort Worth. 

Mares Foaled in 1951: 1, Buddy Lou, O’Donahoe ; 
2, Poco Lola, Paul Waggoner, Fort Worth; 3, 
Red Dodie, C. A. Ditmore & Son, Cisco; 4, Sissie 
B, Harvey Bailey, Weatherford; 5, Fair Face, 
V. H. Weekley, Vernon. 

Aged Mares: 1, Susie Moore, Austin Moore; 
2, Gay Widow, Julie Reed; 3, Mullers Zee Boma, 
Mike Gusack, Fort Worth; 4, Patsy Buck, Wag- 
goner; 5, Poco Mona, V. O. Hildreth, Aledo. 

Champion Mare: Susie Moore, Austin Moore. 

Reserve Champion Mare: Gay Widow, Julia 


In the cutting horse contest, which 
was approved by the National Cutting 
Horse Association, Skeeter, owned and 
ridden by Phillip Williams of Tokio, 
Texas, scored first. Second place went 
to Nancy Bailey, owned and ridden by 
Bob Burton of Arlington, Texas. Dosie 
Do, owned by Cliff Magers and ridden 
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Champion mare of the Parker County 
Frontier Days Quarter Horse Show, 
Weatherford, Texas, was Susie Moore, 
owned by Austin Moore of Webb City, 
Okla. Mrs. Rebecca Price is at the hal- 
ter. 


by Matlock Rose, was third, followed by 
Rocky Red, owned by Mrs. Bess Y. Hud- 
son of San Marcos, Texas, and ridden 
by H. E. Copeland. H. Calhoun and 
Volney Hildreth, Sr., judged the two 
go-rounds and finals in the show in 
which 48 horses were entered. 


San Angelo Fat Stock 
Show February 25-28 


EPRESENTATIVES of the San An- 
gelo Fat Stock Show and Rodeo 
Association met with the San An- 
gelo Board of City Development last 
month and resented a_ preliminary 
agreement which, if accepted, would 
authorize the association to take over the 
fair grounds at an annual rental of one 
dollar per year and conduct a fat stock 
show and rodeo each year. Dates for the 
show have been set as February 25-28, 
a week following the San Antonio show. 
The new association, as a non-profit 
organization, would assume operation of 
the fair grounds for a period of 20 years 
and all profits would go to improve and 
maintain the fair grounds. 


Texas Ranks Third Among 48 
States In Meat Production 


ITH a production of more than a 

billion pounds of meat on Texas 

ranches and farms last year, 
Texas ranked third among the 48 states 
in meat output last year, according to an 
announcement by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. It ranked first in the 
production of both beef and lamb, and 
12th in the production of pork. 

The Board pointed out that cash sales 
of cattle, hogs and sheep in 1952 totalled 
$662,185,000, or an average of more than 
$1,800,000 per day. Cattle and calf sales 
were $570,528,000. Hog sales totalled 
$66,673,000 and the sale of sheep and 
lambs amounted to $24,984,000. 

These figures show that cattle sales 
in Texas represented more than 80 per 
cent of the state’s meat animal income. 

Meat production in the United States 
this year is expected to reach 24,700,- 
000,000 pounds, the Board reports, which 
is a three per cent increase over the 1952 
meat output. 

Meat production per capita for the na- 
tion is forecast at about 148 pounds. 
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WIND FEEDER 


SIZES 


The WHIRL ¢ 


NOW 
AVAILABLE IN 


EXTRA LARGE SIZE 
Recommended for Salt-Meal 
Mixtures 
Capacity: 300 Pounds Sait Meal 


(200 ibs. meal, 100 Ibs. salt) 
All Steel Construction 


STANDARD SIZE 
(Ilustrated) 


Recommended for Mineral 
epee: 160 Pounds Mineral 
ntirely Portable 


CONTENTS 
PROTECTED 
at all times from 
wind and rain. 
Bonnet rotates 
over pan on ball 
bearings. Slight 
breeze turns. 


EASILY MOVED 
with your herd. 
BUILT TO LAST 
a lifetime. 
Won't rust—it’s 
galvanized. Pan is 
rubberized with 
auto undercoating 
—can’t corrode. 


The United States Southern Great Plains Field Station, Woodward, Okla- 
homa, uses our WHIRLWIND feeder. They report that: “The feeder is an 
excellent one for feeding expensive alenial supplements. It has been found 
to rotate with the wind very satisfactorily, even when it is not level, and that 
even bulls have not upset it.” 


For Descriptive Literature Write 


Collier Livestock 


Feeder Company 
BOX 61 @  RALLS, TEXAS 


Patent Pending 














TO TERVINAL PUBLIC 
LIVE SPOCK WARKETS 


..- ASAFE SIGN TO FOLLOW 


They are 


THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA’S 
SYSTEM OF MARKETING LIVE STOCK 


KANSAS CITY IS ONE OF THE NATION'S 
LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS 


Kansas City Stock Yards Company 
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BE RIGHT... BUY BILT-RITES 








Our herd sire 


BR PROUD MIXER 


See our show herd by BR Proud 


Mixer at the fall shows and see our 


“SaLly-Li1ig 


consignments by this great sire at 


the Abilene Sale, November 30th 


.BE RIGHT... 


and the Wichita Falls sale, Novem- 
ber 17th—you are always welcome 
at the ranch-——Come by and see the 


Be Right! 
Buy 
Bilt-Rites 

& 


Arledge Ranch 


SEYMOUR, TEXAS 
..» BE RIGHT... BUY BILT-RIT 


NEW! Rubber Foam Saddle Pad 
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BE RIGHT. 
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apiker 


Here's the saddie pad that will give your 
horse and you tops in riding comfort 
It's made of pure Latex Foom Rubber: covered 
with long-wearing duck. This new pad with- 
stands the roughest treatment, keeps its 
shape, springs back to normal when pressure 
is lifted. Washable. 30% cooler than ordi- 
nary padding. Order one now for every horse 
you own. Round or square 


Only $12.50 Postpaid 


Extra covers with wear leathers—$4. 


STELZIG SADDLERY CO. 


612 Preston Ave., P. O. Box 4544, Houston 13, Tex. 














Panfrying is a popular method of pre- 
paring thin beef steaks and _ patties. 
The meat is browned in a small amount 
of fat and cooked slowly, turning oc- 
casionally until done. Season the meat 
after cooking and serve immediately. 
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‘EPTEMBER, in most of Uncle Sam’s 
precincts, is a time for quiet and 
grateful celebration—not because of 

any special days for observance, but be- 
cause the humid waves of August are 
being given eviction notice by the first 
zephyrs of autumn. 

Around our household, however, no 
weather signs are needed as harbingers 
of the changing season, for the month 
doesn’t get very far along before Mrs. 
Charlie always says: “Run down to the 
store and get me a can of Chinese veg- 
etables; it’s getting about that time 
again.” And we all know what she 
means— 

Mrs. Charlie might come out second 
best to a Chinaman in a game of fan-tan, 
but she could give him trumps in spades 
and beat him every time when it comes 
to turning out a batch of Chop Suey. 
Here, then, is her prescription for same: 

Have available one small pork roast 
(or leftover from larger one) which has 
been cooked with a seasoning of bay 
leaves, a pinch of rosemary, salt and 
pepper. Then take two cups of chopped 
celery and two medium or large green 
peppers chopped and cook them together 
in the roast soup stock to which has been 
added a tablespoon of Chinese molasses 
and four tablespoons of soy saute. 

When celéry and peppers begin to get 
tender add cubed pork and cook about 
five minutes to get meat hot. Then open 
a can of Chinese vegetables (available 
at most markets) and add _ contents, 
liquid and all, to the pot. Let the pot 
come to a boil and cook five minutes 
longer. Serve in individual rice rings in 
dinner plates and sprinkle with soy sauce, 
according to individual tastes. 

This is a simple and sure-fire way to 
make good chop suey. 


“GIT, Dingbustit, 
Th’ hull iot 0’ ye— 
that wuz meringue 
fer my lemon pies!” 


Another fall favorite around our camp 
is Corned Beef Brisket, which comes to 
the meat markets pickled in kegs and 
carries a price tag, right now, that is 
the most reasonable in many moons. 

It’s simple to fix, too, for a first- 
flight delicacy. Just put a slab of it in 
a boiling pot, with bay leaves according 
to the amount of meat (usually two to 
four), add six whole cloves, four whole 
allspice, a teaspoon of mustard seed, salt 
and pepper, cover with water and boil 
until tender. That’s all there is to it, 
and it goes fine hot with cabbage, and 
makes excellent sandwiches when sliced 


cold. 
* * 


Speaking of sandwiches... 

Now that the kids have picked up their 
pencils and books again, why send the 
small fry off to school with dainty tea- 
time trifles. Here’s a sandwich that’s 
on the hearty side, and both delicious and 
filling: 

INGREDIENTS: One large loaf of 
French bread, soft butter, two three- 
ounce packages of cream cheese, one 
tablespoon milk, one-half cup of chopped 
ripe olives, two cups of ground cooked 
ham or one 12-ounee can of luncheon 
meat, two-thirds cup of diced cucumber, 
one-fourth teaspocn of salt, and one- 
third cup of mayonnaise. 


METHOD: Slice the bread lengthwise, 
making three layers. Spread with soft 
butter. Mix cream cheese, milk and 
olives and spread over the first layer. 
Mix ham, cucumber, salt, mayonnaise 
and spread over the second layer. Put 
the three layers together and wrap the 
loaf in waxed paper. Then chill in the 
refrigerator. Slice according to require- 
ments. 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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BETTER LIVING ON THE RANCH 


September’s here . . . and Fall is near . . . and here’s our harvest 
of “what’s new” items to spruce up the home. For information on 
stores from which specific items you’re interested in may be or- 
dered, please write to M. A., The Cattleman, 410 East Weather- 
ford, Fort Worth, Texas, and we’ll answer promptly.—M. A. 


Fish Story . 
A regular Jonah’s whale of a 
fish-shaped basket woven in reed 
. te keld fruit between meals 
. a loaf of bread or pan of 
biscuits at meal time. He’s 18 
inches long from tip to tip, and 
6% inches deep. Built ona 
sturdy tip-proof base, he has 
smaller and larger brothers, too. 
As a centerpiece, our fish is 
bound to cause more comment 
than “the one that got away.”’- 


Kaffee-Klatch-er . 


Ten full cups worth... and 
who does not like a coffee ses- 
sion when the brew is handy and 
kept steaming hot? This heat- 
proof coffee carafe sets on a 
black wrought iron stand over a 
candle warmer with its own 
glass holder. Has an iron han- 
dle, striped plastic covered 
spout, cork stopper. Nice for 
you, nice to give—a_ thrifty— 


“Prosit!” . 

And to your good heath with 
this stein straight from post- 
war Germany done in the pre- 
Hitler traditions of the old beer 
gardens. It’s painted with a 
Black Forest scene, has a silver- 
finished lid, and stands 7 inches 
tall to make a fine ornament for 
a favorite shelf or mantel. Nice 
for Christmas-giving, maybe?— 
$3.98. 


Midget-sized Melter . . . 
Pancakes a’coming ... and 
waffle weather, too... and 
here’s a butter warmer to set 
upon the table to pour the gold- 
en liquid over your favorite 
breakfast or supper fare. Of a 
pale glazed ceramic, the “pot” 
sets on the currently popular 
black iron stand over the candle 
warmer that never gets too hot, 
so no burned butter! Stands a 
tiny 4% inches high, costs just 
$1.00. 





French Fry 


POTATO CUTTER 


Just what you want--French Fries the 
way you like them! It Saves You 
Time, as it cuts 25 French Fries at 
one stroke. And, you'll find it so Easy 
to Operate—just pull down the handle. 
It’s Safe, too; your fingers never 
touch the protected cutter. You'll find 
this cutter very Sanitary, for the cut- 
ter assembly slips out for washing. 
Order your French Fry Cutter today! 


Mail Orders Accepted 
$3 ea. Postage Prepaid 


LEONARD'S 


200 Houston, Fort Worth 2, Texas 








wt. RANCH RUGS 
Washable 
Add atmosphere to your rooms. Short-tufted FAST 
COLOR cotton yarns. UNUSUAL needlecrafted designs. 
Cutting Horse, Quarter Horse, Horned or Polled Here- 
ford, Angus, Shorthorn, Brahman. With your own 
brand or initials. 
"eal Order i ee 
HOUSE OF FRIENDS 
P. O. Box 11185—-C, Fort Worth, Texas. | 
Please make and ship rugs as follows 


Design Colors 

{] 3x5’ with 2 brands $18.85 Grands Wanted | 

[} 4x6’ with 4 brands $29.85 

Check or Money Order, No. C. O. D.’s | 

[] Send Free Folder | 
| 
| 





Beef stews are both hearty and eco- 
nomical. Brown the beef cubes first, if 
you like, then cover with liquid and 
simmer, never boil, until the meat is 
tender. 

I have read only a few copies of The 
Cattleman, but I can truly say that it is 
a MUST for every cattleman, at home 
or in the service.—A. H. Statum, U. S. S. 
Eaton, New York, N. Y. 





She Catileman September 


Not long ago I found an interesting 
ENJOY WEARING and palatable recipe in the journal of the 

Societe des Gentilshommes Chefs de 
Cuisine, and I can’t resist passing it 
along to Chuckwagon readers. But if 
you try it let me offer one word of 
warning—you’d better first make sure 
there’s a group of heavy eaters standing 
by. It’s a Brazilian dish on the buffet 
order and it goes like this: 

After washing them in several waters, 
soak three cups of black beans overnight. 
Then clean six large pigs’ feet and wrap 
them in strips of muslin. Tie them well 
and put them to simmer in a kettle to- 


For RODEO, RIDING, FISHING, Be gether with an onion that has been stuck 


: with cloves, two buds of garlic, a bayleaf, 
HUNTING FARMING RANCHING sg a sprig of thyme, and one tablespoon of 
’ 9 fy \? salt. Cover with cold water, bring to a 

AND SQUARE DANCING i boil, and simmer for about four hours. 
i Then yee the soaked beans in a deep 
* j pot with a bouquet of leeks, thyme, 
Me. F celery, bayleaf, parsley and oregano all 
Ask Your Dealer iy, wrapped in a cheesecloth bag. Add about 
r% — pounds - — brisket - omg ae 
ae about one and a half pounds of salt pork. 
: wal show de the new colorful styles Cover to about half the depth of the meat 
in new high tops. If he cannot supply ' with cold water, bring to a boil, and 

4 ‘ i simmer until the beans are tender. 
you with NOCONAS, please write to ; Y the beef should be cooked before the 
if beans, remove it to a hot platter together 
. ¢ with a little broth. Taste the beans for 
seasoning. About 20 minutes before they 
j : are done add one pound of garlic sausage, 
i sliced, and let it simmer. 

BOOT co heed To serve, arrange the beans in a mound 
° P on a large deep platter and surround 
“ with sliced beef, salt pork and sausage. 
Enid Justin, President Unroll the pigs’ feet from their wrap- 
3 tt pings and serve them with rice. A side 
dish of thinly sliced tomatoes and raw 


NOCONA, TEXAS : eas J onions goes well with this. 


If it’s an all-purpose Tomato-Meat 
Sauce pes looking for—one that can 
be used with spaghetti, etc——This one, 
in two and a half quart volume, should 
get the job done: 

INGREDIENTS: Three tablespoons of 

vegetable or olive oil, two medium-sized 
chopped onions, two cloves of minced 
garlic, two pounds of ground beef, three 
No. 2 cans of tomatoes or about seven 
and a half cups, one cup of tomato sauce, 
three-fourths cup of tomato paste, one- 
fourth cup of water, one cup of chopped 
celery, one-half cup of chopped parsley, 
one and one-half tablespoons salt, one 
tablespoon of sugar, one-fourth teaspoon 
FEE: $100 of pepper, two bay leaves, one-half tea- 
. spoon of oregano. 
Return privilege METHOD: Heat oil in large kettle, 
add onions and garlic and sauté five 
minutes. Add ground beef and sauté 
until brown, breaking up meat with a 
fork as it cooks. Add remaining in- 
$1.00 per day for | gredients. Bring mixture to a boil and 
keeping mares. simmer, uncovered, for two and a half 
to three hours, stirring occasionally. 
Sauce should be thick. Remove the bay 
leaves and skim off the fat. Store, 
covered, in the refrigerator. 

Any leftover sauce can be frozen for 


TOWN CRIER 37463, sire, BILL CODY & WATTS NICKI, 22961 | tater use. : 


OWNER: - Got a good recipe you'd like to 
Paul Curtner, Box 1032, Jacksboro, Texas. Phone 2389. ee ee — 
The Cattleman. Or, if there’s any 


RECORD: particular recipe you’d like to have, 
ask Charlie. He’ll round it up for 


1951—Ist at Olney; Ist at Waco, and Ist at Bridgeport. (As colt.) you. 
1952—1st at Bridgeport and Reserve; 1st at Post; Ist at Mineral Wells, 
also Reserve Champion; 2nd Fort Worth (Horse Shoe Club); 3rd 
at Dallas; and 2nd at Amarillo. The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One 
1953—Grand Champion at Valley Mills; 1st Abilene, Olney (and Reserve) ; year $2; three years, $5; five years, 
lst Weatherford (and Reserve); Ist Enid, Okla., and Ist, Post, Texas. $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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An Oldtimer 
Ropes a Steer 


Information for this story was 
furnished by Jack H. Mims, Inspec- 
tor for the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association. 


HIS story begins before the turn of 

the century and concerns a cowboy 

who was then 24 and his horse, 
which was six years old at the time. The 
location is San Angelo, Texas, a young 
city back in those days. The year was 
1895 and San Angelo was having a fair 
and holding its third championship steer 
roping contest in the 10-acre field on the 
edge of the Walking Cane Ranch. 

Picture, if you can think back 58 years, 
a six foot-150 pound man seated on a 
16-hand brown horse poised in a crude 
wooden chute. Try to think of a half-ton 
Mexican steer with two-foot horns. 
Watch another man beating the steer 
from another horse, the steer gaining 
speed until it runs for 60 feet to the 
“deadline.” 

The flag drops as the steer swiftly 
crosses the deadline. Then you see the 
tall slender man on the big brown horse 
leave the chute. His rope is spinning ex- 
pertly. He pursues the steer into the open 
field, for there are no arenas in steer 
roping contests. The loop falls over the 
steer’s horns. The horse and the rider 
pass the steer swiftly, and when the end 
of the rope is reached, the steer’s neck 
pops. 

The steer flips, and before it can get 
up, the clear-blue-eyed roper swings from 
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The late Bob 
Mims, Water Valley, 
Texas, pictured in 
1899, after setting a 
new world record of 
27 seconds in steer 
roping. The horse is 
Fred Baker’s famous 
roping horse, Neck- 
tie. 


his horse. The steed tightens the rope, 
trying to keep the steer down. It does not 
get up, and the roper ties one hind leg 
and both forelegs. He throws both arms 
in the air; for his steer has been roped, 
thrown, and tied. The time is one minute 
and six seconds. 

It is the best time in the 1895 contest, 
and the old Are Light Saloon manage- 
ment presents the roper with a small gold 
medal. The name later engraved on the 
medal is that of Fred Baker. 

If you could have been watching that 
day in 1895, you would have seen Fred 
Baker entering his first big contest. You 
could have seen him take first place in 
a series which gained him the title of 
number one first-money winner among 


all the steer ropers back in the days 
when San Angelo was young. 

Baker’s best time was 32 seconds. He 
took the Fort Worth title with that time 
for two years in a row. 

Like many good ropers both now and 
then, he often had tough luck. Once in 
the San Angelo show, he roped a steer 
quickly, the steer turning a flip in mid- 
air when the end of the rope was reached. 
He seemed to have first money cinched, 
but the steer got up after Baker had 
jumped from his horse. Baker threw the 
rope at the steer as it passed him, trip- 
ping it so the tie could be made. He took 
second place. 

Baker roped with many great cowboys. 
In 1902, Will Rogers entered a -ontest 











FOR SALE 


ever offered for sale. 


and threes... . BEEF TYPE! 





RED, BEEF TYPE 


BRAHMANS 
Tops for Crossbreeding 


Bulls and heifers—BEEF TYPE, tops 
for your crossbreeding program. | 
have a very good selection of red heif- 
ers, two years old. These are the first 


Our red Brahman bulls get more red calves when 
bred to HEREFORD and SHORTHORN cows. 
They stand more cold weather. At this time | 
have a few of these bulls for sale. They are twos 


WHARTON, TEXAS 


816 Gunter Building 

















Announcing—Texas’ First 


SALE 


1:00 P. M., Sept. 17 
Tyler, Texas 


Offering consignments of Indu- 
Brazilian type Zebu Bull and 
Heifers from America’s fore- 
most Brahman cattle herds. 


Especially selected from the 
herd squry of the Pan Amer- 
ican Zebu Association for dis- 
tribution to U. 5. cattlemen. 


Genetically purer, by continual 
and persistent selection against 
definitel tablished standard 
PAZA Bresding Cattle offers 
the commercial cattleman max- 
imum yields in hybridizetion 
through Brahman crossbreed- 
ing. 
To the purebred breeder of 
Brahman cattle, newly imported 
ureblood carried by Paza 
reeding Cattle assures con- 
tinued improvement and better 
enetic fixation within your 
erd. 


rs 





Pan American Zebu Association 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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with him at St. Louis. When Rogers last 
spoke in San Angelo at the City Audi- 
torium in 1931, he asked if a “confounded 
good steer roper named Baker” was still 
living there, 

Baker had died the year before. There 
were some other good boys before steer 
roping became a thing of the past in 
Texas. Joe Gardner, who often roped 
with Baker, set the world’s record for 
60-foot deadline roping at the Houston 
show in 1900. Gardner rode a famous 
roping horse named Rowdy. Clay Mc- 
Gonagill, one of Baker’s best cronies, tied 
the record at the San Antonio show in 
1906. Bob Mims, the only one of the old 
group left, now lives at Water Valley. 
Mim’s best time was 27 seconds, which 
won him the championship title at the 
show in San Angelo in 1899. Mims still 
follows the rodeos, still enjoying roping 
more than any other event. 


Baker’s last steer roping contest was 
in 1906 in San Antonio. The following 
year steer roping became a lost sport, 
after somebody in the legislature decided 
the contests were cruel to the steers. It 
was then that calf roping began to de- 
velop in rodeo arenas. And Baker helped 
to give the sport its start. 

The last rodeo event which he entered 
was in 1929, when Bob Mims staged an 
old cowboy roping contest in San Angelo. 
Contestants had to be over 55 years of 
age. Names of famous calf ropers 
appeared on the program: Ellison Car- 
roll, Spence faa Sam Colbaugh, Ben 
Mays, Gid Ainsworth, Tom Davis, and 
Mims. 

Baker roped his calf, then fell from his 
horse. He got up dusting his pants like 
all good cowboys do, Then he laughed. 
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He congratulated Spence Jowell for win- 
ning a good contest. 

It must have been good meeting many 
of the old boys in that 1929 contest. He 
probably thought back to the old days, 
maybe to the time in 1888, when he first 
came to San Angelo. Just 17 years old 
then, Baker had drifted in from his 
birthplace down at Manchaca in Travis 
County. He may have thought of the 
first man he asked for a job. “You’re 
too young to go up the trail,’ Kearney 
Mays told him. “Wait until you grow 
some whiskers.” 

But Mays hired him anyway. And 
Baker made a good hand when he went 
up the trail that April. He probably re- 
membered the handle-bar moustache he 
grew, and kept throughout his life. He 
undoubtedly recalled the day he met his 
sweetheart back in 1892 at a little church 
in Grape Creek. She was Bob Mims’ 
sister. Baker married her in 1899, and 
they ‘still were living happily. He prob- 
ably thought of his three daughters. 

And being in a contest again made him 
think of his old horse. Old Necktie had 
helped him win in many a contest when 
both of them were young. Bob Mims had 
broken the horse back in 1892 and Baker 
had bought him from Kearney Mays in 
1894. Necktie wasn’t as fast as many 
horses, but when he “set down,” steers 
thought they had been tied to a stump. 
Necktie died in 1914. 

Seeing a few of the boys must have 
made him think of the prizes he had 
won. He must have laughed when he 
thought of the 10th place he once took, 
when the prize was a bottle of syrup of 
figs. Besides the jackpot, merchants used 
to give a variety of different things. 
There were saddles, bottles of whiskey, 
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spurs, and anything that cowboys liked. 

He must have laughed at all the falls 
he had taken. He didn’t know he was to 
die the following year. Mrs. Baker lives 
in San Angelo. 


Magic Empire Hereford Show 
And Sale October 5-7 


FFICIALS are busily engaged mak- 
ing last minute preparations for 
the $10,000 Magic Empire Hereford 

Show and Sale which is to be held in con- 
nection with the 1953 Tulsa State Fair 
and Livestock Exposition during the week 
of October 3-9. G. C. Parker, member of 
the Fair Executive Committee and presi- 
dent of the Magic Empire Hereford As- 
sociation, announced 11 trophies have 
been contributed by Tulsa merchants to 
be given to the top quality animals in 
both the show and sale events. Seven 
of the trophies have been tagged for the 
show with four set aside for sale cattle. 

He added Oklahoma’s Governor Johns- 
ton Murray would be the principal speak- 
er for the Hereford breeders banquet, 
which is scheduled for the Stockmen’s 
Inn at the fair grounds October 5. 

Judging of Hereford cattle in the na- 
tional show will be held on October 5 and 
7. The sale has been scheduled for Oc- 
tober 6. 

Officials announced cattle would be re- 
leased in time to enter the State Fair 
of Texas if proper entry forms are 
shown. 

A record breaking $64,000 in premiums 
and awards are being offered in all de- 
partments of the fair this year with 
junior exhibitors slated to vie for $25,000 
in premiums. 




















1 Bull and 


4 Heifers 
a: 


| —AT SENATOBIA, MISS. 


Three of the heifers are sired by Gatesford Rollo 15th, 
and one heifer and one bull are sired by Gay Hills 


Victor (pictured). 


Consider the Record 


Mid-South Polled Hereford Sales—reserve champion bull, cham- 
pion female and top consignor average (spring, 1950); reserve 
champion and top-selling female at $5,350 (spring, 1952); top-sell- 


ing bull at $1,250, co-top female at $1,200 and top consignor aver- 


age (1952 calf sale). 


$5,050 and second-high consignor average (spring, 1950); top 


GAY HILLS BRANCH ci csc wis. 


Panola-Tate Polled Hereford Sales—reserve champion bull at 


female at $3,050 and top consignor average (spring calf sale, 
1952); top-selling bull at $2,000 and top consignor average (fall 
calf sale, 1952); champion bull, breeder of reserve champion bull 


and top consignor average (spring calf sale, 1953). 


Hubert & Jerry Gay, Owners 
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T. J. Fatheree 

T. J. Fatheree, rancher of Stockdale, 
Texas, died August 1 at the age of 49. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mattie 
Lou Phillips Fatheree, Stockdale; his 
mother, Mrs. Martha Virginia Fatheree, 
Stockdale; three brothers, R. H. Fatheree, 
Colorado, Matt Fatheree, Stockdale, and 
Charles E. Fatheree, U. S. Navy; and 
four sisters, Mrs. Johnnie Luker, Stock- 
dale, Mrs. M. B. Etheredge, Huntsville, 
Mrs. Earl Boone, Nixson, and Miss Billie 
Fatheree, Miami, Fla. 

Jose Y. Romero 

Jose Y. Romero, pioneer resident of the 
Panhandle and member of a_ pioneer 
Texas ranching family, died July 26 in 
Amarillo at the age of 83. Romero was 
five years old when he came to the Cana- 
dian River Valley with his father, Don 
Casimiro Romero, founder of Tascosa. 
He is survived by three daughters, Mrs. 
L. A. Pittman and Mrs. S. L. Diamond 
of Amarillo and Mrs. Joe Larson of 
Omaha, Neb.; and a son, Louis Romero, 
in the U. S. Army in Germany; seven 
grandchildren and six great grandchil- 
dren, 


Mrs. Creta Elliott 

Mrs. Creta Elliott, wife of Verne Elli- 
ott, rodeo producer, died August 2 in a 
Greeley, Colo., hospital. She had suffered 
from a heart ailment for several years. 
Mrs. Elliott accompanied her husband in 
staging rodeos over the country, serving 
as arena secretary. The couple had staged 
rodeos in Fort Worth, with the exception 
of three years, since 1919. Mrs. Elliott 
lived at Platteville, Colo., where the 
couple kept rodeo stock on their ranch. 
She was an expert horsewoman, partici- 
pating in the Texas Centennial in Fort 
Worth in 1936. Survivors besides her hus- 
band include a daughter, Mrs. Jack Vance, 
of Denver and four grandchildren. 


Marvin E. Bailey 

Marvin E. Bailey, early day Texas 
Ranger captain who was widely known 
in the Big Bend country during the days 
when cattle rustlers and horse thieves 
were enemy No. 1 in the Southwest, died 
in Houston August 8. Bailey, who had 
lived in retirement in Brazoria, Texas, 
was captain of the Rangers Company B. 
Several nieces and nephews survive. 


Mrs. H. H. Murray 

Mrs. Matilda Catherine Murray, wife 
of H. H. Murray, livestock broker at 
Amarillo, Texas, died June 27 after an 
illness of eight months. Survivors, be- 
sides her husband, include four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Connie C. Fautt and Miss 
Margie Murray, of Amarillo, Mrs. Pau- 
line Ballengee, Fort Worth, and Miss 
Candance Murray, Houston; and two 
sons, Major Harlan FE. Murray, Califor- 
nia, and A. C. Murray, San Antonio. 

W. C. Black 

W. C. “Bill” Black, banker, former 
sheriff and rancher of Canyon, Texas, 
died July 27 at his home in Canyon. Black 
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Selling 
ONE BULL - 13 HEIFERS 


PANOLA-TATE CALF SALE 
Monday, October 2nd OCT. 2 


CMR LARRY 
DOMINO 15th 


One of our top 
sires and a con- 
sistent producer of 
quality Polled 
Herefords. See his 
get in the sale 
October 2. 


THE OFFERING 


* One very good July, 1952, bull by VZ President Domino 4th and out of a double-bred 
Larry Gem Domino cow—a real prospect. 

* Four heifer calves by our CMR Advance Domino 50th. 16 of his calves averaged $935 in 
past four sales. 

* Two heifer calves by CMR Larry Domino 15th (pictured). 21 of his calves averaged 
$931 in past four sales. 

* Five heifer calves by CMR Mischief Domino 50th, a 34 brother to the world’s record 
priced $47,000 Polled Hereford Bull. 13 of his calves averaged $675 in the past two sales. 

* Two heifer calves by WHF Rollo Domino Jr. 2nd, a double grandson of CMR Rollo 
Domino Jr. 


Plan now to attend this sale and look over our offering. 


WALLACE HEREFORD FARM 


J. M. Wallace COMO, MISS. J. M. Wallace, Jr. 

















The Fourteenth Annual Tennessee Walking Horse Show sponsored by the Tennessee Walking Horse 
of America will be held ot the 


TAY \ GS G8 TN WN SVEN Ahm Py pI] 
TENNESSEE STATE FAIR 
IN NASHVILLE, TENN. 
SEPTEMBER 21 THRU 26, 1953 
The Champion ‘ennessee Walking Horse of the world will be crowned at this show. 
$5,000 Championship Walking Horse Stake. The largest amount ever offered for World's Championship 
Walking Horse Stake. 
The annual FUTURITY of the Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders’ Association of America will be held 
again this year at the Tennessee State Fair in Nashville on Friday, September 25, 1953. 


Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders’ Association of America, Lewisburg, Tennessee 
ED. S. EZELL, President MISS SYD HOUSTON, Sec.-Treos. 


Rg A. ‘A, lati, 
's 








The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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Seventh “Annual 


Panola-Tate Calf Sale 


Selling 


ISTERED POLLED HEREFORD CALVES 


Griday, Oct. 2, 1953 --Senatobia, Miss. 


100 REG 


Facts About Sale: 

|. Selling 16 bull and 84 heifer calves 
Calves born since June 22, 1952. 
Every calf guaranteed smooth headed. 
No calf has line or spot in back 


. Top bloodlines of the breed 
Sead for Catalogue 
PANOLA-TATE COUNTY LIVESTOCK ASSN (AAL) 


R. MORRISON. Sale Mgr 


Senatobia, Mint 





OUTSTANDING 


This is the best offering we have ever had in the 
Panola-Tate sales. 


We are featuring this OUTSTANDING son of GMR 
Advanrol. He is the best son of this famous herd sire 
to ever sell, out of a top brood cow of Mellow Mis- 
chief breeding. He has a wonderful head (like his 
sire). A truly top prospect. 


yneers: COL. FULKERSON and COL, SHAW , 


CMR Rollo Domino 12 
8804163-190323 
VV Bonnie Burton 
| 2749825 P-7677155-600234 


GMR Advanrol 
5751851-359355 


GMR ADVANROL S8ist 
T. Mellow Panhandle 
F. Miss Dianne 3828355-192419 
4492772-244591 ) Miss a 
3565621 


8 OUTSTANDING Heifers: 6 by our chief herd sire, HP Prince Mis- 


chief 2nd, that is doing such a fine job in our herd. One by GMR 
Advanrol, one by GJ Victor Domino. 


GJ) RANCH 


G. D. Perry, Owner 


Maud, Mississippi 
tk * 


Elmer Riffel, Manager 
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was president of the Canyon First Na- 
tional Bank which his father organized 
in 1905. Some thirty years ago he served 
as sheriff, tax assessor and tax collector 
of Randall County. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Mary Black; two sons, Brad- 
ford and Bobby, both of Canyon; a 
daughter, Mrs. L. G. Hinders, Canyon; 
two brothers, Jim and Joe, both of Can- 
yon; and two sisters, Miss Pearl Black 
of Canyon and Mrs. Thelma Clyde Free- 
man of White Deer; and two grandsons. 


W. R. Lyon 

W. R. “Bill” Lyon, 58, cattleman of 
Clay County, Texas, died at his home in 
Petrolia, Texas, following a coronary at- 
tack June 17, 1953. He was born in Colo- 
rado and came to Petrolia in 1914. In 
1917 he started in the ranch business and 
at the time of his death was ranching 
extensively in Clay County and in Arkan- 
sas. Lyon has been active in the amateur 
rodeo business in Texas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico for the past thirty years. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Faye 
Lyon; three daughters, Mrs. Lorraine 
Mayo, Mrs. Mary Davidson, Mrs. Betty 
Brown, all of Petrolia; one stepson, Hu- 
bert Inman of Lubbock; his mother, Mrs. 
Agnes Lyon; one brother, Kyle Lyon, 
and one sister, Mrs. Mildred Wright, all 
of Byers, Texas, and seven grandchildren. 


Sam Evans 

Sam Evans, 63, president of the Con- 
tinental Producers Oil Company, passed 
away August 17 in San Antonio. He 
was a LaSalle County land owner and 
owned a ranch near Artesia Wells, 
Texas. He had been living at Mirando 
City since 1924. Survivors include his 
widow, Mrs. Alean Nelms Evans; two 
sons, Ralph Evans of Mirando City, and 
Cecil Evans of San Antonio; his mother, 
Mrs. J. F. Evans of Mirando City; five 
sisters, Miss Maggie Evans and Mrs. 
J. R. Donaho of Mirando City; Mrs. 
Cynthia Gustine and Mrs. Berta Bier- 
stedt of Houston, and Mrs. RI P. Mce- 
Adams of Fairfield, and four brothers, 
J. E. Evans of Flynn, Eldridge Evans of 
Mirano City, S. A. Evans of McAllen 

and 8S. B. Evans of =. Alice. 


William ines Miao 

William Henry Hitzelberger, Dallas 
banker and former executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the State 
Fair of Texas, died August 15 following 
a heart attack. Hitzelberger, 54, was 
vice president of the Republic National 
Bank. He is survived by his wife; and 
two sons, W. H. Jr., and Jack R. Hitzel- 
berger. 


J. W. Espy 


J. W. Espy, McCulloch County rancher 
and member of the Brady School Board, 
died at his home southwest of Brady, 
August 16, at the age of 52. Survivors 
include his wife, a daughter, Sidney 
Elane Espy, and a son, Hames M. Espy. 


Thomas Albert Kincaid 

Thomas Albert Kincaid, West Texas 
sengr sheep and goat raiser, died in 

an Angelo August 4 at the age of 84. 
Kincaid was born in Bastrop county and 
had lived on Ozona most of his life. He 
moved to San Angelo in 1943 after the 
death of his wife, Miss Ada R. Drennan, 
first white girl born in San Angelo. Kin- 
caid owned more than 100,000 acres in 
Crockett, Upton and Uvalde counties 
which he divided among his children a 
number of years ago. He was one of the 
organizers of the Wool Growers Central 
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Storage Company in San Angelo, a past 
— of the Texas Sheep and Goat 

aisers Association and served on the 
State Agricultural Conservation Commit- 
tee some years ago. Survivors include 
nine sons and daughters, J. Bert Kincaid 
of Rankin, Mrs. R. P. Lynn of San An- 
gelo and T. A. Kincaid, Jr., E. D. (Bud) 
Kincaid, Mrs. Lee Childress, Mrs. V. I. 
Pierce, Mrs. S. M. Harvick, Mrs. Mar- 
bury Morrison and Mrs. W. E. Friend, 
Jr., all of Ozona, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Don Keeble of Corpus Christi and Mrs. 
Dee Barker of San Antonio. 


Clarence Hord, Sr. 

Clarence Hord, Sr., pioneer Brewster 
County ranchman, grocer and county of- 
ficial, died at his home in Alpine, Texas, 
August 9 at the age of 76. Hord was born 
in Goliad, Texas, and came to Alpine in 
1898. In later years he engaged in the 
grocery business and ranching and served 
14 years as county commissioner and four 
terms as sheriff-assessor-tax collector, 
retiring in 1948, a total of 22 years, dur- 
ing which time he was never defeated for 
office. During recent years he managed 
the ranch of Mrs. J. C. Bird, south of 
Alpine. He is survived by his wife; two 
sons, Alonzo and Clarence of Alpine; a 
brother, Ed of Fort Worth and a nephew, 
Garnett Hord of Alpine. 


Ira Aten 

Ira Aten, who was foreman of the XIT’s 
Escarbada Division 50 years ago and who 
previously had served seven years as a 
Texas Ranger in West Texas and along 
the Rio Grande, died in California, Au- 
gust 7 at the age of 90. Aten was born near 
Austin, Texas, in 1862 and joined the 
Rangers at the age of 20. Later he be- 
came sheriff of Castro county. He came 
to Dimmitt in 1890 and served several 
terms as a law enforcement officer wag- 
ing war on horse and cattle thieves. He 
became foreman of the XIT Escarbada 
division in 1893 and left in 1903 to take 
up farming in California. Survivors in- 
clude his widow; two sons, Marion of El 
Centro and Ira O. Aten of Albuquerque, 
N. M., and two daughters. 


Harry T. Blake 


Harry T. Blake, Pawhuska, Okla., 
rancher and state agriculture official, 
died August 5 at the age of 79. Blake, 
who was born in Iowa, had been a ranch- 
er since 1925. At one time he served as 
a member of the state board of agricul- 
ture and was the first president of the 
Oklahoma Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion at Oklahoma City. Survivors include 
a son, Willard, near Pawhuska; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ida Brady, Houston; and four 
grandchildren. 


A. L. Draper 

A. L. Draper, early day cowboy and 
rancher of MHebbronville, Texas, died 
July 30, 1953, at the age of 73. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Myrtle Dra- 
per; one son, Alfred Lee Draper; one 
daughter-in-law, Inez Draper; two grand. 
children, Joyce Draper and Thomas 
(Teddy) Draper, of Houston; one sister, 
Mrs. S. W. Estes of Midland; and nu- 
merous nieces and nephews. “Uncle Asa,” 
as he was fondly known, was born at 
Mineral Wells, Texas, on May 15, 1880, 
moving to Midland at an early age. He 
spent most of his early life around Mid- 
land and Carlsbad, New Mexico, as a 
cowboy. He was well known as one of 
the best bronc riders of the early days. 
Uncle Asa was once in the Wild West 
Shows of Zack Mulhalls with the late 
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SENATOBIA, MISS. 
OCT. 2nd. 


Our entire offering is by— 


CMR MISCHIEF DOMINO 6th, HERD SIRE 

First in class at International, Knoxville, 1947. He is by CMR Rollo 
Domino 12th, the sire of the world’s record priced ($47,000) Polled 
Hereford bull. 


GARY WREN RANCH hississieri 


Selling 7 Head... E 
( Six heifers, one bull ) 
PANOLA-TATE CALF SALE - 











Selling 
One Bull, Four Heifers 
Panola-Tate Calf Sale, Oct. 2 

Senatobia, Mississippi — 2 


All sired by CMR Mischief Domino 47th, he a three-fourths brother 
to the world’s record priced ($47,000) Polled Hereford bull. These 
calves are senior and junior calves and are truly top prospects. Plan 
to attend this sale of quality Polled Herefords. We invite you to 
look over our offering. 


LAZY L RANCH 
MISSISSIPPI 


F. R. LICKFOLD, JR., Owner 














PEERLESS esi LER” 


Giant 104m. diameter Tuf Cast, chromed 
rolls cmp of crack grains better, faster, 
with less power. 10 Porteble and Ste 
tionary Models. PTO and V-Belt drive 
Farm, Feeder and Mill sizes 


FREE LITERATURE — Gives full informe 
tion, capacities and prices. Write tor 











Breeders Report Excellent Results from Advertising in The Cattleman. 
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HG Proud Mixer 673d 


~ SEE OUR 
SHOW 
HERD 


at the top shows this 
fall. They will be by 
this Great Sire and by 
our other herd sires SC 


MIXER 16th and Larry 
Mixer Domino 20th. 


100 Miles SW of Fort Worth on Highway U.S. 67 
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VISIT BAR M ANYTIME 


O. H. McALESTER 


BAR M RANCH a 


See our Show Me at’the 

Fall Shows 
AND 
Our consignments to the 
Association Sales this fall. 
Practically all will be 
sired by MIXER ROYAL B. 
7th 


* 
# MIXER ROYAL B 7th 


Our chief herd sire is a son 
of the four-time champion 

Barret bull and is getting the { 
kind that please. 





ALBERT HAASE 
Herdsman 





{ 














HERRIN HEREFORD RANCH 


We are building a top herd of registered Herefords through the use 
of the following famous bloodlines: 


ZATO HEIR, WHR PROUD MIXER 21st, BACA DUKE 
and granddaughters of LARRY DOMINO 50th 


We have nothing for sale at the present time, but we cordially invite you 
to come by the ranch and inspect our breeding herd. 


RANCH LOCATED AT WEIMAR, TEXAS 


Owner, R. T. HERRIN, President Herrin Transportation Company, Houston, Texos 
J. . WOMACK, Herdsman, Weimar, Texas 


























September 


Will Rogers and toured the entire United 
States and South America. He also 
worked as an inspector on the yards in 
Kansas City for the Texas & Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association. Mr. and 
Mrs. Draper moved to Hebbronville in 
1910, where he was engaged in the cattle 
business until his retirement some years 
ago. 
Powell Thomas Calhoun 

Powell Thomas Calhoun, Goliad Coun- 
ty, Texas, rancher and farmer, died in 
a Cuero hospital Aug. 3 fotiowing several 
months of illness. Calhoun was born on 
the Blake Ranch in DeWitt county and 
had lived in Charco most of his life. Sur- 
viving are his wife; a daughter, Mrs. 
Patricia Dougherty of Beeville; a son, 
Allen Calhoun of Goliad; two sisters, 
Mrs. Otis Harris of Victoria and Mrs. 
R. N. Davis of Oklahoma City, and two 
brothers, Samuel Dan of Goliad and 
William Lewis Calhoun of San Antonio. 


R. T. Waddell, Jr. 

Funeral services for Airman First 
Class, R. T. Waddell, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. T. Waddell, of Odessa, Texas, 
were held Aug. 20 in the Belmont Bap- 
tist Church in Odessa. Waddell died Aug. 
3 in Germany of a heart condition while 
serving with the U.S. Air Force. He had 
been stationed in Germany nearly two 
years. The Waddell family is well known 
throughout West Texas and owns ex- 
tensive ranching interests. 


Mrs. D. D. McDowell 

Mrs. D. D. McDowell, Collingsworth, 
Texas, county pioneer and widow of the 
late D. D. McDowell who was president 
of the Wellington State Bank for nearly 
20 years, died August 15 at the age of 
79. The McDowells filed on four sections 
of land south of Wellington in 1896, the 
land later becoming the nucleus of one of 
the largest ranching operations in the 
Panhandle. She is survived by three chil- 
dren, Mrs. Bill Sims, Wellington, Mrs. 
Lucy Green and D’Arcy D. McDowell, 
both of Shamrock; and four great grand- 
children. 


Robert B. Whittenburg 

Robert B. Whittenburg, member of a 
pioneer West Texas ranching family, died 
August 22 at his ranch home south of 
Graham, Texas, at the age of 73. Whit- 
tenburg was born at the family ranch at 
Bunger where he had lived all of his life. 
His parents, the late Mr, and Mrs. Jake 
Whittenburg, came to West Texas when 
the area was known as the Brazos River 
Indian Reservation. The first barbed wire 
fence enclosed their land and it was cut 
many times by ranchers who preferred 
the open range. Whittenburg is survived 
by a sister, Mrs. Sallie Ratliff of Odessa, 
Texas, and eight nieces and nephews. 


Alex McDonald 

Alex McDonald, widely known live- 
stock authority, died in a Santa Cruz, 
Cal., hospital August 20, at the age of 
74. McDonald was born in Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, and came to America as a 
young man, later becoming herdsman at 
the University of California, a position 
he occupied for 35 years. In his position 
he was helpful in training many of the 
successful cattlemen and breeders in 
the Western country. On many occasions 
he was called upon to judge cattle shows. 
His first judging task was at the Los 
Angeles Great Western show, where his 
work was so satisfactory he was called 
upon to judge steers and breeding class- 
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es at Portland, Chicago, San Francisco _ Z ° 

and other major shows. In 1946 he was ; : HIS SON SERVES 
induced to become western representa- a : ae: ; 

tive for the American Hereford Associa- | jjmsamamaen BS 

tion, a position he held for several years. ' : 5 IN OUR HERD 
Later he became consultant to George 
Mee, who founded a registered Hereford Smee H 
herd from purchases at the Pollock dis- | § y ; TR Zato Heir 
persal and also for Mrs. Betty Ireland, ie ; < 
who owns a registered Polled Hereford i : 
herd. McDonald had been ill for several 14) : i 
months. He is survived by his widow; a * pe st paired png tee of 8.8 
and a sister in Scotland. 7 : | $ : 

and a sister in Scotland Rae? a like the 1953 Grand Champion and 
top selling bull ($42,000) at Den- 
ver. 


FOR SALE—18 Heifer Calves and 
© group we are proud to show you. 





Four Stockmen Killed in Airplane Crash 

Four stockmen were killed in an air- 
plane crash near Plainview, Texas, Au- 
gust 20. The stockmen, en route to a live- 
stock auction in Amarillo, were L. D. 
Stokley, San Antonio, pilot of the plane; REG iS T E R E D 
Phil Webb and Paul Fields, San Antonio 


cattlemen; and J. Whitecotton, Uvalde, 


Te: as. Stokle} ‘moved to San Antonio ee M. LEGE III, O 

from Sioux City, la., about a year ago. R 

Tend : : af Rape pes Be oute 2, Weatherford, Texas 

Until he went into business for himself Phone: Weatherford 123 

recently, he was a traveling representa- 

tive in South and West Texas for the J. H. McForland, Foreman 

Texas Livestock Marketing Association. —— 
Webb previously had been a cattle buyer MIDWAY BETWEEN WEATHERFORD and CRESSON on TEXAS HY. 171 


for Swift & Company at Dallas. 


Cutting Horse Contest At 
Heart 0° Texas Fair 


NUTTING horses, most of them direct a DB Larry 


from the ranch where they perform : 
everyday duty, will be seen in ac- : - Ath 

tion at each performance of the rodeo at Zz Domino 3 
the Heart O’ Texas Fair in Waco, Sept- 
ember 26 through October 4. = Our great champion now 

The open cutting horse contest is ap- sorvine i 

AP geet erving in our herd. 

proved by the National Cutting Horse . $ 
Association. The fair is offering $400 
in prize money to which will be added Get Dudley-Bred 
the $25 entry fees. 

The contest is based upon a necessary i Herefords for 
part of ranch work, it often being need- 
ful to cut an animal out of the herd. . Dependable Results 
Performance is the basis on which the ; 
event is judged. After the rider has in- Se P. Visit our stalls ot the 
dicated the animal to be cut out, the : fall sh 4 h 
horse takes over and the rider’s task is : = bet o/s er ~~ ewe Che Ce the 
to remain in the saddle while the in- oe? ie Se gen 2 type and quality we are 
telligent horse runs, stops and wheels ' ¢ ? a producing. 
to out-think and out-race the animal. 

Eighty per cent of the prize money is FOR SALE 
awarded in the go-rounds and 20 per cent * Range Bulls . . . ready for service in quantities to fill your needs. 
in the finals. The go-round money is * Open Heifers . . . a large group now ready to breed . . . range raised and 
divided: first, 40 per cent; second, 30 per priced reasonable 
cent; third, 20 per cent; and fourth, 10 4 


per cent. In the finals, first gets 50 per 
cent; second 30 per cent and third, 20 DUDLEY BROS C m h T S 
per cent. ag 0 anc e, exa 


y 2x ihi oO ave er ‘@ ‘ € > f 

An ¢ xhibite r may nt r more than one Gail, Tom and Eltos Dudley, Owners @ Earl Walker, Herdsman 
horse but a rider may ride only one horse 
and each horse must have the same rider 
throughout. There will be no elimina- 


tions. , b 
Closing date for entries is September , MORE f Y M 
22 and horses must be on hand by 10 ; nee or our oney 
a. m., September 26. e hehe In These Old-Time-Quality 
PETE RTA todd Made to Measure Boots 

One of the largest Avablan ‘louse s pre- \ a A, Mere class, yore wear, more value 
sented in Chicago was featured August yf \ per dollar of cost in Blucher made- 
29 at Sun-Times-Lincoln Park Horse | BROWER 7dlvind | + Fie batee tote Pk 
Show. Fourteen purebreds of the Arab FEED MIXERS Sv, wax calf. Superior workmanship by 

id will c te. Three of the he. ” y boot makers who make nothing but 
world will compete. iree of them be Over 9000 Satisfi ; commen Recta tt a ca 
long to Arthur Godfrey, radio and tele- ver atistied Users ‘ choose from in original, exclusive. y 
vision star. The Arabian horse traces Save 60e to 80¢ per 100 jo inlaid color Genigns ane stitch J 
its lineage back to the days of the early | !bs. Mix your own cattle. at patterns. One month delivery.. 

. & GE : Ee 5 pint hog and poultry feeds. Pace fit guaranteed. Not sold in 4 
desert sheiks. This breed has served as | izes a perfect blend in stores. FREE CATALOG ft 
foundation stock for other breeds. Mary 10 minutes. 5 sizes—700 to 4,000 ibs. Made of in colors. Write today. 
Kotraba of Cudahy, Wis., Donna West | heavy steel, electrically welded. Sold on 80-day A G.C.Blucher Boot Co. 

Olathe 


‘ Tie , P trial guarantee. Write for catalog and low 
of Burlington, Wis., and Howard Tabor pots ool oo 


of Milwaukee have made entries. Dr. a ee $f 
David Holman has entries from his V. A. SNELL & Co., San Antonio, Texas B LU Cc H 3 R Yolen a. 


stable at Rockford, Ill. Ernest E. Schroe- ; Bee 
der, Elgin, Ill., has made two entries. Worlds Largest Selling Mixer ! they never lose a Stirrup 








45 Minutes From Downtown Fort Worth 
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She Cattloman 


A Report From The Corn Belt 


By FRANK REEVES 


Editor's Note: The author who is 
well known throughout all the cattle 
country has submitted this report on 
a recent trip he made in the Corn 
Belt. 


SALKS during the past month with 
many feeders, bankers and livestock 
commission men in Kansas, Missouri, 

Iowa, Illinois and Indiana indicate fewer 
calves and yearlings have been con- 
tracted for fall delivery than any time 
for several years. 

This does not necessarily mean they 
are not interested in cattle for feeding 


for marketing during next year as fat 
beeves. A few admit they are having 
a little trouble in getting their 1954 beef 
making program in sharp focus, but it 
is very obvious they feel that current 
conditions favor the buyer and they are 
taking their time about making deci- 
sions. 

They are thoroughly convinced there 
is an all-time high record supply of cat- 
tle. They have been thoroughly in- 
formed by the press, TV and radio about 
the dry conditions in the Southwest and 
the need for ranchers to move some cat- 
tle. For the last few years there has 








MW PRINCE LARRY 67th 
This great young sire is doing a most pleasing job 
for his calves have those qualities top breeders 
demand. 


F. D. Jones, Owner 


SEE HIS GET 


At the Top Shows This Fall 


Our show herd mainly by this great young 
sire will be shown at the top shows this fall 
and we would be pleased to have you visit 


our stalls and look them over. 


Visitors Always Welcome 


Marvin Mayberry, Mgr. 











Diemond K's Gold Nugget 


SALE OFFERINGS: 


JOE ZEPPA, Owner 





POLLED HEREFORDS 


We have some very good selections of Breeding Stock 
for sale at all times. 


OAKHURST FARMS 


LINDALE, TEXAS 


“HERD SIRES” 
Diamond K’s Gold Nugget 
Diamond K 654 
H Domino A-20 
Mischief Domino 3rd 


Serving 


The Oakhurst Cow Herd of One 
Hundred Fifty Selected 
, Matrons 


JOE M. WINSTON, Mgr., Phone 1500 











September 


been a scramble for cattle. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some of them were so eager 
for cattle they were bidding against their 
fellow feeders and some record prices 
were paid for feeder supplies. Not all 
of these cattle got into market when the 
record high prices were being paid for 
fat beeves. Many of those who suf- 
fered losses on the feeding operations— 
and some of them were heavy losses— 
are inclined to get some of their losses 
back by buying feeder supplies on the 
safe side. 

Unless something unexpected happens 
the 1953 corn crop will be of bumper pro- 
portions. Many farmers will tell you 
that their corn this year is fully as good 
as this time last year and _ possibly 
farther along in developing. Unless an 
unusually early frost hits the Corn Belt 
states there appears to be little likeli- 
hood for a big supply of soft corn. Soft 
corn always causes the growers to think 
of cattle feeding. 

Under normal conditions a big crop 
of corn would cause growers to be think- 
ing of putting in cattle to utilize the 
corn. Here again the grower has an 
ace in the hole. If he does not elect 
to use it for feeding purposes he can 
put it under government loan around 
the $1.57 mark per bushel. That is as- 
suming the corn matures so it will meet 
government loan specifications. 

This is causing a lot of farmers to 
consider taking the course of least re- 
sistance and let the government have 
the corn at a known price as against 
the hazard of feeding it to livestock. 

The performance of the fat cattle mar- 
ket during September and October will 
have a big influence on the attitude of 
cattle feeders purchasing replacement 
supplies. Market observers point to the 
fact that there will be few longfed cat- 
tle in Corn Belt feedlots at the begin- 
ning of September. This could cause the 
market to strengthen on prime beeves. 
Normally when the price on fat cattle 
strengthens the demand for feeder sup- 
plies expands and buyers are often will- 
ing to revise their price level to higher 
figures. When cattle reached the $30 
mark in July for prime beeves on the 
Chicago market it was reflected through- 
out the cattle trade. 

The current prices which good calves 
and yearlings are bringing at terminal 
markets when compared with prevailing 
fat cattle prices are more favorable for 
feeders than they were a year ago. 

You hear a lot about losses that have 
been suffered feeding cattle this year, 
but a lot of the regular feeders will tell 
you that their cattle are holding the 
money together this year. Maybe not 
on the strict basis of the prices they 
paid for feeders and the price they are 
receiving for their fat cattle, but the 
overall farming and cattle feeding pro- 
gram is breaking even. This represents 
a lot of cattle each year. 

There is no question but what a lot of 
feeders have their heart set on buying 
good steer calves under the 20-cent mark, 
but many of their neighbors are going 
to terminal markets and paying 20 cents 
or better. How general that will be re- 
mains to be seen. 

Some of the feeders who turned down 
some good Texas calves and yearlings 
along in June at exceptionally low prices 
are admitting they made a mistake. 

Not as many feeders are going direct 
to the Flint Hill pastures in Kansas and 
making purchases as usual. They are 
not competing with packer buyers to any 
great extent when these grass cattle 
reach the terminal markets. Occasionally 





a few of the better cattle have been 
purchased and most of them went to feed- 
ers in Illinois. 

Good cattle, whether for slaughter or 
feeding purposes, are much more popu- 
lar with buyers than the plainer grades. 
Buyers are also showing a decided pref- 
erence for calves or light yearlings. 

The government’s program for sup- 
plying ranchers in drouth areas with 
feed for the maintenance of breeding 
herds at reduced prices has caused con- 
siderable discussion. There has been 
some opposition expressed. Most of it 
has stemmed from the fear that some of 
this feed will fall into improper hands 
and be used to fatten cattle to be mar- 
keted in competition with fat cattle in 
the Corn Belt. A few have openly said 
the feeder has taken a big loss and 
the rancher should not be favored. 

Some have expressed the belief that 
it might be well to allow Corn Belt feed- 
ers some of the government corn at $1 a 
bushel to encourage the use of some 
of the distress cattle. With corn at $1 
they figure the feeders could make some 
money. 

Another segment of the cattle feeding 
industry is very much opposed to such 
a program. They say it would have many 
inequalities and that it would encourage 
the production of beef at a time when 
there is an over supply. 

A big majority of the Corn Belt feed- 
ers are not opposed to the government 
helping maintain range herds. Many 
heartily endorse it. Ed Hollenbeck of 
Dixon, Illinois, and president of the IIli- 
nois Livestock Feeders Association, says 
his directors commend heartily the gov- 
ernment’s program for aiding ranchers 
in maintaining their breeding herds, but 
he emphasized the hope the program will 
not be abused and some of the feed be 
used to fatten cattle for market pur- 
poses. 

His association issued a release esti- 
mating that feeders this year will mar- 
ket approximately 12,000,000 steers, 
2,000,000 heifers and 2,000,000 beef cows 
for a loss of $185,000,000. 

The attitude of bankers about financ- 
ing cattle feeding loans varies consid- 
erably. One banker said their average 
cattle loan value had been $75 a head 
and they were reducing it to $50 a head. 
When you get into the better farming 
areas where crop production is heavy and 
cattle feeding is the general practice 
the bankers are more inclined to go along 
with the feeders. One banker, who said 
he was trying to put in his calves for 
feeding at 18 cents a pound, said his 
bank would finance an established feeder 
who has plenty of corn if he paid a little 
more than 20 cents a pound for good 
calves. When asked if he would go to 
25 cents a pound he said, no. 

One feature in connection with the 
big beef tonnage that has been produced 
this year that is surprising but highly 
pleasing to everyone is the way it is 
finding itself in consumer channels in- 
stead of going into storage. Whether 
it is deserved or not, public eating places 
are being accused of not going along 
with the downward revision of fat cat- 
tle prices which is reflected in much 
lower wholesale meat prices as com- 
pared with 1952. One feeder teld of a 
group of four men paying $4.50 each for 
steak dinners. This $18 represented 
about 75 pounds of a live steer. Some 
of the feeders of heifers say they are 
being discriminated against when they 
are producing beef comparable to steer 
beef and the consumer is not getting 
the proper markdown on heifer beef. 
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STOP FIRES 


The Way Fire Depts. Do— 


witt INDIAN 


Quickly extinguishes 
all types of fires with 
only clear water. 
5 gal. tank carries 
slung on back. Pump 
throws powerful 
stream or spray. 
Strongest construc: 


tion , “a = 


_ hls 

Sa 
Every farm or ranch needs INDIANS 
for fire protection. Thousands in use 
Send for catalog 








SMITH #75 INDIAN Drinking 
Water and Supply Tank 


Capacity 5 gals 

& Tank ts air con 

_ ditioned and 
comfortably _ fits 
back. Made of 
Armco zinc-grip 
steel. Very pop- 
ular. 


We are the originators of sprayers 
and our products are of outstanding 
quality in engineering, modern 
design and performance. 





Finest knapsack sprayer made 

Unexcelled for weed and 

brush control. Pump lever develops high pressure easily. 
Zinc grip steel or copper tank. For every spraying need 
(Recommended by Extension Services. ) 








SMITH FLAME GUN SPRAYER 


2000 degrees controlled heat. Destroys 
weeds, brush, rubbish. Burns safety strips 
and fire lanes. 4 gal. tank 

7 ft. hose. Portable. Burns 

kerosene or range oil. 


Send for Catalog describing our entire line. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 441 BYV VE hse 


Originators of Sprayers Since 1888 











Bred to Race a Full Quarter and Upwards 


7 Fillies by the Following Sires: 


*% 1 by Three Bars out of dam by Flying Ebony 
% 2 by Balmy L out of dam by Wimpy 
% 1 by Red Jewell out of dam by Cowboy 12 
* 1 by Red Jewell out of dam by Little Abner 
% 1 by Prince Asset out of dam by Cowboy 12 
% 1 by Prince Asset out of dam by Billy Van 
Some are now in training, others are being started or ready to start. 
You are invited to inspect them at any time and inquiries 
will be promptly answered. 
THEY ARE FOR SALE AT PRIVATE TREATY 


MICKEY POOL 


DUMAS, TEXAS 


Highway 87 | 











Your brand is your coat of arms, but it is of little use unless 


it is recorded. 
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“EVERYTHING 


TEXAS POLLED HEREFORDS cur tie sonns” 
See the “ QUALITY 


Registered , POLLED 
Polled HEREFORDS 
Hereford ( E> HERD SIRES: 
._. oe, 4m /, —_* er) 
Pd Aes Cry nts Gd aR Si ale Beau Blanco 53rd N M Real Domi 
Cattle from : - ;, en — ; Sacneuiandahadhial 53rd hie Booee 26th 
© Texas Real 9th « NM Real Domino 36th 


COWS are mostly daughters of: 


KALLISON'S RANCH |\\ cece es 


* Drop in and visit us any time. * 
We'll be happy to show you our 


at the FALL STOCK SHOWS i 
e Fredericksburg e Clifton N. M. MITCHELL 
e Temple e Beeville e Seguin 

POLLED HEREFORDS 


a ] r e r 1] ll r Cows of Woodrow and Domestic Mischief 
breeding. Also horned cows from the Mousel 


and Stribling herds. 
PRINCIPAL HERD SIRES 

















Caitle Supplies from th 
ne nee em ee ee 


WOODROW MISCHIEF 2d 


Big, Old Country Store... Lot ma stent pom: tells sane Sd feeble 
in San Antonio Since 1899 weed eel 


Kallison’s Ranch—Breeders of Registered Polled Herefords 
GEORGE & EVA COOPER 


PERRYTON, TEXAS 











POLLED HEREFORDS 


® Lf 
Extra good quality young bulls by Larry Dom- 
ino 64th and out of Advance and Superior 
Prince Domino cows. 


BIG COUNTRY STORE iol SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
J.D. SHAY 


REFUGIO, TEXAS 


TEXAS POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION a 

é ‘olled Herefords for Sale 
(INCORPORATED) Largest herd of Polled 
Next Sale, Texarkana, Texas, October 26 Herefords in South Texas 


President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer 
HENRY FUSSELL 


N. M. MITCHELL CLAUDE MeINNIS 
Byrds 3337 Hanover, Dallas POLLED HEREFORDS 


Sanderson 
FOR SALE 
WINKEL 'S POLLED HEREFORD RANCH |  Trenfield Polled Herefords Herd Bull Prospects and 
erd Sires : Good Quality Range Bulls 
HHR Domestic Mischief 297th, by Domestic Mis- Featuring Mellow Mischief and zs 
M. E. Fry & Sons - Cisco, Texas 


chief 6th; WPHR Domestic Woodrow, by Essar “a 
Domestic Woodrow; Domestic Anxiety 208th, by Polled President Breeding 


Domestic Anxiety 42nd; JFG Domestic Mischief . ~ 
A35th, by Domestic Mischief 97th. JOHN TRENFIELD, Mgr. 
FOLLETT, TEXAS 


J. W. Winkel — R. F. Winkel 
LLANO, TEXAS Felephone 900-F-4 Shattuck, Okla. ' Murray, Box 314, Roy, Utah. 












































A renewal means satisfaction.—Jack T. 











The corn crop in Missouri is very spot- 
ty but it has been damaged considerably. 
Pastures are short and hay is scarce. 
Except for a narrow portion along the 
southern part of Iowa, the corn crop 
is very promising. Pastures are lush 
green and there is an excellent hay crop. 
About the same conditions prevail in 
Illinois and Indiana. 

Soybeans are doing well, but the yield 
is expected to be a little less than for 
either 1952 or 1951. 

Another cheerful note to the ears of 
beef makers is the fact that beef will 
not have the competition from pork that 
it had in more recent years. There is 
no doubt that many farmers would be 
glad to have more hogs to feed for 
marketing in 1954, but they are not in 
the picture. You hear scattering re- 
ports of farmers sending all their hogs 
to market because of disease. 


Reports from the range country in the 
West and Northwest say that grazing 
conditions are good and cattle doing well. 
These cattle are not expected to be com- 
ing to market until some time in Sep- 
tember and increase in October. 

It is not unusual to hear men who 
raise corn and feed cattle say that the 
government loan value on corn is too 
high. Corn is the major beef making 
feed and it is hard to reconcile the loan 
value on corn and the prevailing prices 
on fat cattle. Farmers who are grow- 
ing corn for the distinct purpose of 
putting it under loan and eventually 
letting the government have it do not 
concur with this line of thought. 

A remarkably small number of men 
contacted have expressed a desire to have 
price supports for beef cattle. 

It is likely that during the next few 
months there will be considerable said 
about marketing quotas on 1954 corn. 
Quotas have never been invoked on corn, 
but Secretary Benson has indicated it 


She Catileman 


The number of cattle slaughtered in 
federally inspected plants during July, 
1953, set an all-time high record, 1,498,- 
214, as compared with 1,100,057 during 
July, 1952. The calf slaughter for these 
respective years was 615,679 and 430,042. 


The nearest approach to the July 
slaughter of cattle was in 1947 when the 
total was 1,274,273. 

Cattle slaughtered under federal in- 
spection from January 1, through July, 
1953, total 9,447,894, as compared with 
7,022,051 a year earlier. The calf slaugh- 
ter was 3,655,970 and 2,737,446 for these 
two periods. The first seven months of 
1953 established a new record high. The 
nearest approach to this big total was 
in 1947 when the total was 8,722,264. 
The low figure for the years 1925 
through 1953 for the first seven months 
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was in 1932 when the seven-month total 
was 4,386,141. 

Market observers are predicting that 
cattle slaughter for 1953 will pass the 
17,000,000 mark under federal inspection 
which will be a record. The largest num- 
ber ever slaughtered in one year was 
15,523,959 in 1947. 

There is some speculation in cattle 
circles as to what this heavy slaughter 
will do to the cattle population by Janu- 
ary 1, 1954. The government estimated 
93,000,000 for Jan. 1, 1953. 

Some are wondering if this heavy 
slaughter of cattle and calves will not 
reduce the number of stocker and feeder 
cattle below the expectations of many. 


All ucemineien uauhintns Read 
The Cattleman. 





Patented 


ENTON’ 
EEDER 


(REG.) 


THEY DON’T COST—THEY SAVE 


Why pay more for mineral protection? Fenton's feeders 
are built of heavy galvanized metal. The entire canopy 


is rubberized, 


inside and outside, to protect metals 


from minerals. 


flares : 
PEER 


$35 F.O.B. 
524 S. Jennings 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Order from your nearest shipping point 


$35 F.O.B. $34 + TAX 
Western Buyers Rt. 1, Box 124 
Algona, lowa Arcadia, Fla. 


If your local dealer does not have these feeders, write to the 


above addresses. 


Dealerships open in many localities. Direct 


inquiries to above addresses. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 


See your local Ralston Purina dealers in the following 
states: Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky. 


may be necessary to do so. A Wash- 
ington release on August 15 said a loop- 
hole in farm legislation has been dis- 
covered that shows no penalties were 
provided for farmers who oversell corn 
quotas. If that is true it would be use- 
less to invoke the quota program re- 
gardless of how much corn may be 
produced. 

Department lawyers said congressional 
committees had indicated they intended 
to provide penalties, but the proper leg- 
islation was never put into effect. The 
secretary has until November 15 to make 
a decision about quotas. A mid-August 
department forecast on the 1953 corn 
crop called for 3,330,000,000 bushels of 
corn. The law provides that quotas be 
invoked when corn figures reach cer- 
tain proportions. 

Corn Belt farmers who put in cow 
herds to produce their own feeders when 
feeder cattle prices got so high during 
recent years are not finding their cow 
herds so profitable on their high priced 
farm land since prices for feeders have 
dropped. 

It is probably true that fewer calves 
have been contracted for fall delivery 
than ever before—certainly for a long 
time, that does not mean that feeders 
have quit buying. 

The records reveal that eight major 
Corn Belt states purchased at public 
stockyards or direct during June, 1953, 
183,840 stocker and feeder cattle and 
during June, 1952, they only purchased 
160,183. During July, 1953, they put in 
211,496, as compared with 191,592 a year 
earlier. 








FOR SALE 


Mares Bred to Hickory Red 


{Sire—Hired Hand 


* Rawhide |Dam—Peppy Mare 


{Sire—Wimpy No. 1 


* Showdown jham—Peppy Mare 


The three above named Studs were bred on 
the King Ranch. 


7 ’ J Sire—Nicky 
* Tom Cat |\Dam—Matador Mare 


THIS STUD WAS BRED ON THE 
MATADOR RANCH 


* Also Registered Geldings of all 
ages and 1953 Colts and Fillies 


CATTLE FOR SALE — 
* 200 Angus Cows—2 to 3 years old 
* 1000 to 1500 Hereford Cows—2 to 4 years old 
150 Registered Cows—Domino breeding—bred to bulls by 
Double Dandy Domino and Larry Domino 89th 
* 60 Registered bred Heifer Yearlings 


* 40 Registered Bull Yearlings 
O. G. HILL, Jr. @ FOSTER HILL 


HEREFORD, TEXAS 


Hickory Red P-2988 
At Stud 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


“THE BREED WITH 
A RECORD” 





Herd Sires 
Prince Sunbeam 328th 


1948 International Junior and Res. & 
Champion Bull, owned jointly with 
Shadow Isle Farms, Red Bank, N. J. & 


Prince Sunbeam 558th 


by Prince Sunbeam 29th 


Prince Envious of Ames 


by Prince Envious of Bates j 
We will offer a group of select fe- 
males bred to 428th during the sum- 
mer and fall privately, Come by and 

im see what we offer. They will make fF 
m you money. Visitors always welcome. 

Tom Slick, Owner 
Dr. Paul Keesee, Mar. 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Popular Bloodlines. Desirable Quality. 
Attractive Prices. 


CAPPS RANCH 








TIPTON, OKLAHOMA 








REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
FOR SALE 


A granddaughter of Earl Marshal and 
other good cows. 


GROTE ANGUS RANCH 
MASON, TEXAS 


Cc. A. RAPP & SON 


Our chief 
herd sire is 
Eileenmere 62d 
by the “487th” 


* 


Farms located 
3 and 6 miles 
west of Estelline 
on State Hwy. 86 


ESTELLINE, TEXAS 








WHEATLAND FARMS 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Where Champions Are Bred 


Home of the famous “Revemeres,” 
“Repeaters” and “Chimeras” 


* 


You are invited to inspect our show herd 
at the shows and to visit the farm when- 
ever possible. 

We breed our show cattle and show our 
breeding cattle. 


Seed Stock Always for Sale 


JAS. B. HOLLINGER 


CHAPMAN, KANSAS 


ON CATTLE MANAGEMENT 


Information on selecting, 
breeding, raising and fitting 


Send today for your free booklet — "Cattle Rais- 
ing at its Best’’—containing 50 pages of profit- 
able suggestions and interesting pictures on how 
to breed and manage beef cattle. Put your name 
and address on a card or letter and mail tc 


American Angus Association 
Chicago 9, Illinois 























Your brand is your coat of arms, but it is | 


of little use unless it is recorded. 








© Black Knight of 4M 
© Prince Lakewood 58th 
© Prince Sunbeam 215th 














rw doe: NOVEMBER 9 


Featuring the Service of These Outstanding Bulls 


Look to 4M for the best in Aberdeen-Angus 


Make Your Plans Now to Be With Us Nevember 9 


Lather J. (MeO 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 





Our Sale 


®@ Bandolier Eldor 12th 
© Burgess Benmere Boy B 
® Prince Sunbeam 483rd 


Mail 
Address 
Saginaw 

Texas 

















TRI-STATE FAIR 


Amarillo, Texas 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Prizes: $3600 
@ 
September 21-26, 1953 
e 
Judging, Sept. 23, 8:30 A. M. 


We are looking for 








HAPPY, TEXAS _ 


eoget de red Aberdeca A ngetA Calll 


1’) miles west of Kaffir between Tulia and Happy 





All cuts of beef, regardless of the cook- 
ing method, should be cooked at low or 
moderate temperature. Cuts cooked at 
low temperature have less shrinkage and 
fewer drippings, which are clearer and 
make better gravy. 





Texas Aberdeen-Angus News 


By GLENN L. TOLE, 
prescott: Texas Aberdeen-Angus Ass'n. 


HE Texas Aberdeen- Angus Associa- 
tion is gaining new members each 
month. Some are new to the cattle 

business and others are realizing the ne- 
cessity of belonging to an organization 
that has the breeder’s welfare foremost 
in its mind. 

Area associations have been organized 
in 14 districts in Texas so that every 
breeder will have close access to the op- 
portunities offered to him by the state 
association. 

This fall the majority of the areas 
will have their annual meetings. If you 
have not joined the one in your area, 
make a special effort to do so and be- 
come a working part of the organization. 
Matters pertaining to the state and local 
associations can best be discussed at this 
type meeting. Attend the one in your 
area and learn more about the function 
of the organization and how you may 
benefit by becoming a member. 

The fall shows and sales will be get- 
ting in full swing this month. The local 
shows are the best place to make your 
herd known. Try to exhibit a few head 
to let your neighbors know what the 
blacks are doing. 

Attend as many of the fall shows as 
possible. They are excellent places to 
visit your friends and to see the kind of 
cattle the breeders and packers are pay- 
ing the premiums for. 

The association sponsored fall sales 
start rolling with the State Show and 
Sale at Waco, October 1. The Stephen- 
ville registered heifer calf sale will be 
staged October 6 with the Capital Area 
registered calf sale following the next 
day at Austin. 

A jump will then be made to the north- 
ern border of Texas along the Red River 
with a pasture fitted sale at Nocona, 
October 13. 

Feeder buyers will have an opportu- 
nity to select top commercial Angus and 
black bald-faced feeder calves and year- 
lings starting at the Fredericksburg 
feeder calf sale, September 11. It will be 
followed by the San Angelo feeder sale 
September 2; Wichita Falls, September 
25; and Abilene, October 3. 


Simon own Farms Cow-Calf 
Sale 


SUMMARY 


72 Head $202,025; ave. $2,805 


HE Simon Angus Farms Cow and 

Calf sale held July 20 at Madison, 

Kans., featured the service of three 
outstanding sires, Prince 105th of TT; 
his son, Prince 105th of SAF, junior and 
reserve grand champion of the 1952 In- 
ternational show, owned jointly by Simon 
Angus Farms and Hays Ranch of Kerr- 
ville, Texas; and Prince Everbest SSS 
11th. 

The top price of the sale paid by an 
individual was the 313,000 paid by Four 
Wynnes Angus Farm of Kaufman, Tex- 
as, for Blackcap Bessie 2nd, a daughter 
of Prince Sunbeam 105th with a bull 
calf at foot by Prince 105th of TT. Top 
selling cow and calf pair at $13,200 was 
Gammer of Bellevue 3rd and her heifer 
calf, Gammer 365 of SAF. The cow, a 
daughter of Eileenmere of Bellevue 2nd, 
sold to Tippecanoe Farms, Canton, Ohio, 
for $6,400 and the calf, by Eileenmere 
1050th, went to Penney & James, Ham- 
ilton, Mo., on a bid of $6,800. 





The Catileman 


Bringing $11,000 from Meadow Lane 
Farm, North Salem, N. Y., was Bar- 
barosa B, a Sunbeam Barbarosa cow 
with a heifer calf at side by Prince 105th 
of TT. 

Gammer of Springhaven and her heifer 
calf by Prince Everbest SSS 11th brought 
a total of $9,000. The cow, selling bred 
to Prince 105th of TT, went to 77 Ranch, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, for $5,000. The calf 
brought $4,000 on the bid of Angus Val- 
ley Farms, Tulsa, Okla. 

The cattle were distributed into 18 
states including Texas, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, New Jersey, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Florida, Virginia, Louisiana, 
New York, Indiana, Iowa, and Illinois. 

Auctioneers were Roy Johnston, Ray 
Sims, and Paul Good, 


South Texas State Fair 
Brangus Schedule 


HE schedule for the Brangus pro- 

gram to be held in connection with 

the South Texas State Fair at Beau- 
mont, Texas, October 15-24, has been 
announced by Raymond Pope, secretary 
of the American Brangus Breeders Asso- 
ciation, 

October 19 will be devoted to an all- 
day sightseeing tour and lunch planned 
by fair officials. There will also be a 
directors’ meeting beginning at 8 P. M. 
On October 20, beginning at 9 P. M., 
Brangus cattle will be judged. 

Pope said that headquarters for the 
Association will be at the Edson Hotel. 
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Wo (0 G long way for qual ity" 


Yes, we have gone a long way 


for quality, in selecting the group of heifers we are offering the 
public for its appraisal, Thursday, 
February 18, 1954. To add further value to their quality, 
we are breeding them to Prince 105 SAF, our 1952 International 
Champion, Prince 105 HR, and Home 
Place Eileenmeer 104. 


Write Joe Hooten. 300 W. 38th Street. Austin, Texas for big illustrated catalog. 


A show heifer of one of the most 
sought-after families of the breed. She 
is out of the daughter of the 1947 
International Grand Champion Bull. 
and sells bred to our 1952 International 
Champion, Prince 105 SAF 


Typical of heifers selling in 
the HR-77 Sale. 


BARBAROSA of HR 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
EGISTERED ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 


EILEENMERE 


AND BGANDOOLIER BREEDING 


MR. & MRS. ROBERT S. HAYS. owners 
WALTER HELMKE, manager DICK BLUME, business manager JOE KIRK SMITH, herdsman 
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Quarter Horse Champions 


For the show season July 1, 


1952, to June 30, 1953. Champions named since July 1, 


1953 will be included among 1953-1954 winners. Every effort has been made to include 
all shows, however, some may have been unintentionally omitted because of our in- 
ability to secure complete authentic reports, The Cattleman is always glad to get 
information on Quarter Horse shows and urges officials to furnish us with complete 
reports as soon as the show is held, thus assuring publication of that report in the 
current issue of The Cattleman as well as representation in the Horse Issue. 


STAMFORD, TEXAS, JULY 4, 1952 
Champion stallion, BILL CODY, Glen L. 
Amarillo, Texas. 
Champion mare, VELVET QUEEN, W. A. 
Krohn, Electra, Texas. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
Champion stallion, BILLIE B. 
Lou Zimmer, Dale, Indiana. 
Champion mare, ANNIE WADE, Dale 
son, Sycamore, Ohio. 
OLNEY, TEXAS, JULY 19, 1952 
Champion stallion, BILL CODY, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 
Champion mare, POCO SANDRA, E. 
goner, Fort Worth, Texas, 
CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN, JULY 19-20, 1952 
Champion stallion, BILLIE B. FISHER, Betty 
lou Zimmer, Dale, Indiana. 
Champion mare, BEPPO, 
more, Illinois. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS, AUGUST 2, 1952 
Champion stallion, LEE CODY, Watt Hardin, 
Aledo, Texas. 
Champion mare, 
Lubbock, Texas. 
ENID, OKLAHOMA, AUGUST 6-9, 1952 
Champion stallion, BILL CODY, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas 
Champion mare, BEAUTY JO, 
Moore, Broken Arrow, Oklahoma. 
Champion gelding, V'S RED STAR, L. F. 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
WICHITA, KANSAS, JULY 19, 
Champion stallion, LECKLIDER’S LITTLE 
BUCK, Wilbur Lecklider, Kingman, Kansas. 
Champion mare, BEAUTY JO JEAN, Wilbur 
Lecklider, Kingman, Kansas. 


Casey, 


JULY 3-6, 1952 


FISHER, Betty 


Wilkin- 


Paul Wag- 


Mary Bowling. Syca- 


J. Kirk Fulton, 


SUSIE F., 


Bill and Jeanne 


Baker, 


1952 


SANDWICH, ILLINOIS, AUGUST 3, 1952 
Champion stallion, BILLIE B FISHER, Betty 
Lou Zimmer, Dale, Indiana. 
Champion mare, BEPPO, 
more, Illinois. 
BURWELL, NEBRASKA, AUGUST 13-14, 1952 
Champion stallion, LITTLE SUNFLOWER, Pat 
Hiser, Burwell, Nebraska. 
Champion mare, LITTLE 
ment, Padroni, Colorado. 


POST, TEXAS, AUGUST 16, 1952 


Champion stallion, BILL CODY, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

Champion mare, LITTLE SQUAW B, Mrs. J. 
D. Kitchens, House, New Mexico. 
GLADEWATER, TEXAS, AUGUST 18-19, 

Champion stallion, RUSTY SORRELL, 
Sutherland, Kansas City, Mo. 

Champion mare, SU sik MOORE, 
Webb City, Oklahoma. 

BUFFALO, OKLAHOMA, AUGUST 18-19, 1952 

Champion stallion, ROMAN NOSE, Dale John- 
ston, Leedey, Oklahoma. 

Champion mare, SUSETTE CLAPPER, Elmer 
Durfey, Logan, Oklahoma. 

RICHFIELD, UTAH, AUGUST 20-22, 1952 

Champion stallion, STAR DUSTER’S ROCKET, 
Gardner Bros., Richfield, Utah. 

Champion mare, LADY SUNDAY. Ed Hearrell, 
Cedar City, Utah. 

ORANGE, TEXAS, AUGUST 30, 1952 

Champion stallion, KING’S JOE BOY, Jack 
Mehrens, Richmond, Texas. 

Champion mare, SANTA ROSA, Jackie Lawton, 
Sulphur, Louisiana. 


Mary Bowling, Syca- 


MEOW, Jack Case- 


1952 
R. Q. 


Austin Moore, 


September 


GONZALES, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1952 
Grand champion colt, PRINCESS PAT, J. M. 
Davis, Stafford, Texas. 
Reserve champion colt, SUPER CHARGE, O. C. 
O’Quinn, Tomball, Texas. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
Champion stallion, TESORO KING, 
Porath, Northville, Michigan. 
Champion mare, GLENDA DEXTER, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 6-7, 1952 
Champion stallion, BILL CODY, Glen L. Casey, 
MISS Sees 


Amarillo, Texas. 
BRITCHES, 
Fort Worth, Texa 


Champion aren 
Jinkens Bros., 

Champion gelding, BAR Vv * POWERHOUSE, 
Amye Gamblin, Fort Worth, Texas. 
PUEBLO, COLORADO, SEPTEMBER 9-12, 1952 

Champion stallion, SPANISH NICK, Hank 
Wiescamp, Alamosa, Colorado. 

Champion mare, LITTLE MEOW, Jack Case- 
ment, Padroni, Colorado, 

PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 
SEPTEMBER 13-14, 1952 

Champion stallion, N. R. PAUL A, 
Wheeler, Riverside, California. 

Champion mare, G. FERN GOLD STAR, 
Gordon Wheeler, Riverside, California. 

DOUGLAS, WYOMING, AUGUST 27-30, 1952 

Champion stallion, HELL’S HALF ACRE, Rhea 
Tillard, Douglas, Wyoming. 

Champion mare, LEO LASSIE, Rhea Tillard, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1952 

Champion stallion, BILLIE B FISHER, Betty 
Lou Zimmer, Dale, Indiana. 

Champion mare, BEPPO, Mary Bowling, Syca- 
more, Illinois. 
BLACKFOOT, IDAHO, SEPTEMBER 9-13, 1952 

Champion stallion, RONDO C, Alwyn Nedrow, 
Austin, Idaho. 

Champion mare, FLASHY PENNY, Charles 
Reed, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

JACKSBORO, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 13, 1952 

Champion stallion, HIRED gi CARDI- 
NAL, King Ranch, Kingsville, Tex 

Champion mare, MISS SISSY ” BRITCHES, 
Jinkens Bros., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Champion gelding, O’MERA’S MIGHTY, Bob 
Sosebee, Weatherford, Texas. 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1952 
Eddie 


Gordon 





Fire Thorn No. 


REGISTERED APPALOOSAS! 


We offer four registered Appaloosa stallions for fall 
delivery. The home of the grand champion Appaloosa 
LASKA, newly crowned at Claremore, Okla- 


mare, 


homa, August I. 


WINEGLASS HORSE RANCH 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


180 APHC, One of our herd studs. 





Sales Manager 








CRESTVIEW’S 
First Quality Sale 


CELESTE, TEXAS 
Monday, Oct. 12, 1953 


70 — HEAD — 70 


Cows with calves — Bred Heifers 
and Cows — Open Heifers and Herd 


Popular Families will be featured such as: 

Blackecap Bessie, Georginas, Zaras, Lucy’s 
Breeders Reception will be held in the 

Washington Hotel, Sunday night, Oct. 11th. 


Sale Headquarters —- Washington Hotel 
Greenville, Texas 


CRESTVIEW ANGUS FARMS 


Howard and Ann Goodman, Owners 


JIMMY MYRICK (LONE STAR SALES SERVICE) 


Bull Prospects 


and others. 


Sulphur Springs, Texas 
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T. Hy oneySHAHAN Gunet ae BRACKETTVILLE ~ TEXAS 


Brook-Shahan 
LONE STAR PRODUCTION SALE 


NOV. llth « BRADY, TEXAS 


60 HEAD 
(3 Bulls e 57 Females) 


Fancy Open Heifers—bred heifers—a few select cows with 
calves and rebred. 
Three Bulls—two by Brook Prince and one by Prince Oldfield 
of Ferndale. 


* 


The females in the Tommy Brook offering The Happy Shahan offering will feature 
are sired by Brook Prince and practically the get and service of R. L. S. Prince Eric 
all bred females are carrying the service 16th, Prince Envious of Shahan and Prince 
of Black Knight 20th of A. V. Sunbeam 505th. 


ATTEND THIS LONE STAR SALE CIRCUIT: 
Luther McClung, Nov. 9; Black Gold, Nov. 10; Brook-Shahan, Nov. 17 


‘‘We are producing champions that are champion producers’ 


Temmy BROOK Rauch CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 


Meredith Carson - Foreman 
10 Miles South of Brady on U. S. Hwy. 87 © Phone 2272 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS, 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1952 
eu a esrvetu Wags Champion stallion, LECKLIDER’S LITTLE 
BUCK, Wilbur Lecklider, Kingman, Kansas. 
Champion mare, MA KOY, R. Q. Sutherland, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
BRIDGEPORT, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 23, 1952 
Champion stallion, TOWN CRIER, Paul Curt- 
ner, Bowie, Texas. 
Champion mare, MY SORREL PAL, Aaron 
Roper, Vineyard, Texas. 
AMARILLO, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 24, 1952 
Champion stallion, MONSIEUR JOE, W. G. 
Brown, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Champion mare, SUSETTE CLAPPER, Elmer 
Durfey, Logan, Oklahoma. 
’ Champion gelding, CHUBNICK, O. G. Hill, 
cial 5 Hereford, Texas. 
Order TEX-CRAFT Personalized Christ- Lae WHARTON, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 24, 1952 
"ea vA Champion stallion, SUPER CHARGE, O. C. 


Kno mas Greeting Cards, designed from orig- 6 O'Quinm Tomball, Texas 
If you do not care to heve Champion mare, CHARITY'S SISTER, Mr. and 


Ss inal drau ings by MH. dD. Bugbee, with your name imprinted on ‘ ‘ y 
UCTSCS by a Omar Barker. your cards, order our spe- oe ¢. ee wane. 


cial assortment of 25 cards 
Every card different. $2.50 Champion filly, PRINCESS PAT, J. M. Davis, 
. 4 postpaid Stafford, Texas. : 
See our 1953 Album at your dealer’s cde [Reserve champion stud, SUPER CHARGE, O. C. 
/ O’Quinn, Tomball, Texas. 


Be or write for samples. : i IOWA PARK, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 25-27, 1952 
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- Champion stallion, POCO BAY, R. A. King, 
: : Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Champion mare, BUDDY LOU, R. L. Under- 
CLAR E N DIO), p R ESS wood, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Champion gelding, STAR JACK, JR., Claude 
Arnold, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 
BOX 166 CLARENDON, TEXAS ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
' SEPT. 29-OCT. 4, 1952 
Champion stallion, CUERO, Heber Stewart, 
Clovis, New Mexico. 


BURGESS 263rd Check his pedigree. Champion mare, CHERI MAC, Mr. and Mrs. 


One of our main herd bulls. Kenneth Gann, Hollywood, New Mexico. 
Burgess 263rd 1157643 Champion gelding, CHUBNICK, O. G. Hill, 
Hereford, Texas. 


Calved April 16, 1949 
*Prince Sunbeam 29th {**Black Prince of Sunb. OMAHA, NEBRASKA, OCTOBER 5-6, 1952 
*Prinee Erie of ) 629408 |Erica Marie of Sunbeam Champion stallion, SCOTCH LAD, C. F. Stein- 
Erra Erica 6th of { Revelga hauser, Mountain Lake, Minnesota. 
l Sunbeam 629412 | Erra Erica 3d of Sunbeam Champion mare, BEPPO, Mary Bowling, Syca- 
- , ' : {“stn'bo4at Blackeap B. | ***Envious Marshall 3d more, Indiana. 
iss Burgess B. 15th 6th 504417 |*Blackeap Lassie B. 9th ’ m 
595400 ¢ Miss Burgess B. 4th‘ {***Envious Marshall 3d DALLAS, TEXAS, OCTOBER 4-19, 1952 
Champion stallion, LEE CODY, Watt Hardin 


484423 | Maid of Rose Hill 
Revolution 37th {***Blackcap Revolution and Sam Rogers, Aledo, Texas. : 
Blackcap Revolution j 411925 )Blackcap Bernadine 3d Champion mare, MISS SNIPPY, Pine Johnson, 
Miss Burgess B. 7th BB. 3rd 463909 5 Blackcap Harrison {***Blackcap Revolution Arlington, Texas. 

506436 68th 425788 | Blackeap Judy 46th Champion gelding, STAR JACK, JR., C. C. 

Elgon Marshall 2d {*Earl Marshall Arnold, Ardmore, Oklahoma. : 
Maid of Rose Hill 423074 (Enquiry of Eldeen Best all-around Quarter Horse, CHUCK, Marvin 

441905 *Maid of Bummers { Prince Blue Blood of Ball Overstreet, Dallas, Texas. 

] 346283 | Bessie Bummer 2d TULSA, OKLAHOMA, OCTOBER 6-9, 1952 
Selling in the State Aberdeen-Angus Sale at Waco, Texas, October 1, a Lady Ida Champion stallion, MONSIEUR JOE, W. G. 
Brown, Little Rock, Arkansas 


heifer bred to Bardolier of Mahrapo, one of our good herd bulls. Champion mare, FRITZI MOORE, Austin 
Moore, Webb City, Oklahoma. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, OCTOBER 4-11, 1952 

Champion stallion, ME TOO, W. W. Robbins, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Champion mare, MISS CHOCOLATE SUNDAE, 
Bub Gatzman, Portland, Oregon. 

THREE RIVERS, TEXAS, 
OCTOBER 17-18, 1952 

Champion stallion, STAR, J. M. O'Brien, Bee- 
ville, Texas. 

Champion mare, LUCKY MAIDEN, Paul M. 


A Lael G wu S F rN ad M Moore, Beeville, Texas. 
PHONE: 4571 KAUFMAN . FARM LOCATED 8 MILES EAST OF KAUFMAN ON HIGHWAY 243 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
RA 4529 DALLAS ‘ OFFIZES: RESERVE LOAN LIFE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS OCTOBER 18-25, 1952 
Champion stallion, RED BEAVER, Utter Ranch, 
Sheridan, Montana. 
Champion mare, O’'MEARA’'S LINDA, Utter 
Ranch, Sheridan, Montana. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, 
OCTOBER 18, 1952 
Champion stallion, BILL SHORTY, Guy R. 
Corpe, Sacramento, California. 
Champion mare, SKIP TO M’LOU, Double Dia- 
mond Ranch, Reno, Nevada. 


REFUGIO, TEXAS, OCTOBER 22, 1952 


More Beei at Less Cost Champion stallion, SONNY COOKE, John 


O'Brien, Beeville, Texas. 


Congratulations to the new Eastern champion mare, SOME MOORE, Dr. Paul 
States Brangus Association which 6s engi cpa nts 

ne , » we PASADENA, TEXAS, OCTOBER 23, 1952 
was formed July 13. Champion stallion, KING’S JOE BOY, Jack 


‘ Mehrens, Richmond, Texas. 
Write for Free Information and Champion mare, DEE GEE, Wanda Harper, 


Descriptive Folder Mesen, "Texas, 
VINEYARD, TEXAS, OCTOBER 25, 1952 


AMERICAN BRANGUS BREEDERS ASSOCIATION chamois stallion, KIP, Volney Hildreth, Aledo, 


P. O. Box 81-C - Phone 1200 - Vinite, Okie. Champion mare, MISS SISSY BRITCHES, 


Jinkens Bros., Fort Worth, Texas. 





Burgess Erie 10th Sunbeam 744659 
043346 
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OGDEN, UTAH, NOVEMBER 16, 1952 
Champion stallion, BUZZIE BELL H, Harold A. 
Hutson, El Monte, California. 
Champion mare, FLASHY PENNY, Charles 8. 
Reed. Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
PARIS, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 22, 1952 
Champion stallion, MONSIEUR JOE, W. G. 
Brown, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Champion mare, FRITZI MOORE, Austin 
Moore, Webb City, Oklahoma. 
Champion gelding, SCHARBAUER, J., Jinkens 
Bros., Fort Worth, Texas. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NOV. 29-DEC. 6, 1952 
Champion stallion, MONSIEUR JOE, W. G. 
Brown, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Champion mare, BEPPO, Mary Bowling, Syca- 
more, Illinois. 
DENVER, COLORADO, JANUARY 16-24, 1953 
Champion stallion, POCO BUENO, E. Paul 
Waggoner, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Champion mare, BUDDY LOU, Jack O' Donahoe, 
Holliday, Texas. 
Champion gelding, DR. L. R., Gordon Wheeler, 
Riverside, California. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS, JAN. 30-FEB. 8, 1953 
Champion stallion, POCO BUENO, E. Paul 
Waggoner, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Champion mare, DEE GEE, Wanda Harper, 
Mason, Texas. 
Champion gelding, STAR JACK JR., R. C., 
Adams, Jr., Paris, Texas. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, FEBRUARY 4-15, 1953 
Champion stallion, BILL CODY, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 
Champion mare, MITZI M, Clifford Martin, 
Llano, Texas. 
Champion gelding, GEORGE T, B. D. Fussell, 
Columbus, Texas. 
EL PASO, TEXAS, FERBUARY 11-15, 1953 
Champion stallion, J. B. KING, Jay Parsons, 
St. David, Arizona. 
Champion mare, IKE’S VELVET, Johnny Bean, 
El Paso, Texas. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, FEB. 28-MAR. 1, 1953 
Champion stallion, POCO BUENO, E. Paul 
Waggoner, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Champion mare, MITZI M, Clifford Martin, 
Llano, Texas. 
AMARILLO, TEXAS, MARCH 5, 1953 
Champion stallion, MONSIEUR JOE, W. G. 
Brown, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Champion mare, SUSIE F, J. K. Fulton, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 
Champion gelding, MONTOYA CHIEF, Troy 
Whatley, Bushland, Texas. 
MONAHANS, TEXAS, MARCH 10, 1953 
Champion stallion, MONSIEUR JOE, W. G. 
Brown, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Champion mare, GAY WIDOW, Julia Reed, 
Meridian, Texas. 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA, 
MARCH 7-15, 1953 
Champion stallion, BILLIE B FISHER, Betty 
Lou Zimmer, Dale, Indiana. 
Champion mare, DEE GEE, Wanda Harper, 
Mason, Texas. 
ODESSA, TEXAS, MARCH 13, 1953 
Champion stallion, MONSIEUR JOE, W. G. 
Brown, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Champion mare, SHANTZY, R. J. Bauer, Ker- 
mit, Texas. 
TUCSON, ARIZONA, MARCH 28-29, 1953 
Champion stallion, FAME GERONIMO 
CHUBBY, J. Ralph Bell, Santa Paula, California. 
Champion mare, MITZI M, Clifford Martin, 
Llano, Texas. 
PADUCAH, TEXAS, APRIL 17, 1953 
Champion stallion, IKE RUDE, LeRoy Campbell, 
Claude, Texas. 
Champion mare, SUITS ME H, Ed Heller, Dun- 
dee, Texas. 
VERNON, TEXAS, APRIL 27-MAY 2, 1953 
Champion stallion, HOT SHOT B, Buckle L 
Ranch, Childress, Texas. 
Champion mare, PONDORA, Charles E. King, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Champion gelding, GEORGE T, B. D. Fussell, 
Columbus, Texas. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, APRIL 26, 1953 
Champion stallion, LITTLE DECK BOY, D. R. 
Wilder, Santa Cruz, California. 
Champion mare, DANGER GIRL, W. M. 
Howard, Pleasant Grove, California. 
FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE, MAY 1-2, 1953 
Champion stallion, POCO TURP, H. C. Spinks 
Farms & Ranches, Paris, Tennessee. 
Champion mare, L. R.'8 GOLDBRICK, Vernon 
Close, LaFayette, Georgia. 
BELLE PLAINE, KANSAS, MAY 2, 1953 
Champion stallion, SUTHERLAND’S DWIGHT 
Evans Bros., Lebo, Kansas. 
Champion mare, FRITZI M, Austin Moore, 
Webb City, Oklahoma. 
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The Best Hat 
Under the Sun 


A complete line of Western hats for men, women 
and boys . . . authentically styled and quality built 
for comfortable fit by men who know Westerns. 
Bandera’s free and easy oppearance, solid comfort 
and rugged duty makes an instant hit with all who 
like true Western styling. 


All Bandera hats have genuine Reed leather with oil 
silk backing and oil silk tips in the lining to provide 
greater protection from grease and prespiration 
stains. 


In nine popular creases and eighteen modern colors. 
Send for FREE catalog of all Bandera styles and 
colors. 


At Your Favorite Men’s Store, Hat Department or Western Shop. 
FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER, WRITE 


BANDERA HAT COMPANY 


1006 Jennings Fort Worth, Texas 


Division of Hatters, Inc 


Boller day GANOERA iad yet. 10d heat guibity 





Mec iste Malcolm 8. lewis 
Mik ¢ Lewr, Jr 
Milam Building 
INDU-ANGUS San Antonio, Temas 


PALEFACE RANCHES 
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BRAHMANS 
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PAR RANCHES PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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The Catiloman September 


KING CITY, CALIFORNIA, MAY 8, 1953 
. Champion stallion, LITTLE DECK BOY, D. R. 
A Few Choice Wilder, Santa Cruz, California. 
Champion mare, LOGAN’S LADY REED, W. M. 
Howard, Pleasant Grove, California. 


1944.0 4941.05 DALLAS, TEXAS, MAY 9, 1953 


M Beefmaster Champion stallion, J. BILLIE THOMAS, Bob 
R are Pressley, Abilene, Texas. 
Champion mare, MC’S BLONDIE, LaRue Gooch, 
GENTLE Abilene, Texas. 


WILCOX, ARIZONA, MAY 9, 1953 
B U LL CA LV F S Champion stallion, J. B. KING, Jay Parsons, 
Benson, Ariz. 
Champion mare, TONIA T, Mrs. Rose H. Ful- 
ton, Dragoon, Ariz. 


f S / RENO, NEVADA, MAY 9, 1953 
Oo r a e Champion stallion, BUZZ BOMB, Harry J. Frost, 
32970-9028) Reno, Nevada. 

‘Champion mare, DIAMOND MELBA, Double 
About the middle of September we will have are oe eee peter gam aia 

for sale a few bull calves 7 to 9 months THRIFTY Champion stallion, LECKLIDER’S LITTLE 

so 5 CK, Wi scklider, Ki ; ; 
old. These calves are well grown out, in good ee lider. Kingman, Kansas, 
flesh and excellent condition in spite Stanhope, Rosalie, Kansas. 

- nt condition epit SONOITA, ARIZONA, MAY 17, 1953 


of the drouth. Champion stallion, J. B. KING, Jay Parsons, 

Benson, Arizona. 

W ° C u Champion mare, HULA GIRL, Art Pollard, 
rite or Ca BEEFMASTERS Tucson, Arizona. 


PENDLETON, OREGON, MAY 21-23, 1953 


eelfmasters have Champion stallion, SILVER PRINCE, Fred 
Hansen, Ellensburg, Washington. 

y CONFORMATION Champion mare, LOWRY GIRL 71, Herman 

Snyder, Pendleton, Oregon. 


MILLER RANCH, FALFURRIAS, TEXAS ri cotiy es 


Champion stallion, THE JOKER, Stanley May- 


¢ o 
Ou fas(ure - they field, Sonora, Texas. 

U de the reat Champion mare, FRITZI M, Austin Moore, 
Webb City, Oklahoma. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS, MAY 29-30, 1953 
Champion stallion, THE JOKER, Stanley May- 
field, Sonora, Texas. 


. Champion mare, FRITZI M, Austin Moore, 
In good times or bad, the best wae tae, aes, tat 


H etter , : VALLEY MILLS, TEXAS, MAY 29, 1953 
cattle bring the biggest payoff. Champion stallion, TOWN CRIER, Paul Curt- 
ner, Jacksboro, Texas. 


Whether you're breeding purebreds Champion mare, MY SORREL PAL, A. L. 


Roper, Vineyard, Texas. 


s 
B reeding or crosses, it will pay you to _ _NAMPA, IDAHO 2 


Champion stallion, KEOTA, 
Nampa, Idaho. 


take a look at Flato Brahmans Champion mare, COOKIE MOUNT, Jack Givens, 
Nampa, Idaho. 


Always with the blue-ribbon Manso blood. PLAINVIEW, TEXAS, JUNE 5, 1953 


Champion stallion, IKE RUDE, LeRoy Campbell, 
Bot °° Claude, Texas. 
We invite you to visit our Champion mare, MAMIE TRAVELER, O. H. 
Heard, Petersburg, Texas. 


Pays stock farm, off Highway 44 near SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA, JUNE 6-7, 1953 
Champion stallion, FAME GERONIMO 
P CHUBBY, J. Ralph Bell, Visalia, California. 
Banquete, between Robstown and Alice. Champion mare, SUSIE MOORE, Austin Moore, 
Dewey, Oklahoma. 
Champion gelding HARD PAN, D. R. Wilder, 
Santa Cruz, California. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS, JUNE 6, 1953 
Champion stallion, LEE CODY, Watt Hardin, 


Aledo, Texas. 
Champion mare, GAY WIDOW, Julia Reed, 
Meridian, Texas. 
SILVERTON, TEXAS 


, Champion stallion, IKE RUDE, LeRoy Campbell, 
FLATO BROS. BOX 1781 PHONE 3-8421 CORPUS CHRISTI,TEX. Claude, Texas. : : : 

Champion mare, FRITZI M., Austin Moore, 
Webb City, Oklahoma. 





Givens, 








BRAHMANS FOR SALE One of the biggest trail rides in the 


. 2 middle west will get under way at Lewis- 
Offering: Two-Year-Old Bulls, Bull Yearlings & Bull Calves town, Illinois, September 8. An entry 


+h: . list of 200 horsemen from Illinois, Mis- 
Rich in Imported Blood Jecobs AA Breeding souri, Wisconsin and Indiana will start 


ALSO—Brahman-Angus Crossbred Bulls sae So-ante ride to hy Sodiges's —— 

Madison Square Garden orld’s Cham- 

One te Three Yeors Old : pionship Rodeo, September 11-13. Ed- 

Inquiries Given Prompt Attention ward Schoon, Peoria, Illinois, is_presi- 

dent of the Illinois State Stock Horse 

. ° ° ° ° ° ° 

Association, which is sponsoring the ride. 

ornelius Cattle Co., Markham, Texas ) : 

Open to riders of all ages, the trail 

W. D. Cornelius, Sr. Simon Cornelius ride will begin at Lewistown, Illinois, 

Phone Markham 2121 Phone Bay City 2861 and will cover 20 miles a day for four 

PAZA ABBA days. Chuck wagons will accompany 

the riders to provide hot meals, and a 

‘ si program of entertainment has been ar- 
All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. ranged for each evening. 
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P.H.B.A. Sets Up Permanent Palomino 
Breed Registry 


By FRED W. PARNELL, Managing Editor Palomino Horses 


N JUNE 20, 1941, fifteen Palomino 
breeders of California and Texas 
met and organized Palomino Horse 

Breeders of America. These men who 
formulated the fundamental rules and 
objectives of the association were expe- 
rienced breeders of good horses; men 
who saw the need for an association dedi- 
cated to proper recognition of the Palo- 
mino Horse. 

The initial plans made back in 1941 
have remained as the ultimate goals of 
the association. These goals are provid- 
ing for the registration, the preservation 
of the purity of the blood and improve- 
ment in breeding Palomino Horses, and 
to keep, maintain and publish in suitable 
form the history, records and pedigrees 
of Palomino Horses. 

It has been the diligent and faithful 
adherence to this policy that has contrib- 
uted so materially through the years to 
the progress made by PHBA. It is now 
possible, after only twelve years, for 
PHBA to set up the Permanent Palo- 
mino Breed Registry with some fifteen 
hundred horses out of twelve thousand 
registrations qualifying for the Breed 
Registry. These sires and dams have 
proved their ability to transmit color, 
conformation, and other characteristics 
to their progeny to a high degree of cer- 
tainty. 

It is true there are many breeders who 
are not getting such results; nor can 


they be expected to obtain such results 
on a short-range breeding program. 
There is no such thing as getting good 
results from a hit-and-miss program. To 
obtain the best results in breeding good 
horses, there must first be good blood 
from which to start; and then when there 
are two, three, and four generations of 
Palomino color in a pedigree, one can 
expect, if not complete success, at least 
progress in getting both color and con- 
formation. 

The records in the PHBA offices prove 
that numerous Palomino breeders are 
producing color and conformation within 
their own stables to such an extent that 
it may well be said they have within 
their own confines established a breed. 
It is these Palomino breeders who are 
working consistently towards a goal, and 
certainly it is the records they set which 
we must accept as a guide to what prog- 
ress has been made in purifying the blood 
and establishing the golden color. It is 
these breeders who have contributed 
most towards establishing the Palomino 
horse into a purebred horse. And it is 
from these breeding establishments that 
most of the horses come that have quali- 
fied for the Permanent Palomino Breed 
Registry. 

Palominos may still qualify for the 
Regular Registry under the old rule with 
only one ancestor registered. Either the 
sire or the dam must be registered in 
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PHBA; or if not registered in PHBA, in 
one of our recognized registries. Such 
horses qualifying on color and conforma- 
tion that can pass inspection will be ac- 
cepted in the Regular Registry. 

A Palomino may qualify for the Breed 
Registry either by pedigree or by its 
progeny. If by pedigree, it shall be as 
follows: Its sire or dam, or both, must be 
registered with Palomino Horse Breeders 
of America, or if either the sire or dam 
is not registered in PHBA, it shall then 
qualify on bloodline, such bloodline to be 
registered American Quarter Horse, Ara- 
bian, or Thoroughbred. 

To qualify for the Palomino Breed 
Registry on progeny a Palomino shall 
qualify as follows: A Palomino stallion 
must be registered in Palomino Horse 
Breeders of America and must also have 
five of his get registered in PHBA. A 
mare, to qualify, must herself be regis- 
tered in Palomino Horse Breeders of 
America, and must also have three of her 
produce registered in PHBA. 

Now some owners will raise the ques- 
tion, Just what good will the new cer- 
tificate do me or my horse? The ques- 
tion is a reasonable one and is easily 
answered. Not all people want a horse 
for the same purpose; therefore some are 
satisfied with just owning a horse, some 
are satisfied with a horse of any color, 
while others are satisfied with nothing 
but the best. All this means that re- 
gardless of what the breed is some horses 
are better than others. Considering all 
this, it simply means that there is a 
place and a purpose for all horses regis- 
tered in PHBA. However, it is only nat- 
ural that those horses with the best 
pedigrees and the best records of their 
ret and their produce are worth more 





75 Females 


ABERDEEN - ANGUS 


Association 


Sponsored 


FALL CALF SALES 
STEPHENVILLE—OCTOBER 6 


70 Females Registered Heifer Calf Opportunity Sale 70 Females 


AUSTIN—OCTOBER 7 


Capital Area Registered Calf Sale 


10 Bulls 


65 Females 


Pasture Fitted Sale 


10 Bulls 


Just the way you like them—young and ready to go—not highly fitted, but in good condition. A good place to 
select foundation females and herd bull prospects. Quality individuals plus well-known families to be fea- 


tured in these October sales. 


GLENN L. TOLE, Secretary-Treasurer 
Texas Aberdeen-Angus Association 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


J. V. HAMPTON, President 
Texas Aberdeen-Angus Association 






















































































Palomino Champions 


July 1, 1952 - June 30, 1953 








. SUNNY DAY, champion pleasure 
type gelding, Fort Worth (Sept. 6), 
owned by Russell Boomer, Fort 
Worth. 





- QUARTER QUESTION, champion 
stock horse gelding, Grand Island, 
Neb., owned by Harold Pichler, Grand 
Island, Neb. 


3. CHICO DAVIS, champion gelding, 
Abilene, owned by T. D. Williams, 
Haskell, Texas. 


4. SHOE STAMP, champion stallion, 
Fort Worth (May 24), owned by C. 
Gordon Arnold, Bedford, Texas. 







































or 


. COBB’S GOLD SISSIE, champion 
mare, Gresham, Ore., owned by Lyle 
H. Cobb, Beaverton, Ore. 








i SALLY McDONALD, champion 
pleasure type mare, Fort Worth, 
Dallas (May 9), Fort Worth (May 
24), and Dallas, owned by Russell 
Boomer, Fort Worth. 





. MC’S BLONDIE, champion — stock 
horse mare, San Angelo, Abilene, and 
Dallas (May 9), and AQHA cham- 
pion, Dallas (May 9). 


SLIPPER GOLD, champion pleasure 
type mare, Fort Worth (Sept. 6), 
owned by Floy Arnold, Bedford, 
Texas. 


9. WILSON’S DREAM, champion stock 
horse stallion, Dallas, owned by War- 
ren E. Wilson, Vernon, Texas. 









. RUGGED ANNE, champion stock 
horse stallion, Fort Worth and Po- 
mona, Cal., owned by Mrs. Walter 
Grondona, Pleasanton, Cal. 






than those that do not possess such out- 
standing qualifications. 

The classification of all Palominos reg- 
istered in PHBA does not in any manner 
reflect unfavorably on the horses that 
will be retained in the regular registry. 
On the other hand, a new certificate 
showing that a horse has been advanced 
to the Palomino Breed Registry is a cer- 
tificate that the horse has contributed 
materially to establishing the Palomino 
as a definite, purebred horse, either by 
pedigree, or by get or produce. Con- 
sidering the foregoing, one can readily 
understand that a new certificate issued 
on a horse which has been found quali- 
fied for advancement to the Palomino 
Breed Registry, will definitely stamp the 
horse as a top quality horse. It means, 
in simple words, that this horse will be 
worth move money; so we believe that 
those breeders who want the best horse 
will also want the best certificate ac- 
cording to his breeding program, or as to 
the purpose his horse is to serve. 

It is true that right in our association 
there are differences in opinions; some 
are doubtful as to whether or not we can 
ever establish a breed while others con- 
tend that it has not and can never be 
done. This is a natural consequence 
when so many owners of Palominos look 




































OLSEN-STELZER 


Boot &¢ Saddlery Co. 


HENRIETTA, TEKAS 
@f BETTER STORES 








Feed Cattle and Sheep 
The Modern Way With 


One man does the work of two in 
one-fourth the time. Two hundred 
pounds of cake, pellets, or checkers 
may be distributed per minute, 
driver never leaving pickup seat. 
Only one minute required to detach 
from or attach to vehicle. 


For Information Write 


WYNN’S FEED DISTRIBUTOR 


Dept. 1, Box 164, Bellevue, Texas 





The Catileman 


at the situation from their own back 
fence; for really, many of these owners 
are not breeders at all. Some are nov- 
ices; some just have a desire to own a 
golden colored horse with no thought of 
a long range breeding program. The 
real Palomino breeders have an objective 
of breeding better and better Palominos, 
never being satisfied with just a good 
horse with a golden color but always 
striving for a better horse with a better 
golden color. 

Some Palomino exhibitors are breed- 
ers, but many exhibitors just go out and 
buy a good show prospect, train and show 
him in leading shows. This is a great 
contribution to the rising value of the 
Palomino Horse, for it is true these ex- 
hibitors are just as important in the 
Palomino World as are the breeders who 
breed the best for others to exhibit. But 
let’s talk more about these exhibitors 
who have not the time to devote to the 
long range breeding program. These 
owners are real show-men, and it is not 
at all unusual for a man who has been 
showing horses for years to spot a horse 
that has everything to be desired except 
show ring experience. In such cases it 
is a known fact that a good show pros- 
pect is often purchased for two or three 
hundred dollars, groomed, trained and 
shown a few times. After winning a few 
championships now and then, the same 
horse will very often, if the exhibitor will 
part with him at his peak, sell for two or 
three thousand dollars. 

While all this is an actuality of what 
is happening rather often, don’t let any- 
body tell you that such Palominos are 
not good horses to begin with. They have 
to be top quality, must possess not only 
good color but also conformation, quality 
and way of going and the ability to per- 
form, 

Contrary to common talk often heard, 
the horse with a golden coior, if bred 
right, is just as good as a horse of any 
other color. He can perform just as well 
too if he receives the same training in 
his field. After all it is not the color 
that makes the horse; but good color does 
help. Good color is just as essential as 
good conformation for a horse of perfec- 
tion. Color can be fixed or bred into live- 
stock for it is being done in all kinds of 
livestock with consistency. If you doubt 
this, just look at the different breeds of 
cattle. Uniformity of color on the white 
faced Herefords is not just a “happen 
so”; it is the results of years of selective 
breeding and denotes good blood. This 
same program, over a period of years, 
will get results in fixing the color of any 
other animal; and at the same time, good 
blood and selective breeding also result 
in good conformation. Don’t let any 
doubting person convince you that good 
color and conformation cannot be pro- 
duced in the same horse. 

It is true breeders of other breeds will 
lean to their own type or breed of horses. 
That is only natural. It is the American 
Way of Life and is the incentive to good 
competition in breeding livestock just 
the same as in merchandising. But re- 
gardless of skeptical criticism, more 
breeders of horses are beginning to real- 
ize that, all other qualities equal, a 
horse with a beautiful golden color and 
the snow white mane and tail is more to 
be desired than the horse which doesn’t 
have this beautiful and shining coat of 
gold which stamps the Palomino as 
America’s Most Beautiful Horse. 


Pills see ‘inulin will never replace 
the mouth-watering appeal of a sizzling 
beef steak. 





Stagg: 


USED IN ALL STOCK RAISING 
STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Simple and efficient in operation. No 
danger of injuries or ground infection. 
Drop door and removable body bars ex- 
pose all parts of the animal, for dehorn- 
ing, castrating and all other operations. 


No wearing parts, electrically welded, 
easily transported. Made for right and 
left-hand branding, or in a_ reversible 
that can be used for either side. 


STAGGS 


Bra n din g -f. 
Sida ler 


Another Staggs labor saver. No waiting 
for irons to heat, irons hot in tess than 
5 minutes. No generating or pumping, 
no danger of fire or outside heat or 
smoke. 


For information, write 


STAGGS & CO. 


Box 163 Phone 375 
HENRIETTA, TEXAS 





Palomino Champions 
July 1, 1952 - June 30, 1953 


. SOCIETY MAN, champion pleasure 
type stallion, Fort Worth (Sept. 6), 
Dallas, Denver, Fort Worth, and 
Dallas (May 9), owned by H. C. Hill, 


Madison, Wis. 


. BEAUSOLIE, champion stock horse 
gelding, Denver, owned by Tex S. 
Newton, Longmont, Colo. 


3. KING CASON, champion pleasure 
type stallion, Grand Island, Neb., 
owned by Audrey and Harriet La- 
bart, Overton, Ore. : 


4. J) BILLIE THOMAS, champion stock 
horse stallion, Fort Worth, Abilene, 
and Ranger, Texas, and champion 
Quarter Horse stallion Dallas (May 
9), owned by Bob Pressley, Abilene, 
Texas. 


. HOLY SUN, champion stock horse 
stallion, Hutchinson, Kans., owned 
by Fred Tabke, Moville, Iowa. 


} BOOGER BEAR, champion stock 
horse stallion, Fort Worth (Sept. 6), 
owned by Jack Bridges, Glen Rose, 
Texas. 


. GOLD MAIDEN, champion stock 
horse mare, Jamestown, N. D.; 
Hutchinson, Minn., and Holdridge, 
Neb., owned by Fred Tabke, Moville, 
Towa. 


. CARMEN DONNA, champion stock 
horse mare, Plattsmouth, Neb., owned 
by Fred Table, Moville, lowa. 


TITANIC, champion stock horse stal- 
lion, Pomona, Cal., owned by Glen O. 
Perkins, El Cajon, Cal. 


. ALLEN’S STROLLIN GOLD, cham- 
pion stock horse stallion, Cowtown, 
N. J., owned by Sam Forgorson, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


. GOLD SWEETIE, champion stock 
horse mare, Denver, owned by Judy 
Raven, Ault, Colo. 


. CODY O, champion gelding, Love- 
land, Colo., owned by J. W. Theno, 
Golden, Colo. 


Palomino Champions 


For show season July 1, 1952-June 30, 
1953. Champions named since July 1, 
1953, will be listed among 1953-1954 
champions. 


LOVELAND, COLORADO, JULY 4, 1952 
Champion stallion, TRADE MARK, Roger Mel- 
lon, Johnston, Colorado. 
Champion mare, HEEL’S GOLDEN ALICE, Mrs. 
E. H. Caley, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Champion gelding, CODY, J. W. Theno, Golden, 
Colorado, 


GRESHAM, OREGON, JULY 13, 1953 

Champion stallion, SHOW BOY, A. M. Minden, 
Sublimity, Oregon. 

Champion mare, COBB'S GOLDEN  SISSIE, 
Lyle H. Cobb, Beaverton, Oregon. 

Champion gelding, COBB'S KING GOLD, Lyle 
H. Cobb, Beaverton, Oregon. 

GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA, JULY 20, 1953 

Champion stock horse stallion, GOLD LINK, 
Floyd Megrue, Tekamah, Nebraska. 

Champion stock horse mare, HEEL’S GOLDEN 
ALICE, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Caley, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

Champion stock horse gelding, QUARTER 
QUESTION, Harold Pichler, Grand Island, Neb 

Champion pleasure type stallion, KING CASON, 
Audrey and Harriet Labart, Overton, Oregon. 








1953 


HIAWATHA’S 
Omaha, Neb. 
SOBRE’S 
Omaha, 


Champion pleasure type mare, 
STARLITE LADY, Sharon Helms, 
Champion pleasure type gelding, 
GOLDEN SPIKE, Mrs. Hudson Miller, 

Nebraska. 


STAUGHTON, WISCONSIN, APRIL 16-17, 1952 
Champion (saddlebred) POT O° GOLD’S LORD 
HIGHLAND, C. L. Grimm, Hinckley, I 
Champion (western) GOLDEN CHROMA, Jeff 
Faust, Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, APRIL 24, 1952 
Champion (western) SUNDOWN MACK, Joyce 
Wittenburg, New Buffalo, Michigan. 
Champion (Quarter Horse) MER-IND MISSY, 
M. K. Essig, Cicero, Illinois. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 6-7, 1952 

Champion stock horse stallion, BOOGER BEAR, 
Jack Bridges, Glen Rose, Texas. 

Champion stock horse mare, BABY BEAR, Jack 
Bridges, Glen Rose, Texas. 

Champion stock horse gelding, OLD MAN’S 
GOLD, Jack Bridges, Glen Rose, Texas. 

Champion pleasure type stallion, SOCIETY 
MAN, Jack Spillman, Dallas, Texas. 

Champion pleasure type mare, SLIPPER GOLD, 
Floy Arnold, Bedford, Texas. 

Champion pleasure type gelding, SUNNY DAY, 
Russell Boomer, Fort Worth, Texas. 

GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1952 

Champion stallion, MY GOLDEN BUDDY, John 
Semchuk, Southwick, Massachusetts. 

Champion mare, MISS JACKET, Mrs. 
Richmond, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Champion gelding, GOLD TARNATION, Mrs. 
Harry Richmond, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
PUEBLO, COLORADO, SEPTEMBER 8-12, 1952 

Champion stock horse stallion, SPANISH NICK, 
Hank Wiescamp, Alamosa, Colorado. 

Champion stock horse mare, SKIPADOO, 
Wiescamp, Alamosa, Colorado. 

Champion pleasure type stallion, EL ESPINOL 
ORO, Aubrey Easter. 

Champion pleasure type mare, WHIRLWIND’S 
GOLDEN LASSIE, Jake Vidmar, Pueblo, Colo. 


MORRISON, ILLINOIS, SEPTEMBER 13-14, 1952 
Champion stock horse, SUNDOWN ee K, 
Joyce Wittenburg, New Buffalo, Indiana. 
Champion pleasure type, ARBOR'’S KALAMARA 
LADY, Fred Eddy, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA, SEPTEMBER 14, 

Champion stock horse stallion, TITANIC, 
O. Perkins, El Cajon, California. 

Champion stock horse mare, RUGGED ANNIF, 
Mrs. Virginia Grondona, Pleasanton, Cal. 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1952 

Champion stallion, BEAU MAC, R. J. 
Kermit, Texas 

Champion mare, GEE 
one, Denver, Colorado. 

Champion gelding, CHUBNICK, Hill 
Hereford, Texas. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA, OCTOBER 3, 
Champion stock horse stallion, GOLDEN 
WAGGONER, K&K Ranch, Enid, Oklahoma. 
Champion stock horse mare, M’S GOLDEN 
LASS, Whitley Cox, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Champion pleasure type stallion, DANNY 
Barbara Stanley, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Champion pleasure type mare, 
Tillery Stables, Pawnee, Oklahoma. 


COWTOWN, NEW JERSEY, OCTOBER 4, 1952 
Champion’ stock horse stallion, ALILEN’S 
STROLLIN’ GOLD, Sam Forgotson, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 

Champion stock horse mare, GOLD SHOW, Fred 
H. Deile, North Bergen, New Jersey. 

Champion stock horse gelding, PAL, G. H. 
Richardson, Mantanu, New Jersey. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, OCTOBER 10, 1952 

Champion stallion, PALRAYS PAL-AK, Mack 
and Frances Miller, Oregon City, Oregon. 

Champion mare, SUN KISS SERENADE, 
Arthur Franke, Sr., Salem, Oregon. 


DOUGLAS, WYOMING 
Champion stallion, CHICKABOO, 
Elmer Bloem, Douglas, Wyoming. 
Champion mare, PLAUDIT’S VAL ENTINE, 
and Della Bruke, Granite, Wyoming. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
OCTOBER 4-19, 1952 


stock horse stallion, 
R. S. Bauer, Kermit, Texas. 
Champion stock horse 
DREAM, Warren E. Wilson, Vernon, Texas. 
Champion stock horse gelding, — MAN'S 
GOLD, Jack Bridges, Glen Rose, Texa 
Champion pleasure type stallion, 
MAN, H. C. Hill, Madison, Wisconsin 
Champion pleasure type mare, SALLY McDON- 


Harry 


Hank 


1952 
Glen 


Bauer, 


GEE GOLD, Bill Sime- 


Bros., 


1952 
DAN 


BOY, 


GOLD LACE, 


Jack and 


Champion BEAU MAC, 


mare, WILSON’S 


Soc IETY 


%e Cattleman 
Front Mounted 


Shredder 


Mower 


No Other Mower 
Offers the 
Advantages of 
The Shredder-Mower 


The front mounted Shredder-Mower 
has Spring Balance and Spring Cushion 
to do the toughest jobs over new ground 
where logs and high stumps are thick, 
maneuverability for mowing in close 
places, along creek banks, over high ter- 
races and under brushing in wooded 
areas. 


This Shredded-Mower is built rugged 
for long trouble free service in all type 
brush and terrain. Cuts a swath of 81” 
with Adjustable height of cut. No shear 
Pins. No excessive strain on Power Take- 
off. For year around mowing and clear- 
ing operations the Shredder-Mower has 
no comparison, 


For Full Details See Your Dealer or Write 


- Livingston, Texas 


HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 





ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


You can borrow a copy of this 
valuable book... FREE! 


At last there is a medical guide for 
treatment of farm animals that is 
scientifically accurate, yet written 
and illustrated so plainly that many 
of the tasks that formerly required a 
Veterinarian can now be done by the 
farmer. For example, in the chapter 
on Insemination, read how to get 
semen— how to test for purity—how 
to store—how to ship--how to insem- 
inate. Learn how to get prize stock 
at low cost by breeding twenty to 
thirty cows from one ordinary serv- 
ice—how to breed from young bulls 
too small to serve from older bulls 
whose great size might injure cows, 
This is only one chapter of the 384- 
page book that Louis Bromfield has said 
**no farmer should be without.” !ts 117 
other chapters give you exact and simple 
instructions for diagnosing all the diseases 
of farm animals. They show you how to 


tell one disease from another—even when 
symtoms are similar—which are curable 
what to do to protect 
other animals—what serums, vaccines, or 
medicines to give. And 230 pictures show 
you exactly how to give these medicines. 
Nothing like it ever before. 
quarter million copies already sold. 


Just Send Name! 
NO MONEY "wi 


No deposit. Noc.o.p, Nocash. 
Noobligation. Just like borrow- 
ing from a neighbor. Send your 
name, and Mr. Stamm, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Veterinary Guide for 
Farmers,’’ will lend you a copy 
free, postage prepaid. Send 
coupon or postcard today, This 
book may save valuable ani- 
mals for you—even next week. 


—which are not — 


HOW TO DO 
IT YOURSELF! 








Almost a 











8 WINDSOR PRESS Dept. 44-C 
200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, 1. 
MAIL “ Veterinary Guide for Farmers’ 
»stage prepaid forSEVEN DAYS FREE 
8 Rea DING. No salesman will call. At end 
H 4 j days I will return it and owe nothing, 
will remit $3.96 in full payment. 
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LEAGUE RANCH 


Herd Bulls Now In Use 


Sterling Larry D. 1, WB Royal Mixer 
105, D. L. Domine 3, Don Axtell Jr. 


FOR SALE 
12 YEARLING PAST BULLS 


Will offer a number of good 


females soon 


JACK IDOL, Mer. 


BENJAMIN, TEXAS 





PROTECT YOUR 
me VEO OER 


DON'T WASTE 

YOUR WATER! 

EVERY DROP 

IS PRECIOUS 

THESE DAYS 

——Prevent leakage and waste with 
ADAMS PUMP LEATHERS. Exclusive waterproof 
ing treatment, uniform quality znd thickness 
precision mapa tion insure tong lasting service 
and require fewer replacements For deep wells 
and heavy service All sizes At your Hardware 
Dealers’ and all WHOLESALE JOBBERS 


C. F. ADAMS, 


420 So. Lake St 























The 


Cattleman—Subscription rates: 


One year, $2; three years, $5 


five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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ALD, Russell Boomer, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Champion pleasure type gelding, 
Jack Bridges, Glen Rose, Texas. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
OCTOBER 18, 1952 
Champion stallion, SON O’ ALLA, Valleybrook 
Stables, Sybertaville, Pennsylvania. 
Champion mare, GOLD SHOW, 
North Bergen, New Jersey. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
JANUARY 16-24, 1953 
Champion stock horse stallion, GOLD 
Floyd M. Megrue, Tekamah, Nebraska. 


Fred 


Champion stock horse mare, GOLD SWEETIE, 


Colorado 

gelding, 

Colorado, 
stallion, 


Judy Raven, Ault, 
Champion stock horse 
Tex 8. Newton, Longmont, 


Champion pleasure type SOCIETY 











Casey Tibbs, 
World's Champion 
Saddle Bronc Rider, 
prefers 


Riders 


(Genuine Western Cowboy Pants) 
Sanforized—They stay your size! 


None genuine without this 
hot-iron branded leather label 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 
General Offices, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ten factories coast to coast 











FRIJOLES, 


Deile, 


LINK, 


BEAUSOLIE, 
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MAN, H. C. Hill, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Champion pleasure type mare, MERRY MIS- 
CHIEF, Jack Janowitz, Lakewood, Colorado. 
Champion pleasure type gelding, TEX McCUE, 
Linda Ferguson, Littleton, Colorado. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY 8, 1953 

Champion stock horse stallion, J. BILLY 
THOMAS, Pressley & Shults, Abilene, Kansas. 

Champion stock horse mare, RUGGED ANNIE, 
Mrs. Walter Grondona, Pleasanton, Calif. 

Champion stock horse gelding, GOLDEN 
CLOUD, Mrs. Walter Grondona, Pleasanton, 
Calif. 

Champion pleasure type stallion, 
MAN, H. C. Hill, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Champion pleasure type mare, SALLY McDON- 
ALD, Russell Boomer, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Champion pleasure type gelding, SKY RAM- 
BLER, Clyde K. Carter, Fort Worth, Texas. 


SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 
FEBRUARY 15, 1953 
Champion stallion, SHOW BOAT, J. S. 
son. 
Champion mare, BANNER GIRL, C. L 
son, Glendale. 


SOCIETY 


Thomp- 


Harel- 


INDIO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 18, 1953 
Champion stallion, TITANIC JR., 
Perkins, El Cajon, California. 
Champion mare, MISS MUFFETT, J. 
Fikstad, Oceanside, California. 
Champion gelding, G. FERN SUGARFOOT, B 
Bar D Ranch, San Fernando, Calif. 


Glen O. 


Harold 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
MAY 9, 1953 
Champion stock horse stallion, 
Geo. & Bill Hahn, Dallas, Texas. 
Champion stock horse mare, MC’S BLONDIE, 
Mrs. Pete Gooch, Abilene, Texas. 
Champion stock horse gelding, 
QUIRE, W. B. Johnson, Greenville, 
Champion pleasure type stallion, 
MAN, H. C. Hill, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Champion pleasure type mare, SALLY McDON- 
ALD, Russell Boomer, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Champion pleasure type gelding, SKY RAM- 
BLER, Clyde Carter, Fort Worth, Texas. 


NEBRASKA 
1953 


GOLD DODGER, 


GOLDEN  ES- 
Texas. 


SOCIETY 


PLATTSMOUTH, 
MAY 17, 
Champion § stock horse stallion, DUSTER’S 
WINGS, Art Miller, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Champion stock horse mare, CARMEN DON- 
NA, Fred Tabke, Moville, Iowa. 
Champion’ pleasure type stallion, CHIEF 
SHANNON, Clyde C. Wells, Norfolk, Nebraska. 
Champion pleasure type mare, STAR LITE 
LADY, Mrs. Hudson Miller, Omaha, Nebraska. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
MAY 24, 1953 
Champion stallion, SHOE STAMP, C. 
Arnold, Bedford, Texas. 
Champion mare, SALLY 
Boomer, Fort Worth, Texas. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
MAY 30, 1953 
Champion stallion, GOLDEN 
W. R. Davis, San Angelo, Texas. 
Champion mare, MC’S BLONDIE, Mrs. Pete 
Gooch, Abilene, Texas. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
MAY 30, 1953 
Champion stallion, THE PLAINSMAN, D. D. 
Stewart, San Fernando, California. 
Champion mare, TOP HAT’S STARLIGHT, Bea 
Fischer, Rolling Hills, California. 
ABILENE, TEXAS 
JUNE 12, 1953 
stock horse stallion, J. 
Abilene, Texas. 
MC’S BLONDIE, 


Gordon 


McDONALD, Russell 


DON W. D., 


Champion BILLIE 
THOMAS, Bob Pressley, 
Champion stock horse mare, 
Mrs. Pete Gooch, Abilene, Texas. 
Champion stock horse gelding, NUGGET GOLD, 
John Osborne, Granbury, Texas. 
Champion pleasure type mare, LADY MARGO, 
Walter Solt, Artesia, N. 
Champion pleasure type gelding, CHICO DAVIS, 
Dr. T. W. Williams, Haskell, Texas. 


R. C. (Bob) Burns of Fort Worth, 
Texas, recently purchased a one-half in- 
terest in Winsome Bardolier of SL from 
Sondra-Lin Stock Farm of Fort Worth. 
This good son of Erica Bardolier G. R. 
5th has been in the show herd at Sondra- 
Lin. 





September 


RACING, CUTTING, 
ROPING AND 
WORKING HORSES 


Featuring 
the blood of 


COTTON TOP JOE 6240 


“If you like him... you will 
like his colts.” We have some 
outstanding prospects for sale 
now. Your inspection invited. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


MARK A. MOSS 


and Son 


LLANO, TEXAS 











THRILL 

PACKED RCA Approved 

DAYS! i Nights, 2 Matinees 
% $27,783 Premium List * 
*% Dairy *% Beef Cattle » 

*% Poultry % Swine * 

*% Quarter and Cutting Horses % 
Don Franklin Shows 
Free Shows * Exhibits 


wee) 


The versatile ground beef patty can be 
varied from the well seasoned basic beef- 
burger to a gourmet dish of beef patties 
stuffed with a bleu cheese mixture and 
broiled. Other combinations are grated 
apple, potato or savory bread stuffings. 


RODEO 


THE 
HEART O’ TEXAS 
COLISEUM 


WACO, TEX. 
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Titanic, Palomino 
stallion that has a 
membership in the 
El Cajon Valley 
Chamber of Com- 
merce is shown here 
with, from left to 
right, Glen O. Per- 
kins, owner; Roger 
E. Beatty, presi- 
dent, and Freeman 
J. Durgin, secretary- 
manager of the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Palomino Made Member of Chamber 
of Commerce 


ITANIC,” a champion Palomino 

horse in the western part of the 

United States, has been elected to 
an honorary membership in a Chamber 
of Commerce. 

By this honor, the eight-year-old stal- 
lion is probably the only horse, or at 
least one of the few who can claim mem- 
bership in a Chamber of Commerce, 
which he received from the organization 
at El Cajon, California. 


Titanic is a registered Palomino and 
his blood traces back to the finest of 
American and British Thoroughbred 
breeding. On his sire’s side he goes back 
to Fair wee the sire of Man O’ War. 
His dam, Lady Flirt, was sired by the 
famous Irish importation, Brig O’ Doon, 
by Bridge of Ern and on back to Rock 
Sand. 

Titanic has won numerous awards since 
he began his career as a yearling. He has 
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three grand championships at the San 
Diego County Fair at Del Mar. He has 
been champion twice at the Riverside 
County Fair and Date Festival. He has 
also been the winning stallion at the 
Santa Barbara National Horse Show. 
His greatest triumph has been in win- 
ning the championship stake at the Grand 
National Show at the Cow Palace in San 
Francisco in both 1951 and 1952. 

In 1952 Titanic was made champion of 

California by winning the first award at 
the state-wide show of Palominos held 
at Pomona, during the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Fair. 

In addition to his membership in the 
El Cajon Valley Chamber of Commerce, 
Titanic has been the special luncheon 
guest of honor at two Rotary Club meet- 
ings and was made a Rotarian by the 
Old Mission Rotary Club of San Diego. 
He is owned by Glen O. Perkins, who is 
national president of the Palomino Horse 
Breeders of America. 

The El Cajon Valley and the surround- 
ing areas in San Diego County is known 
as an area where horse breeding is very 
popular. There are more than 12,000 
persons either owning or interested in 
horses in this section. 


Ground beef is the most versatile of 
all beef dishes. It can be roasted, broiled, 
panbroiled, braised or cooked with liquid 
to prepare a wide range of dishes from 
meat loaves to chili. 


I wouldn’t want to miss a copy of such 
a fine magazine as The Cattleman, with 
so much information for any cattleman 
farmer.—H. F. Herschbach, Hammond, 
nd, 





HOBBS ONE-MAN FEEDER 


SAVES FEED 


PATENT PENDING 


SAVES LABOR 
SAVES MONEY 


Livestock feeding can be made more profitable for you by using the new 
Hobbs One-Man Feeder. Practical cattlemen designed it to fit snugly in any 
standard half-ton pick-up truck, so one man can do feeding on the move 
without leaving the driver's seat — and do the job easily, quickly, economi- 
cally. Feeding tests show up to 12% saving in feed made possible by exclu- 
sive sifting compartment. Holds 400 pounds of feed. 


Hobbs One-Man Feeder leaves most of 
truck loading space available for other 
hauling. Lower left compartment sal- 
vages fine feed particles for feeding to 
milk cows, horses, chickens, etc. Lower 
right compartment for fence tools, de- 


horners, hypod r 





t, boots, 


etc. Each door is rain-tight and has 
lock. Entire unit removable in few 
minztes. 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
609 NORTH MAIN STREET 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Send me without obligation information on your ONE-MAN 


FEEDER 


NAME___ 
ADDRESS 


FORT WORTH — HOUSTON — SAN ANTONIO — DALLAS — LUBBOCK 


Meee eee eee seeeeeeeeeeeseees: 








NOW * * * you can own the TEX TAN 


ROUGHOUT SADDLE you have always wanted 
with this 


EASY BUDGET PLAN 


Pay $15.00 down balance in 12 monthly 
payments of only $8.85. Or, 
$115.00 cash 


4~ 


Also 
Available 
on Little 

i Wonder Tree 
ny be 





Built on a Bowman tree, 14 inch seat, 12 
inch swell, 2% inch cantle, 3 inch Pel- 
ican horn. Written factory guarantee with 
every saddle, Fully equipped with mohair 
front cinch, all-leath r flank cinch. Add 
$3.00 for 15 inch seat 


Write for credit application 


JOSKE’S SADDLE SHOP 


DEPT. 313, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 














STRIPED WASHABLE CORD 
WESTERN SHIRT! 

Quality Tailored! ° 

Choice of Colors! 


At your dealer, or write Dept. C-9 


Halpern & Christenfeld, Inc. 


101 West 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 
1401 S. Bway., Los Angeles, Cal. 
1726 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colorado 





DOMINO RETURN 


HEREFORD BREEDING 
Specialize in Choice Range Bulls 


WINSTON BROS. 


SNYDER, TEXAS 
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Santa Gertrudis 
cattle being selected 
for shipment to Can- 
ada, This picture 
was taken on the Ki- 
He-Kah Ranch, Ra- 
mona, Okla., owned 
by John G. Phillips, 
shown with back to 
camera, At left is L. 
J. Christian, classi- 
fier for the Santa 
Gertrudis treeders 
International, who 
approved the cattle 
for export. 


Oklahoma Santa Gertrudis 
Cattle Move To Canada 


OHN G. PHILLIPS, owner of Ki-He- 
Kah Ranch, Ramona, Oklahoma, has 
announced the shipment of six Santa 

Gertrudis cows with calves and six 
heifers to Canada. The cattle were pur- 
chased by J. Grant Glassco of Toronto 
who will use the females as a foundation 
herd for Santa Gertrudis in Eastern 
Canada. 

Four of the cows and calves sent to 
Glassco were from the ranches of Hayden 
Rucker, Sr., and Hayden Rucker, Jr., of 


Officials for Heart 0’ Texas 
Livestock Show Named 


EPARTMENT superintendents of 

the livestock show of the Heart O’ 
Texas Fair are well known in their 
respective fields. Announcements of the 
appointments were made by Othel Neely, 
general superintendent, and Ralph Rus- 
sell, livestock superintendent, as follows: 
Aberdeen-Angus — Superintendent, E. 

J. Wilson, Star Ranch, Morgan; assistant 
superintendent, Vernon Schmidt, Blue- 
bonnet Farm, McGregor. Brahman—Su- 
perintendent, Doyle Love, Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railway, Dallas; assistant su- 
perintendent, Royce McEver, Purina 
Mills, Waco. Charolaise — Superintend- 
ent, R. C. “Bob” Myres, Hamilton. Here- 
fords—Superintendent, R. P. Marshall, 
county agent, Falls County, Marlin; as- 
sistant superintendent, Thomas R. Jos- 
eph, Jr., Waco. Shorthorn—-Superintend- 
ent, A. H. Caraway, Golden Oak Farm, 
DeLeon; assistant superintendent, Clark 
Neely, Waco. Dairy Cattle—Omar Baum- 
hardt, Waco; assistant superintendents, 
Evans Reese, Waco, and Louis F. Lan- 
ders, Azle. Steer—Superintendent, A. B. 
Childers, Mart; assistant superintendent, 
M. S. Brooks, Jr., Waco. Lamb—Superin- 
tendent, Louis Lee, Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, Waco; assistant superin- 
tendent, Goodhue Eichelberger, Texas 
Power and Light Company, Waco. Swine 
—Superintendent, F. I. Dahlburg, Col- 
lege Station; assistant superintendent, 
Willis Chapman, Waco. Broiler Show— 
Superintendent, Tom Harper, farm edi- 
tor, News-Tribune and Times-Herald, 
Waco. Horse Show—Superintendent Ed 


Beggs, Oklahoma. The remainder of the 
cattle were from the Phillip’s herd. 

Glassco picked up the cattle at the 
Ki-He-Kah Ranch, where they were 
selected, classified and tested by L. J. 
Christian of the Santa Gertrudis Breed- 
ers International, who approved the ship- 
ment for export. 

All cattle included in the shipment 
were either certified purebred or were 
of certified purebred quality in the case 
of animals too young to classify. The 
shipment included cattle that had been 
raised in Northern Oklahoma and ac- 
climated to cold weather. 


Martin, rancher, Waco. Cutting Horse 
Superintendent, Dr. Jerry Millar, ranch- 
er, Waco. Superintendent of records will 
be Bob Welch, Swift & Company, Waco; 
assistant superintendent of records, R. G. 
Burwell, district agent, Extension Serv- 
ice, Stephenville. Arena Director—John- 
ny Watkins, radio farm editor, KLTX, 
Waco. Official Veterinarian—Dr. ' 
Christian, Waco. 


Sixth National Appaloosa 
Horse Show 


HE sixth National Appaloosa Horse 

Show closed its program at Quincy, 

Cal., August 14 with records set in 
every category. Horses from seven 
western states made up the 96 entries in 
the breeding classes and the 106 entries 
in the performance show. California 
breeders took home most of the first 
place ribbons in the show and two out 
of three of the grand championships. 

The grand champion stallion was 
American Eagle, owned and shown by 
Rhoma H. Cox of Riverside, Cal. Grand 
champion mare was Sunshine, owned and 
shown by Ben Johnson, Fruita, Colo. 
Top performance horse was Dusty, a 
mare owned by Mrs. Marilyn B. Waltz, 
Wheatland, Cal. Dr. W. P. Lehrer, Jr., 
from the University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho, was the judge of both breeding 
and working classes, and was assisted in 
the breeding classes by Claude J. 
Thompson, Moro, Ore. 

Beef pot-roast, meat for stew and 
brisket are less tender cuts and for that 
reason should be cooked to the well-done 
stage by braising or cooking in liquid. 








PICK YOUR NEXT BULL AT 
THE HOME OF BRANGUS! 
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This is Ch. Chicago, Grand Champion Bull at San Antonio in 1953 


At the Clear Creek Ranches you will always find the same top 
quality cattle that have won show ring honors and the praise of 
VISITORS ALWAYS breeders who came to the ““‘home of Brangus” to select bulls. At 
present we have a fine offering of bulls to show you and we extend 


WELCOME AT BOTH to you a cordial invitation to visit either ranch. 
Keep in mind the Northeast Oklahoma Brangus Breeders Sale 
at Vinita, October 3lst. We are consigning a group of our very 
best heifers, bred to some of our top bulls. Be sure to look them 
over carefully sale day ... they'll suit you! 


FRANK BUTTRAM @ DORSEY BUTTRAM 
RANCHES AT WELCH, OKLAHOMA AND GRENADA, MISSISSIPPI 


Charter Member, American Brangus Breeders Association 
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Association. Bill Simon, Cutting Horse Chair- 


NCHA APPROVED CUTTING HORSE CONTESTS | 22%. i, {vscstsseirtcrit 
Entry fee $50.00 added. Trophy buckle to win- 


ner. This show will be the Arizona Cutting 
"Toa National Cutting Horse As- September 6-7 18TH DISTRICT AGRICUL- Horse Finals. Judge: Punk Snyder. 


sociation has announced Association i nantes ata nize age ey ee September 19-20--FREDERICKTOWN WESTERN 

approved contests which will be held Tatum, Cutting Horse Chairman, P. 0. Box SADDLE CLUB. | Fredericktown, Ohio. Ken- 

during the fall months. Cutting horse 117, Purse $700. Entry fee $50.00 added plus re yg con ggy he batman, Turse 900. pln 

events which are to be held during Sep- ate ee Sr ioekaie Entries close September 19 and horses must 

tember and up to October 16 are as fol- ots NORTH CENTRAL TEXAS be on grounds by 8:00 P. M. the same day. 
AIR, Cleburne, Texas. H. Calhoun Cutting Judge: Clarence Frederick. 


lows: Horse Chairman. Purse $400. Entry fee $25.00 

September 4-6 CHEYENNE COUNTY FAIR added. Two go-rounds and finals 75%-25%. September 20-25 KANSAS STATE FAIR, 
& RODEO, Cheyenne Wells, Colorado. Ap- Six monies in go-rounds. Entries close 6:30 Hutchinson, Kansas. Approved by NCHA, also 
proved by NCHA, also by WSCHA. Byron P. M., September 7. NOTE: First go-round by Kansas Quarter Horse Association. Virgil 
Hudson, Manager. Purse $300.00 with $30.00 starts 7:30 P. M., Monday night, September Miller, Secretary. Cutting Horse Show Sep- 
entry fee added, Two go-rounds. 7. Judges: Volney Hildreth, Sr., and J. J. tember 24-25. Purse $300.00 with $20.00 entry 

September 4-5 — COLUSA COUNTY HARVEST Miles, Sr. foo added. Kntrics close September S- ae 
FESTIVAL AND HORSE SHOW, Colusa, Cali- September 10-11 SHASTA DISTRICT FAIR, must be on grounds morning September 24. 
fornia Approved by NCHA, also by PCCHA. Anderson, California. Approved by NCHA, Judge: Leonard Milligan. 
William 8. Randall, Secretary, Box 240. Purse also by PCCHA. Joseph J. Speer, Secretary, September 21-26 TRI-STATE FAIR CUTTING 
$250.00 with $50.00 entry fee added. $5.00 of- P. O. Box 605. Purse $250.00. Entry fee HORSE CONTEST, Amarillo, Texas. FE. D. 
fice charge. Judge: Dwight Stewart. $50.00 added plus $9.06 office charge. Entries Caskey, Chairman, Amarillo Building. Purse 


September 4-6 FORT WORTH HORSESHOE close noon, September 5. Judge: Wayne $2,000.00. Entry fee $50.00 added. Entries close 
September 21. Horses must be on grounds 


CLUB 5TH ANNUAL CHARITY HORSE Cutlip. 7 Py 

SHOW, Fort Worth, Texas. Mrs. Kitty Mims, September 12 — JACKSBORO QUARTER HORSE September 23. 

Secretary, Route 5, Box 198. Purse $250.00. SHOW, Jacksboro, Texas. M. C. Stamper, September 25 —- ELLIS COUNTY PUREBRED 
Entry fee $25, added. One go-round and finals. Chairman. Box 817. Jackpot Contest. Entry LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION CUTTING HORSE 
Five performances, Riders will be notified of fee $10.00 plus $2.50 office charge. Entries CLUB SHOW, Waxahachie, Texas. Approved 
working order after entries close. $5.00 stalls close and horses must be on grounds 7.30 P. M., by NCHA Mike Leonard. Chairman, Box 733. 
optional. Judges: Ralph Howe and Tom B. September 12. Judges: Sig Faircloth and Hardy Purse $150.00 with $30.00 entry fee added. 
Saunders. Tadlock. Also Novice Contest. $5.00 office charge. Free stalls on show 


September 4-7 ELKO COUNTY FAIR & LIVE- i a . ‘LOPE . grounds. Entries close September 25, 3:00 P. M. 
STOCK SHOW, Elko, Nevada. Approved by ey wereat Lag i ag and horses must be on grounds at that time for 
NCHA, also by PCCHA. James M. Olin, Man- Approved by NCHA also by PCCHA. A. G. go-round, Judges: Hardy Tadlock and T. C. 
ager, Box 648. Purse, $500.00. Entry fee Marquardt, Manager, Box 472. Purse $125.00. Jinkens. 
$30.00 added. Entries close 5:00 P. M. Sep- Entry fee $30.00 added plus $5.00 office charge. September 25-October 4 — AK-SAR-BEN 
tomber 3. Judge: Wayne Cutlip. Judge: James H. Woodyard. WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP RODEO, Omaha, 


September 5-4 ELLENBURG RODEO, Ellen- . i 8 . . 7 0 ; Nebraska. J. J. Isaacson, manager, 201 Pat- 
burg, Washington. Approved by NCHA, also by ee pine Aina, nie igygy iba on terson Building. Purse, $2,000.00. Entry fee 
NWCHA. Lauie Shelton, Chairman, 4th and NCHA, also by ’PCCHA. Earl Crain Manager $75.00 added. Entries close September 21. 
Main. Purse $400.00, Entry fee $35.00 added. P. O. Box 27, Carson City, Nevada. Purse Horses must be on grounds by 8:00 A. M., 
Entries close and horses must be on grounds $500.00. Entry fee $25.00 ‘added plus $5.00 September 24. Judges: H. Calhoun and one 
September 56. Two go-rounds, no finals. office charge. Entries close September 5. other. 

September 5-7 LION'S LABOR DAY RODEO, . 4 . —D a September 26-October 4 —- HEART O’ TEXAS 
Tilden, Texas. Approved by NCHA, also by September 19-20 — LEXINGTON PLUM-CREEK- FAIR AND RODEO, Waco, Texas. Othel M. 
STCHA. Charles Wheeler, Secretary. Purse ERS, Lexington, Nebraska. Approved by NCHA, Neely, Secretary, P. O. Box 3005. Purse $400.00 
$250.00. Entry fee $25.00 added. Entries close also by WSCHA. Jay Groom, Chairman. Purse with $25.00 entry fee added. Entries close 
noon, September 6. Judge: Bob Reagan. $1,000.00. Entry fee $50.00 added. Entries September 21. Horses must be on grounds 

September 6 — ANNUAL CUTTING CONTEST (08, And Horses must be on grounds Noon, = 19:99 A. M., September 26. Judges: Hardy 
AND JACKPOT ROPING, Chicago, Illinois. aki ’ Tadlock and T. C. Jinkens. 

W. L. Runzel, Jr., Manager, 4723-31 West September 19-20 PRESCOTT QUARTER ~ September 28-October 4 -—- KERN COUNTY 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois, Purse HORSE SHOW, Prescott, Arizona. Approved FAIR, Bakersfield, California. Approved by 
$100.00. Entry fee $15.00 added, by NCHA, also by Arizona Cutting Horse NCHA, also PCCHA. Lloyd H. Goad, Secre- 








Experienced, Expert Feeding The Largest Color Lithographers 


CATTLE — SHEEP — LAMBS ||| i he Southwest 


We are well equipped to feed and market your 


nea eens ncnrenetecniteed yotte Statlord=eLowdon 


Ideal Marketing Conditions 


Located near large mid-western central live- Company 


stock markets, where the top market price is FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


always assured. Less freight, less shrinkage. 


All sachin Mi a for PRINTERS 
attte and Sheep LITHOGR APHERS 
CAPACITY icc saver. OFFICE FURNITURE 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


GOVERNMENT APPROVED WOOL HANDLERS 


For information, phone, write or wire 


COURTHOUSE RECORDS 


PAUL BLOOD FARMS BOOK AND STATIONERY SUPPLIES 


Phone 191 MORRILL, NEBRASKA BANK STATIONERS 
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Here’ s HOW TO IMPROVE 


Monte Foreman’s 


Horse Handling Science 
Volume | and Volume Il 


both available now 


We are very pl d to ce that the third printing of 





Monte Foreman’s Horse Handling Science, Volume |, is off the 
press. The third printing was made in response to the great de- 
mand for this volume—even after we had sold our last copy of 
the previous printings. And again it is true that we do not have 
an unlimited supply of either Volume | or Volume Il. We urge 
all of you who want these outstanding books to place your 
orders now! 

The thirty expertly illustrated articles in these two volumes are 
a rich source of information and “know-how.” They are presented 
n “down-to-earth,” understandable language—giving you new, 
practical, helpful approaches to solving old handling and riding 


problems. 


Meese (4 rbrticles: 


Leads @ Saddling Up © Heads Down, Hands Down @ Heads, 
Hands, Horses and Humans @ Right and Left Leads @ Using Both 
Leads @ Curing Breaking at the Poll @ Pinching Bits @ Use 
Common Sense and Reasoning @ Head Placement @ Leg Work @ 


Stopping @ Changing Leads © Hind Quarter Work. 


Ad tn Volume 7 


ea) al 


Vee 16 4erticles: 


Backing Up © Hindquarter Control by Leg Aids © More About 

Aids and Leads @ Disuniting @ Schooling for Inside Turns @ Train- 

ing for Lighter Neck Reining @ Timing © One of the Flying 

Changes of Leads @ Trotting Into the Correct Lead @ Whirl on 

the Hindquarters © Hoss, Get That Head Down @ Head Handling 

by Hands @ The Give and Take of Hands ® Doubling and Spinning 
. and Why @ Stand to Get On © Balanced Stop 


A ta Volume 2 


ve’ 
yiluetr® 
P een 
Six 


Both Volume | and Volume II are attractive booklets containing the fas- 
cinating horse handling articles that have appeared in THE CATTLEMAN. 
Their “show-you-how” illustrations along with their practical information will 


aid old-timers or new, professional handlers or amateur pleasure riders. 


Price $1 each 
ORDER TODAY—Get extra copies for friends 


Special Book Dept., 
410 East Weatherford St. 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Send______.___..copies of Horse Handling Science Volume | 
Send_________§-_copies of Horse Handling Science Volume 1! 
a 


Address 





City 
Enclose cash or check or money order made out to Special Book Dept. 
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CUSTOM MADE 
$12 


(Any brim up to 4% inehes) 


Silver Belly, Light and Dark Tan, 
Light and Dark Brown, Black, White, 
Green, Maroon, Gold, Gray, Light and 


Dark Blue, Light and Dark Aqua, Tur- 
quoise, Skyblue, Red, Pink, Rose. 

Mention: Head Size, Color, Brim 
Width and Style. Also color of band and 
if eyelets are wanted. 


‘ o 
Gray’s Western Hats 
. 1432 8S. St. Mary's St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 











Prices on most styles: 


small children's 395 to 695 
boys and girls $695 to 1095 
ladies $1295 to 1795 
mens -1395 to 1995 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
OF COWBOY BOOTS 
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Purse $375.00 with $25.00 
entry fee added. $5.00 office charge. Fifty 
cents beddown fee. Entries close September 
15. Judge: Perry Cotton. 

October 8-11.--TRI STATE FAIR, Deming, New 
Mexico. Seldon Baker, Manager, Luna County 
Fair Association. Purse $300.00. Entry fee 
$25.00 added. Entries close 6:00 P. M., October 

7. Three go-rounds, subject to change. 

October 10-18 STATE FAIR OF TEXAS, Dal- 
las 10, Texas. Ray W. Wilson, Manager, Live- 
stock Department. Purse $2,000.00. Entry 
fee $50.00 added Entries close September 28. 
Horses must be on grounds by 8:00 A. M., 
October 16. Will be released 7:00 P. M., 
October 18. Judges: Alex Fambro and Hardy 
Tadlock. 

October 16-24 AMERICAN ROYAL LIVE- 
STOCK SHOW, Kansas City, Missouri. Ed 
Eggert, Manager, Livestock Exchange Building. 
Purse $1,500.00. Entry fee $75.00 added. Entries 
close September 23. Horses must be on grounds 
6:00 P. M., October 15. Judge: Charles Araujo. 


tary, Box 1142. 


Tyler Zebu Show and Sale At- 
tracts International Interest 


“ARLY indications received by the 
'4 secretary’s office of the Pan Ameri- 
can Zebu Association, located in San 
Antonio, Texas, indicates that a consider- 
able number of foreign cattlemen will 
attend the East Texas Fair in order to 
observe the Zebu Cattle Show and Sale 
scheduled to be held in Tyler, September 
14-19. A delegation of Cuban Zebu breed- 
ers, headed by Dr. Alberto Beguiristain 
of Sagua La Grande, Cuba, a director of 
the Pan American Zebu Association, will 
fly to Tyler on September 14. The Cuban 
cattleman will attend the board of direc- 
tors’ meeting of the PAZA, which is to 
be held in the Blackstone Hotel at 9:00 
a. m. on September 16. Their interests 
will also be centered on the judging of 
the Zebu Show, scheduled for the after- 
noon of September 16, and the Zebu Sale, 
at 1:00 p. m., September 17. 

A Colombian cattleman, already in 
Texas inspecting Zebu cattle herds, will 
be the special guest of the Zebu cattle 
association and the East Texas Fair. 
Carlos Osorio, a member of the Gallo & 
Osorio Cattle Company of Cartagena, 
Colombia, has been studying some of the 
outstanding consignments of Zebu bulls 
and heifers to be offered at the Tyler 
Zebu Sale, Osorio has recently indicated 
that “in Colombia the demands for Zebu 
breeding stock are now centered on the 
advanced type of Zebu being produced 
by the Pan American Zebu Association.” 





Junior and grand champion female at 
the Sixth American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Futurity, Lexington, Ky., was 
this senior heifer calf, Shadow Isle Black 
Jestress 2nd, owned by Ralph L. Smith, 
Chillicothe, Mo.—Phoio by American Ab- 


erdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association. 
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September 





Supreme champion in the 1953 Ameri- 
can Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Futurity 
at Lexington, Ky., August 7, was Home- 


place Eileenmere 375th, exhibited by 
Penney & James, Hamilton, Missouri. 
Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Orin L. 
James, Mrs. Orin James, Jr., Mrs. Gene 
Schubert, Herdsman Gene Schubert.— 
Photo by American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association. 


Winners in Sixth Annual 
Aberdeen-Angus Futurity 


) XHIBITORS from 21 states and Can- 
ada were represented at the sixth 
annual Aberdeen-Angus Futurity 

held at Lexington, Ky., August 6-7. Sev- 
enty-four exhibitors showed a total of 
329 cattle, the greatest ever to show at 
the Futurity and quality was the best 
ever. 

Penney and James, Hamilton, Mo., 
showed the senior and grand champion 
bull, Homeplace Eileenmere 375th, a son 
of Homeplace Eileenmere 999-35th, re- 
serve champion at the International in 
1950 and 1951. 

The junior and reserve grand cham- 
pion was Black Knight of Angus Valley, 
shown by Angus Valley Farms, Tulsa, 
Okla. He was sired by Black Peer 28th 
of Angus Valley. 

Ralph L. Smith, Chillicothe, Mo., 
showed the junior and grand champion 
female, Shadow Isle Black Jestress 2nd, 
by Prince Eric of Sunbeam and J. Gar- 
rett Tolan, Pleasant Plains, Ill., showed 
the senior and reserve grand champion, 
Queen Tolan, a daughter of Eileenmere 
1100th. 


Enclosed find a money order for $5.00, 
for a three-year subscription to The Cat- 
tleman. I received your introductory 
June, 1953, magazine. I would like to say 
thank you very much. It is well worth it 
for just the front fly of the reproduc- 
tion of “Aberdeen-Angus Cattle on the 
Range” by Orren Mixer. It is a real 
down-to-earth picture, simple but tells a 
whole story of real goodness and feeling. 
I received your publication and find I 
really have spent something that is small 
for so much. I am very much pleased 
and thank you again for all done on 
handling my subscription and will be 
waiting for my next issue and every one 
thereafter. I have real enjoyment out of 
it, best of information available. Thanks, 
fellows, friends, all that are connected 
for being able to bring this to my place. 
Please send it to address below. Jos. 
Anglovar, 1361 East 43rd St., Cleveland 
3, Ohio. 


SSS SASSSS AS SAAS 


HEADIN’ FOR 


E/ Fs 


PARDNER? 


Cattlemen are al- 
ways welcome at 
the Paso del Norte 
where real “Old 
West Friendliness” 
prevails. Conven- 
lently located down- 
town. El Paso’s 
only hotel with ad- 
joining garage. 

R. L. Miller, 

Manager 


¢ DRY AIR-CONDITIONED 


© GARAGE 
ADJOINING 


¢ 300 ROOMS 
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PEAR BURNERS 


WEED BURNERS 
HAND SPRAYERS 


TANK FLOATS 


Write for new catalog 


“, Za glA 


BURN Ee Fr 


5033 W. Commerce St. 


San Antonio 7, Texas 





Broil thick frozen beef steaks and pat- 
ties more slowly than defrosted ones, so 
that the meat will be broiled to the de- 
sired degree of doneness on the inside 
without being too brown on the outside. 
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Squeeky, owned by Doyle Saul, Kress, 
Texas, champion stallion of the Garza 
County Quarter Horse Show. 


Garza County Quarter Horse 
Show 


NQUEEKY, owned by Doyle Saul of 
Kress, Texas, was judged champion 
stallion of the Garza County Quar- 

ter Horse Show held at Post, Texas, 
August 15. Reserve champion stallion 
was Mr. Lard, shown by Jinkens Broth- 
ers, Fort Worth. 

Champion mare of the show was Dee 
Gee, owned by Wanda Harper of Mason, 
Texas. Pretty Day, owned by Joe Kirk 
Fulton, Lubbock, Texas, was judged re- 
serve champion. 

Winners by classes are as follows: 

Stallions Foaled in 1953: 1, Sonny Cuero, Ver- 
non Bradly, Clovis, N. M.; 2, Dumm King, Doyle 
Saul; 3, Entry, T. Waldhauser, Clovis; 4, Little 
Tom Dee, Darden, Anton, Texas; 5, Scooter Saul, 
Saul. 

Stallions Foaled in 1952: 1, Mr. Lard, Jinkens 
Brothers; 2, Taylor Jr., Williams, Cisco, Texas; 
3, Darks Leo, Don Long, Post; 4, Pecos Rainy 
Day, Don Richardson, Post; 5, Dusty Joe, Wood, 
Crosbyton, Texas. 

Stallions Foaled in 1952: 1, Town Crier, 
Curtner, Jacksboro, Texas; 2, L’Allegra, Saul; 
3, Jugadan, Hicks, Hale Center, Texas; 4, Lucky 
Don, Wood; 5, Golden D. Tom, Gilmore, Levelland, 
Texas. 

Stallions Foaled in 1950 or Before: 1, Squeeky. 
Saul; 2, The Rancher, Weathers, Snyder, Texas; 


Dee Gee, champion mare of the Garza 
County Quarter Horse Show. She is 
owned by Wanda Harper, Mason, Texas. 
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For DRESS 
For WORK 


Fashioned by Artists in Leather 


Work Boots and Saddles that are durable 
—Dress Boots and Saddles for the most 
fastidious — official Boot and Saddle 
Maker for World Championship Rodeos 
—Let Us Make Your Boots or Saddle. 


WRITE FOR ORDER BLANKS 


L. WHITE 


Goot and Saddle Shop 


2461 NORTH MAIN STREET 
FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 
Telephone MA-2323 
Artists in Leather Since 1886 


Breeder of Registered Hampshire Hogs 
SHIP YOUR 


CATTLE, HOGS 
AND SHEEP TO 





ROLAND JARY JOE MYERS 
BUCK WELCH EMMETT ALLEN 


FORT WORTH 
We Buy on Order 





The Cattleman is the best all around 
magazine I have ever read. I| don’t want 
to miss a copy, as I have been reading 
it for many years.—Gaines B. Preston, 
1120 N. 8th St., Longview, Texas. 





Comfort 
from the 


You don't have to break them in to feel 
comfortable in your new Hyer Boots! Hyer's 
exclusive boot lasts give you a boot that 
fits the contours of your foot . . . smooth 
and glove -like over the instep, with spring 
steel shanks under the arch for extra sup- 
port. Made of choicest materials and fully 
leather lined. Quality... even where it 
can't be seen! Try on a pair of Hyer Boots 
at your dealer's, or write: 


L C. H. Hyer & Sons, Inc. 


Dept. CM2, Olathe, Kans. 
Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 











“THE RANCHMAN” 
Oklahoma's Only Livestock and Rodeo 
Magazine — $2.00 a Year 
MRS. FERNE £. KING, Editor 
114% EAST 2ND TULSA, OKLA. 
Single Copy — 35« 
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3, Cuero, Smith, Clovis; 4, Jess Shubert, Wood; 
5, Chubby Dusty, Smith, Floydada, Texas. 

Get of Sire: 1, King, Jess Hankins, Rock- 
springs, Texas; 2, Chubby, Hooper, Kress; 3, 
Cuero Smith, Clovis. 

Geldings: 1, West Boy, Connell, Snyder; 2, 
Copper G., Harrell, Snyder; 3, Roanie G., Bessie 
B. Harrell, Snyder; 4, Lone D., Dee Kech, Post; 
5, Joy Mine, Woodruff, Shallowwater, 

Mares Foaled in 1953: 1, Mallie ye 
Smith, Floydada; 2, Entry, Vernon Bradley, 
Clovis; 3, Entry, Heber Stewart, Clovis; 4, Rita, 
Ralph May, Plainview; 5, Entry, T. Waldhauser. 

Mares Foaled in 1952: 1, Sister Gee, May; 2, 
My Do, Hodge, Post; 3, Black Jinks, Jinkens 
Brothers; 4, Fuzzy Luck, Creighton, Lamesa, 
Texas; 5, Miss Truly, Truly, Brownfield. 

Mares Foaled in 1951: 1, Pretty Day, Fulton, 
Lubbock ; 2, Red Dodie, Ditmore & Sons, Cisco; 3, 
Ft. Sumner, B. McMeans, Rule, Texas; 4, Bo 
Misdemeanor, Faye & Glenn, Bohannan, Frederick, 
Okla.; 5, Maec’s Miss Cole, Sims Taylor, Post. 

Mares Foaled in 1950 and Before: 1, Dee Gee, 
Wanda Harper; 2, Our Mona Lisa, B. Hart, Sny- 
der; 3, Gay Widow, Julia Reed, Meridian; 4, 
Georgia Brown, George Samson, Post; 5, Paddock 
Liza Jane, Paddock Ranch, Houston, Texas. 

Produce of Dam: 1, Copper G., Harrell; 2, Pon- 
dora, King, Wichita Falls, Texas; 3, West Boy, 
Connell, Snyder. 


Appaloosa Horse Show at 
Claremore, Okla. 

*JHE American Appaloosa Associa- 
tion and the city of Claremore, 
Oklahoma, were hosts to Appaloosa 

people from 14 states on August 1-2, who 

were in the city for the first meeting of 
breeders and owners of Appaloosa horses 
ever held in the cow country of the 

Southwest. 

M. T. McCormick of Tulsa, Okla., 
judged halter classes of the show that 
was held in connection with the meeting. 
Working classes, cutting horse contests 
and reining classes were also held. 

Grand champion stallion of the halter 
classes was Button B, owned by Elvin 
Blevins of Wynnewood, Okla. Hands Up, 
owned by Roy G. Wood of Chelsea, Okla., 
was judged reserve champion stallion. 

Laska, owned by Virginia Parsons of 
the Wine Glass Horse Ranch, Boulder, 
Colo., was judged grand champion mare, 
and A. P., owned by Bruce Vaughn of 
Vinita, Okla., was judged reserve cham- 
pion mare. Grand champion gelding was 
Appie, owned by T. B. Brown, Bradley, 
Okla 


Complete results of the show follow: 


Yearling Stallions Foaled During 1952: 1, 
Whistling Pete, Elvin Blevins, Wynnewood, Okla. ; 
2, Tascoas, Jack Mansfield, Vega, Texas; 3, 
Alger’s Chief, L. R. Alger, LaCrosse, Kansas; 
4, Alamosa, Jack Mansfield; 5, Feathers, L. R. 
Alger. 

Stallions Foaled During 1951: 1, Red Leopard, 
Fred Kanady, Plainview, Texas; 2, Choya, Marion 
Atkinson, Kenedy, Texas. 

Stallions 3 Years Old Foaled During 1950: 1, 
Button B., Elvin Blevins; 2, Big Ready, Cliff Me- 
Murtrey, Amarillo, Texas; 38, Panther, J. D. 
Davis, Anahuac, Texas; 4, Victorio, Cliff Me- 
Murtrey. 


Laska, grand champion Appaloosa 
mare at the Claremore, Okla., show, 
owned by Virginia Parsons of the Wine- 
glass Horse Ranch, Boulder, Colorado. 





WITH SAFE, 
LASTING, POSITIVE, 
ECONOMICAL 


STOCK - TOX 


CONTAINS TOXAPHENE 
Kills and controls Horn Flies, Lice and Ticks. 
Long-Lasting residue retards re-infestation 
and reduces Screwworm infestation. Stock- 
Tox makes a very stable emulsion with water 
— assuring even application. Get Stock - 
Tox at your dealer's today. 
C 4 Martin & Sons 
manufacture @ compiete 
line of livestock and poul 
try pharmaceuticals. Ask 


your dealer or write for 
information 





NOW PRICED 


FROM 


COMBINATION 
SAWS CLEAR 
LAND FASTER 
AND 
CHEAPER 


Self-propelled Model 


You can cut more timber and clear more land 
easier, faster and cheaper with the Model 14 
Combination Saw than with any other saw on 
the market, because it is self-propelled forward 
and reverse, and has plenty of power to drive 
a 40 inch blade with ease. The reverse feature 
alone is worth many times its cost because of 
time and labor saved. Cuts trees level with 
groged, clears on hillside or uneven land. 

Slade turns to any position by loosening two 
bolts. Positive control of blade and wheels at 
all times through finger-tip controls. 


Combination Saws Are Built in 5 Models 
From 2'/2 to 14 Horsepower 
And Are Priced From $159.00 Up 


There’s a model to fit your needs exactly, and 
to fit your pocketbook. Combination Saws are 
economical to operate and upkeep costs are low. 
Sawbuck table, retary weed blade, sickle bar 
mower, hay rake, dump cart, planter, cultivator. 
riding sulky and other attachments available. 
Has power takeoff. One of the most valuable 
machines on any farm. For full details on all 
models, get a letter or post card off today. 


COMBINATION SAW & TRACTOR CO. 
P. O. Box 820 U, Denton, Texas 





Barbecued beef is a dish with a south- 
western tang. Whether it be barbecued 
beef steaks, barbecued short ribs, bar- 
becued beef cubes or barbecued ground 
beef it is sure to be popular. 





ANXIETY 
HAefotal 
BREEDERS 


Plan Now to 
Attend Our 
ANNUAL SALE 
NOVEMBER 3 
North Platte, Nebr. 


Use Pure Strain Anxiety 4th Blood 
to Help Solve Your Breeding 


Problems 


ar > a i | 
P 


URE ANXIETY 4th Here- 
fords have proved through 
the years that they are the 
IMPROVING CROSS for all 


other strains of Hereford 





Marden 
duplex 


Brush Cutters 


and 


Weed Cutters 


Build Pastures 
From the 


Grass Roots 
Marden Manufacturing 


(ompany 


AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 
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Stallions 4 Years Old: 1, Hands-Up, Roy G. 
Wood, Chelsea, Okla.; 2, Quannah, J. D. Davis; 
3, Chief, Roy G. Wood; 4, Rex, T. F. Osment, 
Nowata, Okla.; 5, Cheetah, T. F. Osment. 

Fillies Foaled 1953: 1, May Day, Roy G. Wood; 
2, April Showers, Roy G. Wood; 3, Talala, Roy 
G. Wood. 

Yearlings Foaled During 1952: 1, Chiquita, Roy 
G. Wood; 2, Jolene, Roy G. Wood. 

Two-Year-Olds Foaled During 1951: 1, Dotty 
Palouse, Cliff McMurtrey; 2, Chocolate Drop, 
Cliff MeMurtrey; 3, Chief’s Pride, Cliff Me- 
Murtrey. 

Three-Year-Olds Foaled During 1950: 1, Laska, 
King Parsons, Wine Glass Ranch, Boulder, Colo. ; 
2, Lace Pantaloon, Mary Ellen Kennedy, Tulsa, 
Okla.; 3, Lady Bug, Cliff MeMurtrey, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

Four-Year-Olds or Older Foaled 1949 or Before: 
1, Ap, Brice Vaughn, Vinita, Okla.; 2, Susie Q, 
Roy G. Wood; 3, It'll Do, Roy G. Wood; 4, Rieka, 
Roy G. Wood; 5, Sugar Foot, Roy G. Wood. 

Geldings: 1, Appie, T. B. Brown, Bradley, 
Okla.; 2, Tiger Cat, Lee Simmons, Sherman, 
Texas; 3, Rex, L. R. Alger. 

Get of Sire: First place, out of Cherokee and 
owned by Jack Mansfield, Alamosa, Tascosa and 
Cortez; second place, out of Argo and owned by 
Cliff MecMurtrey, Big Ready, Chocolate Drop, 
Dottie Palouse. 

Produce of Dam: First place, all owned by 
Jack Mansfield, all out of Comanchero, Alamosa, 
Juan Vega, Montezuma; second place, all out 
of Electa, owned by Roy G. Wood and Cliff Me- 
Murtrey. 

Calf Roping: 1, Elvin Blevins, on Button B; 
2, T. B. Brown, on Appie; 3, Sonny Walter, on 
Freckles. 

Parade Class: 1, Tiger Cat, Lee Simmons, Sher- 
man, Texas; 2, Laska, Virginia Parsons, Boulder, 
Colo. 

Ladies’ Class: 1, Virginia Parson, on Laska; 
2, Mrs. Virginia Nottingham, Claremore, Okla., 
on Hands Up. 

Children’s Class: Split first four ways. 1, 
Laska, Virginia Parsons; 2, Blaze, Kenneth Price, 
Dallas, Texas; 3, Choya, Jim Tobe Atkinson, Ken- 
oe, Texas; 4, Dimples, Poppy McCormick, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Barrell Race: 1, It'll Do, Nadine Reagan, Chel- 
sea, Okla., 20 seconds; 2, Quannah, Wahnee Lipe, 
Claremore, Okla., 20.2 seconds; 3, Tiger Cat, Mrs. 
Helen Shore, Sherman, Texas, 21 seconds; 4, 
Hands Up, Mrs. Orville Nottingham, Claremore, 
24 seconds; 5, Freckles, Mrs. Viola Ebhardt, 
Claremore, Okla., 26 seconds. 

Cutting Horse Contest: 1, Hands Up, by Orville 
Nottingham; 2, Ap, Brice Vaughn; 3, Chief, Bill 
Murphy. 

Reining Class: 1, Hands Up, Orville, Notting- 
ham; 2, Ap, Bill Rodman, Vinita, Okla.; 4, 
Laska, King Parsons; 4, Quannah, J. D. Davis; 
5, Button B., Elvin Blevins. 

Grand Champion Stallion: 
Blevins. 

Reserve Stallion: Hands Up, Roy G. Wood. 

Grand Champion Mare: Laska, King Parsons, 
Wine Glass Horse Ranch. 

Reserve Champion Mare: <A. P., by 
Vaughn. 

Grand Champion Gelding: Appie, T. B. Brown. 


Button B., Elvin 


Brice 


First Western Angus Futurity 
SENIOR yearling Angus bull, River 
Mere BJ, owned by John Hershey 


of River Mere Aberdeen-Angus 

Ranch, Oildale, Calif., was crowned su- 
preme champion of the first annual 
Western Angus Futurity, held in con- 
junction with the Santa Rosa (Califer- 
nia) County Fair, July 31 to August 8. 

There were 165 head of registered An- 
gus cattle from five states in competition 
at the Futurity which took place August 
4. Western cattlemen claim this to be 
one of the top Angus shows ever held on 
the West Coast. The banquet was at- 
tended by more than 200 interested per- 
sons. 

Other winpers were: 

Grand champion female—Sun Valley & 
Var-Mar Angus Ranch of Hansen, Idaho. 

Reserve champion bull—El Tae Ranch, 
Valley Center, Calif. 

Reserve champion female 
Los Reyes, Selma, Calif. 


Hacienda de 


The homemaker can choose from over 
30 retail beef cuts in planning her menu. 
All of these cuts will be tender and juicy 
if properly prepared and are all high in 
nutritive value. 








KEIRSEY 
Tilting Chute 


THE COMPLETE 
CALF WORKING MACHINE 





(Pat. Nos. 2483909 & 2446769 and Pot. Pend.) 


* Will handle wildest calves up to 350 Ibs. 
* Brand on either side. 


* Swinging gate and leg spreader holds 
calf in position on table. 


* Durable metal construction. 


For further detailed information write or call 


KEIRSEY TILTING CHUTE 
ROY, NEW MEXICO 














Save Valuable Cows and Calves 
WITH THE COMBINATION 


E-Z CALF PULLER 


with detachable 
Ya Ton Hoisting Head 


Aids difficult birthing the natural 
way. Machined worm and gear 
provides even, steady pull. One 
man operated. Cow can stand 
or lie. Recommended by D.V.Ms. 
and leading livestock producers 
the nation over. 


FOR HEAVY LIFTING, 

wire stretching, detach the 

sturdy head for 2 ton 

hoist, wire stretcher, heavy 

pulling. Automatic tension 

holds load in any position, 

automatically. l= 

>... 

QS 

Write for Pictures, oN 

price, complete details 


on how to save calves, cows, foals...do heavy 
lifting with the modern E-Z Calf Puller. 


WESTERN SALES & SUPPLY 


4615 Washington 3t. Denver, Colo. 


Detach 
Head 
fora 

VY, Ton Hoist 
or Wire 
Stretcher 





EIGHTH ANNUAL PALOMINO 
AND 
QUARTER HORSE SALE 


Sunday, September 13, 1 o'clock 


Selling 42 head colts and broke horses registered 
or eligible to register. Palomino Horse Ranch, 
7% miles northwest Burwell, Nebr. Write for 
Catalog. 





Your brand is your coat of arms, but it is 
of little use unless it is recorded. 
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Texas Livestock Markets Review 


Price Range at Fort Worth, Houston and San Antonio During Past Month 


FORT WORTH Supplies of all 
classes of livestock 
on the Fort Worth Market during the 
first three weeks of August were less 
than for the same period last year. Re- 
ceipts of cattle and calves show only a 
small drop in numbers compared with a 
year ago, while sheep receipts were one- 
half the number received last year. 

Recent prices paid for most classes of 
livestock show declines compared with a 
month ago, especially in the cattle yards. 
Compared with a month ago, most 
slaughter steers, yearlings and heifers 
are 50c to $1.00 lower. Some heifers 
off more. Utility and commercial cows 
$1.00-2.00 lower, cutter cows steady to 50c 
lower and canners steady to 50c¢ higher. 
Bulls were $1.00-1.50 lower and slaugh- 
ter calves $3.00-4.00 lower. Most stocker 
and feeder calves and yearlings are $2.00- 
4.00 lower. 

Around 35 per cent of the mature of- 
ferings in the cattle yards this month 
were cows, largely canners and cutters. 
A large share of the remaining offerings 
were yearlings, these mostly unfinished 
yearlings that were suitable for pastures 
or feed lots; however, most of these light 
yearlings and heavy calves are moving 
on killer account, 

Commercial and good slaughter steers, 
yearlings and heifers turned recently 
from $12.00-20.00, with a few choice 
grades, $22.00. During the second week 
of August two loads high choice 1,033- 
lb. steers brought $24.00. Many of the 
steers at $17.00 down were grassers or 
cake on grass steers, including cutter, 
utility and low commercial yearlings 
from $8.00-13.00, 

Utility and commercial cows are sell- 
ing from $9.50-12.00, a few to $13.00. 
Canner and cutter cows were plentiful 
from $7.00-10,00. Cutter and utility 
bulls were reported from $8.00-12.00 and 
commercial bulls sold from $12.00-13.00. 

Good and choice slaughter calves 
crossed the scales recently from $13.50- 
16,50, with some earlier in the month 
to $18.00. Utility and commercial calves 
were reported from $9.00-13.00 and culls 
from $7.00-9.00. 

Stocker and feeder prices continue to 
sag, with recent sales of medium and 
good yearlings from $11.00-15.00. Early 
in the month good and choice grades 
moved from $15.00-18.00, and some 
choice steer yearlings moved recently at 
$17.00. Good and choice stocker steer 
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calves are going mostly from $14.00- 
18.00, with some choice grades earlier in 
the month to $19.75. Medium stocker 
calves are moving from $13.00 down. 
Stocker cows moved out from $9.00- 
$12.50, with some young cows at $13.00. 

Butcher hog prices on the Fort Worth 
market dropped sharply late last month 
and early in August, but upturns the last 
two weeks recovered most of this loss. 
Choice butcher hogs averaging 190-250 
Ibs. sold August 20th at $26.00 and 
$26.25 or 75c lower than a month pre- 
vious. Sows sold largely from $19.00- 
22.00. 

Prices in the sheep yards compared 
with a month previous show slaughter 
spring lambs selling $2.50 lower, slaugh- 
ter yearlings $1.00 higher, aged weth- 
ers $1.00 higher, slaughter ewes steady 
to 50ec higher and feeder lambs $1.50 
lower. Slaughter spring lambs topped 
at $23.00 early this month and good and 
choice grades turned recently from 
$19.00-21.00. Good and choice slaughter 
yearlings ranged from $14.00-17.00 and 
good aged wethers $9.00 and $10.00. Cull 
to good slaughter ewes cashed from 
$5.00-6.00. Most medium and good feed- 
er lambs are moving from $14.00-15.00. 
Over half of the killing classes in the 
sheep yards this month were slaughter 
spring lambs. 


SAN ANTONI Price reductions on 

virtually all classes 
of cattle were noted in trading on the 
San Antonio market during August. The 
exceptions were top grades of slaughter 
steers which were about steady and bulls 
which were steady to 50c higher than at 
the close of the previous month. Lower 
grades of slaughter steers were steady to 
$2.00 lower, most of the declines oc- 
curring in commercial grades. Slaughter 
yearlings were steady to $1.50 down, 
cows 50c-$1.00 lower, slaughter calves 
$1.00-2.00 down and stocker calves $1.00 
lower. 

Cattle receipts for the month were 
marked by increased shipments of grass 
steers and supplies of both cattle and 
calves during August were substantially 
higher than in August last year. 

Top sale in fat slaughter cattle for the 
month was a part load of high choice and 
prime around 860 Ib. heifers at $24.50. 
Good and choice lightweight steers scored 
$16.50-20.00. Loadlots commercial 1,350- 
1,400 lb. steers cashed at $12.50-15.00. 
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Jtility and commercial lightweight grass 
yearlings drew $11.00-14.00. 

Bulk of canner and cutter cows moved 
in a $7.00-9.00 spread. Odd head com- 
mercial cows reached $13.00 with utility 
going at $9.00-11.00. Utility and com- 
mercial bulls took $10.50-13.00, cutters 
down to $8.00. 

Few good and choice slaughter calves 
went at $15.50-19.00, but bulk of offer- 
ings were commercial to good selling at 
$11.50-15.00. Cull and utility calves rated 
$6.00-11.00. 

One lot high choice 425 lb. stocker 
steer calves turned at $17.00, bulk good 
and choice commanding $14.00- 16.50, 
with similar heifers going at $13.50- 
15.50. Mixed lots crossbred calves claimed 
$11.00-13.50. Medium young stocker cows 
turned at $9.00-106.00. 

In the sheep division, small lots utility 
to barely choice spring lambs appeared 
at $14.00-17.00, utility to good yearlings 
at $11.00. Good shorn aged wethers took 
$8.00-8.50, the bulk cull to utility aged 
sheep going at $4.50-6.00. Common to 
just good lightweight spring feeder lambs 
ranged $9.00-12.50. 

Medium and good Spanish type and 
Shorn Angora wethers took $5.00-6.00 
with the bulk common to medium nannies 
and wethers selling at $4.00-5.00. Bulk 
common and medium slaughter kids sold 
at $3.50-4.50 per head, few to $5.00. 
About 600 medium and good short An- 
gora stock wethers went at $6.00 per cwt. 


HOUSTON The demand for slaughter 


cows was broad during the 
past month, the bulk of the supply mov- 
ing out on the early rounds each day. 
Trading was generally slow for slaughter 
calves, but at times, the demand broad- 
ened and movement toward the scales 
was brisk. Stockers moved readily the 
first two weeks but trading was very 
slow toward the close of the month. 

A few lots of slaughter steers came 
to market but the bulk of the grown cat- 
tle supply was comprised of cows. Bulls 
were rather limited, the bulk being of- 
fered in small lots and individually. Good 
slaughter calves comprised a fair per- 
centage of the total calf count and some 
had sufficient finish and quality for 
Choice grade. The bulk of the stocker 
supply consisted of cross-bred and Brah- 
man type calves. 

The total salable receipts for the 
month amounted to approximately 5,800 
cattle and 22,900 calves showing  in- 





Central Markets The Oldest American System Where 


The OLD LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND EXISTS 


With Daily Livestock Supplies and Volume Competitive Demand 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO 
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CATTLE 
Night Phones: 
D. H. Lillywhite, AXMinister 12875 
Dale B. Lillywhite 
Oxford 43512 





tablished 1918 


D. H. LILLYWHITE COMPANY 


35 Years of Dependable 
Service at this Market 
Union Stock Yards 


LOS ANGELES 


Office Phone: Kimball 2248 


BONDED LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BUTCHER CATTLE 
Night Phone: 

Floyd Williams, Logan 2031 
Grady Moore, ony 4-9440 
HOGS AND SHEEP 
Robert Jones 








creases of 800 cattle and 6,000 calves 
over the previous month. During the 
corresponding period of 1952, 4,695 cattle 
and 15,216 calves came to market indicat- 
ing an increase of about 44% for the 
current month in comparison. 

With the increase in receipts, most 
classes suffered price declines. Good 
slaughter steers held steady but lower 
grades were off $1.00-2.00, slaughter 
cows declined $1.00-2.00, bulls were $1.00 
lower, slaughter and stocker calves were 
down $2.00. A few Good slaughter steer 
and yearlings went from $18.00-20.00, 
Utility and Commercial from $12.00- 
16.00. Utility and Commercial slaughter 
cows ranged from $9.50-12.00 and Canner 
and Cutter from $6.50-9.50. Cutter and 
Commercial bulls were quoted from 
$9.00-14.00. Good and choice slaughter 
calves sold in a range of $15.00-17.50 at 
the close with some lower prices being 
paid late in the month. Utility and com- 
mercial kind cleared from $9.00-14.00 and 
Cull from $7.00-9.00. Good whiteface 
stocker calves cashed at $13.00-14.00 
while Medium cross-bred and Brahman 
types were quoted from $10.00-12.00. 





Texas State Fair Promises 
Outstanding Horse Shows 


EATHER-PULLING performance 

classes packed with action, color 

and thrills will sparkle throughout 
an exciting series of horse shows at the 
1953 State Fair of Texas, October 10-25, 
Livestock Manager Ray W. Wilson prom- 
ises. 

“Top mounts and riders from all over 
the nation will compete in brilliant ex- 
hibitions of horse sense and horseman- 
ship during each of the fair’s three week- 
ends,” Wilson said. 

“Cash premiums of $10,910 have been 
posted for Quarter horses, Palominos, 
Shetland Ponies and in the open cutting 
horse contest. 

“Judges have been selected from the 
ranks of the nation’s most distinguished 
authorities,” he said. 

Those tough packages of dynamite, the 
Quarter Horses, will blast open the show 
the first weekend, October 10-11, with 
first and second go-rounds and finals in 
roping and cutting divisions. Reining 
classes are October 14, and halter classes 
October 16-18. 

Quarter Horse premiums total $3,840. 
Judges are T. C. Jinkens, Hughie Long 
and Percy Turner. Jinkens, Fort Worth 
breeder and nationally known rodeo en- 
thusiast, and Long, a Cresson breeder and 
rider, will judge roping, cutting and rein- 
ing classes for the American Quarter 


National High School Championship Rodeo Champions 


Champions of National High School Championship Rodeo, Rapid City, S. Dak., 
July 24-26. Left to right, standing: Mickey Wallace, Reno, Nev., girl’s sportsman- 
ship; Tiny Canfield, Richey, Mont., boy’s sportsmanship; Jim Mayo, Square Butte, 
Mont., hard-luck cowboy; Dan Fraser, Big Timber, Mont., dogging; Janora Johnson, 
Lovington, N. Mex., Queen; Karen Vischer, Carter, Mont., girl’s cutting horse con- 
test; Patty Haley Sturgis, S. Dak.; girl’s breakaway calf roping. Front row: Lloyd 
Pickett, Hardin, Mont., Brahma bull riding; Pete Fredricks, Elbowoods, N. Dak., 
bareback brone riding; Carol Buckli, Big Timber, Mont., all-round cowgirl, first 
barrel race; Kenney Carlson, Stockholm, S. Dak., all-round cowboy, first saddle brone 
riding; Cotton Kinney, Sulphur, La., boy’s cutting horse contest; Marlin Stephenson, 


San Angelo, Texas, calf roping. 


Horse Association. Turner, a Water Val- 
ley breeder and active association mem- 
ber, will judge halter classes. 

The open cutting horse contest and the 
cowboy range mount class will be held 
the second weekend, October 16-18. 

“All cutting horse performance classes 
have been planned to show the true 
ability of this remarkabie cow horse and 
to provide thrilling and educational en- 
tertainment for the audience,” Wilson 
said. 

Alex Fambro, a Breckenridge breeder, 
and Hardy Tadlock of Fort Worth, both 
recognized by the National Cutting 
Horse Association as outstanding au- 
thorities, will judge cutting horses, which 
will compete for $2,000 in premiums. 

Beautiful Palominos and graceful Shet- 
land ponies will take over the judging 
ring October 23 to open the third week- 
end of the horse shows. Judge Hughie 


Long will ration out $2,070 in premiums 
in the Palomino classes. 

Shetland Pony judge will be J. Parish 
Lewis of Pewaukee, Wisc. Lewis, owner 
of Bryn Avon Farm, is a_ nationally 
known authority on Shetland halter and 
performance classes. Premiums for the 
Shetland Show total $3,000. 


Johne’s disease, more commonly re- 
garded as a cattle problem, also affects 
sheep. A slow-spreading, undercover dis- 
ease of the intestinal wall, it can tem- 
porarily put a sheep producer out of busi- 
ness if allowed to go unchecked. 


I think The Cattleman is the dream 
magazine for all cattle lovers, though 
they may be poor and humble, yet with 
that desire to succeed and have that big 
herd some day.—C. M. Brabham, Port 
Arthur, Texas. 





DEPENDABLE SERVICE on CAKE, MEALand HULLS 


For Your Carload Requirements, Contact Us 


WESTERN FEEDERS SUPPLY CoO. 


118 LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BLDG.—Phone MA-1131—For Long Distance Coll NO-2134—FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


5. R. EDWARDS, President 


Established 1912 


FRED R. DAVIS, Vice-President-Monager 
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Texas 

Fall range and pasture feed prospects 
improved temporarily over much of the 
northwest as light to heavy July showers 
started grass in that drouth-stricken 
area. Pastures have greened up in parts 
of that country, but development was 
already checked as the blazing sun and 
winds took the moisture before grass had 
time to make much growth. Much addi- 
tional rain is needed over the entire 
northwest to keep new grass coming 
along and break the long-standing drouth. 
In the west, southwest and southern 
counties, July showers were too light to 
even temporarity ease the critical drouth. 
Ranges are bare, most surface stock 
water tanks are dry and stock was be- 
ing maintained with heavy supplemental 
feeding in that area, A large volume of 
drouth disaster feed was being delivered. 
July rains over east Texas kept range 
and pasture feed coming along and a good 
supply of green feed is generally avail- 
ms All range feed was reported at 64 
per cent condition on August 1. This was 
three points above the July 1 condition 
of 61 per cent but still 17 points below 
the average for this season of 81 per cent. 

Cows were in good condition and calves 
making excellent gains in east Texas 
where green feed was generally plentiful. 
In the dry western areas, however, cattle 
have shown some shrinkage in spite of 
heavy supplemental feeding. Many cows 
are thin in the south and southwest, with 
calves being weaned early to relieve cows. 
Practically no calves have been contract- 
ed for fall delivery but reports indicate 
northern feed lot operators are now 
making inquiries. Calf weights from the 
western dry areas will be very light but 
good big calves will move out of east 
Texas this fall. June cattle and calf rail 
out shipments plus slaughter totaled 
418,000 head compared with 204,000 head 
a year earlier. Total cattle and calf mar- 
keting during the first six months of 1953 
totaled 1,805,000 head compared with 
1,377,000 a year earlier. All cattle and 
calves were reported at 74 per cent con- 
dition on August 1, This is the same as 
reported a month earlier, but 11 points 
halow the 10-year average of 85 per cent. 

Ewes and lambs in the eastern Plateau 
country are coming through the summer 
in fair condition. In that area July rains 
started grass but more moisture is needed 
to keep it coming along. In the western 
Plateau and Trans-Pecos, most ewes are 
being maintained with supplemental feed. 
Lambs in that western area are light and 
some are being weaned early. Very few 
lambs have been contracted. Recorded 
marketing of sheep and lambs totaled 
966,000 head during the first half of 1953 
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compared with 669,000 head during the 
same period a year earlier. Unless heavy 
rains are received soon over the entire 
sheep country to revive grass, most 
ranchmen expect to further reduce foun- 
dation stock during the fall. All sheep 
were reported at 73 per cent condition on 
August 1 compared with 70 per cent a 
month ago and the 10-year average of 
82 per cent. 


Cattle Sales and Prices 


Where sex is not given on sale, excepting calves, 
the reference is to steers. As ““The Cattleman” 
goes to press several days before date of release, 
range conditions may have changed since these 
reports were made. 


AMARILLO—There has been very lit- 
tle shipping out of state since July 15th 
when the rains began. This country has 
had from one inch to 8 and 10 inches of 
rain in some places. Cattle are picking 
up and will be in good flesh or fat by late 
fall. Some wheat has been planted and 
there should be some good early wheat 
grazing. Health inspectors have re- 
ported several outbreaks of anthrax. 

Prices quoted are from sales rings. 
Cattle going to these auctions have 
slowed down in numbers. Two and three- 
year old heifers are selling 12¢ to 15e; 
dry cows, 9c to 14¢; cows with calves, 
$80 to $140; yearling steers and twos, 
14¢ to 17¢c.—N. H. Sweeney. 


BENJAMIN Singer & Brummett, 
Amarillo, sold 234 mixed calves to Roy 
Butler & Son, Bomarton, and bought 495 
Angus calves from D. D. Moorhouse, 
Lubbock. 

Dwight Key, Munday, sold 75 fat 
steers to Danny Whitehead, Lubbock. 

We have had good rains over most of 
the cattle country and prospects for 
grain and grass have improved. However, 
the demand for stocker and feeder cattle 
is slow and prices are lower. No trad- 
ing in land and lower prices are being 
demanded on pasture’ leases.—Chas. 
Moorhouse. 


BRYAN—This section of the country 


is in good shape. We have had a few 
scattered showers lately but no good 
rains in the last few weeks. The cattle 
that are moving are going to markets 
and local sales. Cattle prices are still 
low compared with other market prices. 
No range sales to report.—D. E. Flowers. 

CLARENDON—Very little trading in 
cattle at present. All of this section 
has had some rain—in some parts it has 
been light but most of the country has 
had ample moisture and grass is growing 


September 


good. Clarendon had five inches of rain 
recently. 

Prices quoted are asking prices: 
Steer calves, 18c to 20c; heifer calves and 
yearling steers, 16c to 18c; dry cows, lle 
to 124%c; cows with calves, $140 to $150. 

—-A. T. Jefferies. 

GEORGE WEST—No sales except to 
markets. We still have had no rain— 
everyone is feeding and cattle are hold- 
ing up fairly well—Leon T. Vivian. 


GRAHAM—tThe only sales that have 
been made in this section since last re- 
port have been through local sales rings. 
We had from one and a half to three 
inches of rain recently which covered 
most of this section. This country is in 
better shape than it has been in for 
some time and cattle are in good shape. 
—D. T. Flowers. 

HEBBRONVILLE—H. H. Thompson, 
San Antonio, bought 200 aged cows from 
Bill MeMurry, Hebbronville; 450 mixed 
salves and steers from Howell McCamp- 
bell, Hebbronville; 130 mixed calves from 
Benny Esherlman, MHebbronville; 100 
cows from the Jones Ranch, Hebbron- 
ville; 45 steers, cows and bulls from 
J.T. and J. H. Dinn, Bruni, and 40 mixed 
calves from Dennis McBride, Realitos. 

We have had no rain since last report 
and the range is in drastic condition. 
Cattlemen have been moving their cattle 
or sending them to market. 

Market prices compare with 
major markets.—Jack H. Mims. 


other 


HIGGINS—tThere has been no cattle 
trading. This section needs rain badly. 
There will be some feed raised but the 
dry weather is hurting it. Most of the 
wheat ground is ready for fall planting 
and if we can get some fall rains we 
should have some wheat pasture.—R. B. 
Tyson. 

HOUSTON—Have heard of no range 
sales and cattle are selling through stock 
yards and auction sales. Part of this 
country has had showers and some parts 
are dry. Ranges that are not ever 
stocked have plenty of grass.—G. O. 
Stoner. 

LIBERTY—-Most of this country is in 
good shape. Rice farmers have started 
harvesting their crops, with good yield. 
The price on cows and bulls is steady, 
but calves have dropped since last re- 
port. Top calves are selling for 17c at 
local markets, otherwise they are down. 
—Buck Eckols. 











More Than 20 Years of Dependable Livestock Loans to the Livestock Producers of Texas 
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RANCH LOANS « 


1512 Kirby Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


H. W. WESTBROOK, Loan Correspondent 
McBurnett Building. San Angelo, Texas 








LUBBOCK—Brad Miller, Louisiana 
and California, sold 169 steer calves to 
J. B. Smith, Pawkuska, Okla., and 
shipped 168 heifer calves to his ranch at 
Nowata, Okla. 

D. D. Moorhouse, Lubbock, bought 218 
Angus calves from Dick Preston, Eldo- 
rado; 166 from Jack Canning, Eden; 58 
from Will Loveless, Eden; 71 from E. S. 
Myer & Son, Sonora; 108 from Myer & 
Phillips, Barnhart; 74 two-year-old 
steers from Dwight Key, Munday; 230 
Angus calves and 68 one- and two-year- 
old Angus steers from Sol Meyer, San 
Angelo; 44 steer yearlings from W. A. 
Millar, Seymour; 165 from Paul Roney, 
Jermyn; 100 from Frank Huckabay, 
Jacksboro; 35 from Robert Hormel, 
Megargel; 200 mixed calves from J. L. 
Birdwell, Lubbock, and sold 200 mixed 
calves to Ray Butler, Bomarton. 

We have had some scattered rains but 
most of this country is dry.—J. W. 
Drace. 

MARFA—J. W. Espy, Ft. Davis, 
shipped six cars of yearlings to Cali- 
fornia feed lots. 

Turkington Bros., Letts, Iowa, bought 
4 ears of calves from Wm. Allison, 
Marfa; 3 cars of calves from Lawhon & 
Thompson, Marfa, and 3 cars from 
George Mimms, Marfa. 

Mrs. Thomas’ Ranches, Marfa, shipped 
2 cars of calves to Texas L. S. Mkt. 
Assn., Fort Worth, and sold one car of 
yearlings and calves to E. W. Nicodemus, 
Lubbock. 

We have had some rains since the mid- 
dle of August but they were very spotted 
and most of this country is still extreme- 
ly dry. Some early calves are being 
shipped but so far very few calves have 
been contracted for fall delivery.—Cecil 
Rourk,. 

ODESSA—Morris Cooper, Midland, 
bought 230 cows and calves from Paul 
Slater, Odessa, and 209 mixed calves 
from Cowden Bros. ., Midland. 

J. L. Johnson Est., Fort Worth, sold 
225 mixed calves to Don Martin, Sey- 
mour. 

Scattered rains and government feed 


few weeks. The areas that have had 
some rainfall are of not estimated value 
for fall and winter grazing. 

Steer calves are selling 14¢ to 
heifer calves, 14¢c to 17¢; dry cows, 9e to 
12c; cows with calves, $90 to $135; 
yearling steers, 14e to 16%4c.—George L. 
Brown. 


18c; 


QU ITAQUE John Martin, Quitaque, 
shipped 25 mixed yearlings to sales ring 
at Amarillo. 

Warren Merrill, Floyd County, shipped 
36 cows, calves and yearlings to Ama- 
rillo, 

E. K. Hulsey, Tulia, shipped one truck- 
ae of dry cows to the Kansas City mar- 
cet. 

Curt Martin, Matador, sold 27 pair of 
cows and calves and one bull to O. C. 
Payne, Quitaque. 

The rain has been pretty general in 
this country, varying from one to five 
and six inches. Since the rains grass 
and late feed are growing and most of 
the ranchers have plenty of tank water 
now. A lot of wheat will be planted for 
grazing. 

A few bunches of calves have 
contracted across the country. 
calves are selling 18c to 20c; heifer 
calves, 17¢ to 19¢c; dry cows, 9c to 12¢; 
cows with calves, $120 to $150; yearling 
steers, 13c to 17¢.—Maynard Wilson. 


SAN ANTONIO—No range sales in 
this district to report. <A lot of cattle 
are being sent to the San Antonio mar- 
ket each week on account of the drouth. 
All classes of cattle range from very 
thin to half fat, with a few fat cattle 
being received. Good, general rains are 
all that will help conditions in this sec- 
tion.—J. E. Hodges. 


been 
Steer 


SWEENY—Most of the coastal areas 
have had quite a bit of rain. Cotton and 
rice harvest are keeping most of the peo- 
ple in that section busy. A lot of rice 
straw and hay have been baled in the 
past few weeks. Flies and mosquitoes 
are still causing a lot of damage to small 
calves and also to grown cattle. We have 








Standard of 
Excellence 


Head — Broad; face short. 
Hump — Ample in size, di- 
rectly on top of shoulders, 
moderate in thickness. 
Back and Loin — Broad and 
level from hump to hooks. 
Rump — Long, wide, nearly 
level. 
Thigh — Broad, 
and deep. 
Legs — Moderately short, 
straight and squarely 
placed. 


qi: BA AMERICAN 


BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA @¢ 2, TEXAS 


thick, full 





HOUSTON 





Prevent tracking of disease from one 
farm to another. Visitors and salesmen 
can bring in a livestock infection on their 





have slowed sales of cattle in the past 





FORT WORTH 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
ST. LOUIS" 





HOME OFFICE, FORT WORTH 


clothing or shoes. 


SAN ANTONIO 





KANSAS CITY 
HOUSTON 


CATTLE-HOGS-SHEEP 


Fifty years of satisfactory service to livestock producers on six major markets is your assurance that 
you, too, will be satisfied. Just “CALL ON CASSIDY” the next time you plan to ship livestock 
to market. We’ll be glad to serve you. 
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LIVESTOCK LOANS x 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


JNO. 8. BROWN, President 





Our record of 32 years of uninterrupted service to CATTLEMEN and SHEEPMEN 
covers periods of high as well as low prices. 


AGRICULTURAL -LIVESTOCK FINANCE CORPORATION 


JNO. C. BURNS, Vice-President 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


W. E. FITZHUGH, Secretary 














For Your Crossbred 


BRAHMAN CATTLE 


Come to Bay City 


In The Heart Of The Gulf Coast 
Cattle Country. Stocker Calves, 
Yearlings, Stocker Cows, 


Rodeo Stock 


* 


GULF COAST 
COMMISSION COMPANY 


Auction Every Thursday 
Private Sales Daily 
Phones 8824 3610 


Bill Bolling Billy Holt 





Antipyrine, a drug formerly used by 
the medical profession to reduce fever, 
has now been adapted by scientists of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
determine the fatness of live cattle, 
sheep and hogs. 





some good calves going to market but the 
stocker type cattle have had no demand 
in this area. The average run of cattle 
is going to the auction sales. 

Steer calves are selling 14¢ to 16%e; 
heifer calves, 16c to 20c; dry cows, 8c to 
lle; cows with calves, $75 to $125; twos, 
lle to 13¢e.—Leonard Stiles. 


TAHOKA—We have had a few spotted 
rains in this section. Cattle are doing 
good on the pastures and the weeds that 
came up after the rains. Cattle sales 
ure slow. 

Steer calves are selling 14c to 16e; 
heifer calves, 12c to 13c; dry cows, $70 
to $80; cows with calves, $90 to $110; 
yearling steers, 16¢ to 17c.—B. L. Parker. 


VICTORIA—We have had a few scat- 
tered showers and range conditions in 
this district are fair but we need a good 
rain. A lot of cattle have moved to auc- 
tion sales and prices have not been good. 
Stocker cattle have been too cheap— 
stocker calves sold for 9c to 13¢ and 
cows, 6c to 9c; good, choice fat calves 


sold 15¢ to 19c. There have not been 
very many cows and calves and they 
brought only $60 to $80 a pair. Most 
of the cattle that are moving are going 
to slaughter. 

Cotton ginning in Victoria County is 
running well ahead of last year’s pro- 
duction at this time, but early cotton is 
believed the reason. If we have good 
weather, next week will finish most of 
the cotton picking.—Lester Stout. 





Narcisso R. Montalvo, cattleman and 
Zebu breeder of Monterrey, Mexico, has 
been selected by the Pan American Zebu 
Association to serve as official judge of 
the Zebu Cattle Show to be held as a 
part of the East Texas Fair in Tyler, 
September 14th-19th. Montalvo, one of 
northern Mexico’s outstanding cattlemen, 
has served as an official of the Union 
Ganadera Regional de Nuevo Leon, a lead- 
ing state cattle association in the re- 
public. He formerly headed this cattle- 
men’s association as president, and then 
served for a number of years as its sec- 
retary, and presently serves on the board 
of directors. 





Winners in Junior Rodeo at Post, Texas 


Photo by Dub Everett, Snyder, Texas 


Winners in the 
Junior Rodeo held at 
Post, Texas, August 
13-15 shown here 
from left to right 
are Clifton Smith, 
Tell, Texas, calf rop- 
ing; Jimmy Bush, 
Fort Worth, Texas, 
cutting horse con- . 
test; Sherry Price, 
Addington, Okla., 
champion all-around 
cowgirl and first in 
girls’ barrel race; 
Delvin Fluitt, Post, 
Texas, kid pony ride; 
Bill Watts, Andrews, 
Texas, champion all- 
around cowboy and 
first in bareback 
brone riding; Joe 
Collier, Wichita 
Falls, bull riding 
and Monty Griffin, 
Lamesa, first in flag 
race. 








CATTLE 
Stanley M. Breitweiser 
Home Phone TOpaz 2-6973 





STANLEY M. BREITWEISER, Pres. —- ED BEARD, Vice Pres. — G. B. BARRY, Treas. — CARL WALLIN, Sec’y. 


CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO. 


UNION STOCK YARDS, LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 


“LIVE SELLERS OF LIVESTOCK” ~° 


Bonded for Your Protection 


Local and Long Distance Office Phone JEfferson 1166 
CATTLE 
Ed Beard 

LUcas 2723 


CATTLE 
G. B. Barry 
NOrmandy 2-5258 


CATTLE 
Frank Elliott 
JEfferson 8646 


HOGS and SHEEP 
Carl Wallin 
ATlantic 4-6382 
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C. C. MARRETT, See’y-Treas. 


National Livestock Commission Company of Texas 


FORT WORTH STOCKYARDS, TEXAS 


1888 — SIXTY-FIVE YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SALES AND SERVICE — 1953 


Southwestern Local & Long Distance Phones MA-3124 and MA-3125 


CATTLE - SHEEP - HOGS 


Pleas Ryan and Ben Lotspeich, Cattle; Bill Few, Calves; George Jones, Hogs; Everett Cooper, Sheep 





STATE FAIR OF TEXAS 


This Gigantic Exposition Will Open Its Gates October 10 


RADITION-smashing, action and 

drama-packed farm, cattle and horse 

shows are in store for 2,500,000 ex- 
pected visitors to the 1953 State Fair of 
Texas, October 10-25, in Dallas. 

Modern in every detail, sparkling 
with entertaining and educational ex- 
hibits, the 68th edition of the nation’s 
largest annual fair boasts of everything 
from the best of Broadway’s musical 
comedies to a scientific solution for the 
state’s vicious water-shortage problem. 
Attendance last year totaled 2,387,140. 
That record is expected to be shattered 
by the giant 1953 exposition. 

Sights to see in ’53 will include Ethel 
Merman and George Murphy in a two- 
and-a-half hour musical revue of singers, 
dancers and comedians in the air-condi- 
tioned auditorium. 

Ice Cycles of 1954 will present “Brig- 
adoon” as one of ten big production num- 
bers. The Aut Swenson Thrillcade will 
give a spine-chilling, dare-devil perform- 
ance in front of the grandstand. 

Down on the Million-Dollar Midway 
Mile, there will be something for every- 
one from the kiddies to grandpap and 
grandma: Roller coaster laughs and 
thrills, a splash of romance in the giant 
carousel’s sobbing organ, Ferris wheels 
that roll against the sky and scores of 
other dizzy, breath-taking rides. 

Great Britain’s newest sensation, the 
Rotor, will be the Midway’s featured ride. 
Another European importation will be a 
series of colorful fountains, the “Dancing 
Waters,” that caper rhythmically in a 
kaleidoscopic aquatic ballet. 

The Sensational Kays and the Aerial 
Alcidos will take the high spotlight twice 
daily in the free dangling, death-defying 
Magnolia Sky Revue. For visitors inter- 
ested in the exotic, there’ll be a spectacu- 
lar street of sideshows, complete with 
traditional barkers and shills. 

That 52-foot-long, lean and _ lanky 
“Tex”—the towering figure of a typical 
cowpoke—will stand at the crossroads of 
the fair and smile a prairie-wide wel- 
come to visitors. 

On opening day, Saturday, October 10, 
the University of Texas and the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma will tangle once more 
in their ancient football feud. It will be 
telecast over a coast-to-coast hookup as 
the nation’s “Game of the Day.” 

Three other Cotton Bow) games will 
include SMU-Rice on October 17, Mid- 
western-National University of Mexico, 


October 12, and Wiley College-Prairie 
View A&M on October 19. 

In its 1953 Pan-American Livestock 
Exposition, October 10-21, State Fair 
will present 28 breeds in a distinctively 
new type of cattle show. 

Smashing stock show tradition, Pan- 
American will go a step beyond the ideal 
breed type exposition. The huge exhibi- 
tion will be a powerful bid to make State 
Fair the gateway to the vast, untapped 
cattle markets in Mexico and other Cen- 
tral and South American countries. 

Serving as judges, the most dis- 
tinguished livestock authorities in the na- 
tion will award $63,535 in premiums to 
breeders and exhibitors of beef and dairy 
cattle, swine, sheep, Angora goats and 
horses during Pan-American. 

A new Pan-American lounge, interpre- 
ters and other facilities have been added 
to State Fair for the convenience of 
Southwestern cattlemen and Central and 
South American visitors. 

A sweeping change in the time cattle 
are shown—from the usual three or four 
days to the entire length of Pan-Ameri- 
can—will give each exhibitor the oppor- 
tunity to show his stock to more than 
2,000,000 persons. 

Pan-American’s climax will swell into 
a dramatic, colorful, educational and en- 
tertaining Parade of Champions at 8 p.m., 
Thursday, October 15. For the first time 
the exciting parade will include the top 
animals of all breeds. 

Pan-American’s judging program calls 
for Brahman and Santa Gertrudis cattle, 
Southdown and Suffolk sheep and Duroc 
and Berkshire swine on October 12; Here- 
ford and Holstein cattle, Hampshire and 
Shropshire sheep and Hampshire, O.I.C., 
and Yorkshire swine, October 13. 

Aberdeen-Angus and Guernsey cattle, 
Delaine-Merino and Rambouillet sheep 
and Poland China and Chester White 
swine on October 14; Shorthorn and Jer- 
sey cattle, Angora goats, Spotted Poland 
China swine and grand champion barrow 
classes on October 15. 

Junior dairy show, October 19; junior 
Milking Shorthorn and open Milking 
Shorthorn shows, October 20; junior 
sheep show, October 21; junior pig and 
junior fat and commercial steers shows, 
October 22, and the Negro boys’ pig show 
on October 23. 

Separate from Pan-American’s open 
shows, the junior livestock events offer 
an additional $15,801 in premiums for 


Future Farmers and 4-H club boys and 
girls. 

In its horse shows, State Fair has plan- 
ned a dazzling series of leather-pulling 
performance classes during which top 
riders and mounts of the Southwest will 
compete for $10,910 in cash premiums. 

Quarter Horses will take over the op- 
ening week-end, October 10-11, with first 
and second go-rounds and finals in rop- 
ing and cutting divisions. 

Quarter Horses, cutting horses and 
cowboys will whoop it up for the enter- 
tainment and excitement of visitors dur- 
ing the second week-end of the fair. 

The open cutting horse contest will 
begin on October 16, continue through 
the second go-round the next day and 
sweep into the finals on Sunday, Oct. 18. 

Quarter Horse halter classes will fall 
on October 16 and continue through the 
next day. Finals in the Quarter Horse 
reining classes have been set for Oct. 18. 

Palominos and _ Shetlands will go 
through their paces during the last week- 
end of the fair, October 23-25. Halter and 
performance classes for both breeds will 
begin on Friday. 

State Fair makes another daring break 
with tradition in its 1953 presentation of 
“Agriculturama,” a brilliant farm show 
cast on three-dimensional stages to por- 
tray with color, sound, mechanical anima- 
tion and live animals the progress and 
promise of agriculture in the Lone Star 
State. 

Splashed with romance, touched with 
genius and executed with a bull’s-eye in- 
sight, Agriculturama taking as its 
theme “Water for Texas”—-analyzes and 
boldly proposes a solution for the state’s 
waste-water and water-shortage prob- 
lems. 

A complete exological education in it- 
self, Agriculturama opens with a huge, 
3D central exhibit in which Mother Ni - 
ture, with her weather-making equip- 
ment, demonstrates the water cycle that 
annually gives the state 362,100,064 acre 
feet of rainfall. 

Constructed by more than 100 top 
scientists and technicians of the Texas 
A&M College system in cooperation with 
State Fair officials and artists, the sec- 
ond unit of the central exhibit illustrates 
how the enormous annual waste of rain- 
fall in runoff and on brush and weed 
plants can be saved by proper land man- 
agement, substitution of range grasses 
and crops for weed plants, re-use of in- 
dustrial water and the proper construc- 
tion of reservoirs and dams. 

Complementing Agriculturama and the 
Pan-American Livestock Exposition will 
be the largest farm equipment display 
and the most practical range grass nur- 
sery in the Southwest. 











USE AA BULLS 


FULL-BLOOD SIRES WILL IMPROVE YOUR HERD 


if you ere breeding Brohmans they will eas Be breed type. If you ore crossbreeding they will increase your 
hybrid vigor. Come to see us. 


William States Jacobs, Jr., 1603 Sterling Bidg., Houston 2, Texas 
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HEREFORD SALES SEPTEMBER 1953 OCTOBER 1953 NOVEMBER 1953 DECEMBER 1953 
: ‘ st : Sm TT VW T.e & MTWTEeF S $:4:.T-W.t:7 SMTWTF S 
Sept i--Lee M. Smith Dispersal, Claremore, 1 4 ‘2 6 a 2 6 . £8 £3 
. pe Okla ies . 6 78 9 WT Hite §$ 6€ Fé 8 9 10 11 12 13 14/6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Sept. 7-8—Ken P. Williams Estate, Bonne Terre, 143 44 15 16 17 18 19/]11 12 13 14 15 16 17] | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21/1/13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
; Mo. i a 20 21 22 23 24 25 26) 118 19 20 21 22 23 24] |22 23 24 25 26 27 28|}20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
Sept. 14-—KEast Texas Hereford Assn., Tyler, Texas. 27 28 29 30 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 2 27 28 29 30 31 
Sept. 17-—-Hereford Heaven Assn Feeder Calf Rn ge ee ha anne 
Sale, Ardmore, Okla 
Sept. 19-Johnston Square Bilt Herefords, Fol- 
; som, N. M : JANUARY 1954 FEBRUARY 1954 MARCH 1954 APRIL 1954 
Sept. 23-26—-Nance Hereford Ranch Disp., Canyon, ca Tw tit SMTWTES SMTWTES SMTWTES 
Texas ' 2 243 6 Ma a Re ae ae 
Sept. 40-—Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, | 3 4 § “6 7 8 9117 8 9 10 11 12 131] 7 8 9 10 13 12 13] | 4 é7485% 
Fy: yo. h. M Ok! 10 11 12 13 14 15 161114 15 16 17 18 19 20) 114 15 16 17 18 19 20] |11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
Oct. 2-8—Robberson Ranch, Mustgng, Okla. 17 18 19 20 21 22 23)|21 22 23 24 25 26 27/|21 22 23 24 25 26 27/ |18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
Oct, 3 Gopdatpe County Hereford Assn., Se- 24 25 26 27 28 29 30) 128 aoe ae ‘ 28 29 30 31 sae 25 26 27 28 29 30. 
guin, Texas 1 Par ate: | ae Seer ees | Pee a Ge pe. 
Oct. %&—Cirele H Ranch, Winona, Mias. _ 
Oct. 6—Thorp Hereford Farms, Britton, 8. D. 
Oct. 6—Magie Empire Hereford Assn., Tulsa, MAY 1954 JUNE 1954 JULY 1954 AUGUST 1954 
Okla. J ; ST - Fee es hh TST FS i i ee ee Ss MTW Ss 
Oct. &—Meadowlawn Farm, Paris, Texas d 1 ee : as a ae ay ae ae ee. 
Oct. 9—Derrick Hereford Ranch, Cushing, Okla oe yee eae Se toe fe 47 8 9 20 11 92 ¢ § 6 $6.35 8 91011 12 13 14 
Oct, 10-—Northeast Texas Hereford Assn., Dain- 9 10 11 12 13 14 15] 513 14 15 16 17 18 19] ]11 12 13 14 15 16 17] 915 16 17 18 19 20 21 
gerfield, Texas ; 16 17 18 19 20 21 22) |20 21 22 23 24 25 26] ]1@ 19 20 21 22 23 24||22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Oct. 12—Ken-Mar Ranch, Attica, Kans 23 24 25 26 27 28 29) 127 28 29 30 25 26 27 28 29 30 31] 429 30 31 
Oct. 18—Bennie Wilson, Berciair, Texas. 30 31 
Oct. 19—Bryan County Hereford Assn., Durant, 
Okla ‘ . 
Oct, 20 ote Mexico Hereford Assn., Clovis, Dee. 3—Dellford Ranch, Eldorado, Kans. Oct. 26—Texas Polled Hereford Assn., Texarkana, 
Oct. 26-26—Mill Iron Bull Distribution, Estelline, Dee. 4 een ae a ee Nov. 21 Hi-Plains Polled Hereford Assn., Clovis 
Texas. peageey? OV. —", . weeeee SA ’ 
‘eo . hitend Dec. 5-—Blanco County Hereford Breeders, John- N. M. 
nb ay?. lh ee ae eee I oe Se: anes. 7 h. Wich Fell Dec. 12—National Western Polled Hereford Assn., 
t. 26 “Hereford F > Te ec. 7—Bridwe ereford Kanch, Wichita Falls, Denver, Colo. 
Oct 31 Cirele oe Ry “Morris. Tih Texas. Jan. 11, 1954 “Halbert & Faweett, Miller, Mo. 
Ni 4—South Texas Hereford Asen Sale Bee- Dec 9—Western Oklahoma Hereford Sale, Clin- Jan. 18—Malone Ranch, Meridian, Miss. 
—s ville. Texes aes , bee oe. ica s ali cal Jan. 22—Double E Ranch, Senatobia, Miss. 
Jn ee eh . : Jee. 9 ohn F. Goodnite Sons, Sardis, Miss. Jan. 25—-Brown Count Polled Hereford Assn., 
Nov 3 pasiety Hereford Breeders, North Platte, Dec. 10—Cravens Ranch, Oklahoma City, Okla. =p atl - Hhng - pane 
, p nt . Dec. 10--Greenbelt Hereford Br. Assn. Sale, Feb. 15—Circle M Ranch, Senatobia, Miss. 
wiles cs ~~ go a Rene SS Childress, Texas. Mar. 1—Spring Lake Ranch, Tupelo, Miss. 
Nov, 6 Ps nd wera, Mc mel Assen Mineral Dec. 11—-Lowery Hereford Ranch Bull Sale, Loco, Mar. 3—-Panola-Tate Calf Sale, Senatobia, Miss. 
. ‘ Wells enna ste —- o Okla. June 7—Panola-Tate Calf Sale, Senatobia, Miss. 
Nov. 6—Stan-De Ranch, Watova, Okla. Dee. 12 Rievetond iuyeets Range Bull Sale, Ard- ANGUS SALES 
ov. 7-—C K Ranch, Brookville, Kans i te Dec. 14—Central Oklahoma Hereford Br., Okla- ' nae : 
Nov. 7 Yn —— mei Br. Roundup Sale, homa City, Okla. Sept. 2--Feeder Calf Sale, San Angelo, Texas. 
iladewater, Texas. . - " : ‘ i Sept. - « -C i i 
Nov. 9-10-—Sunflower Futurity, Hutchinson, Kans. —_ 7 was ee ee ee — — eee wee See 
Nov. 10—Arkansas Valley Hereford Assn., Rus- Assn., Big Spring, Texas. : Sept. 11—Feeder Calf Sale, Fredericksburg, Texas. 
sellville, Ark. chal Jan. 9—Concho Hereford Assn., San Angelo Sept. 19—-Licata-Dunraven Angus Sale, San An- 
Nov. 1l--Freeman & Graves, Pulaski, Tenn. _ Texas. ‘ tonio, Texas. 
Nov, 12 Revita! Area Hereford Assn., Austin, Jan. 11—A. H. Karpe, Greenfield Hereford Ranch Sept. 22-23—National Show & Sale, Hutchinson, 
12 OM ely eee Sale, Bakersfield, Calif. ans. 
Nov. 12 Hil M. exico eTSrOre sen., Jan. 12—-Par-Ker Ranch, Chelsea, Okla. Sept. 25—Feeder Calf Sale, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
, Raton, N. M. f Jan. 27—Ellis County Hereford Br. Assn., Shat- Oct. 1—Texas Aberdeen-Angus Assn. State Sale, 
Nov. 12—John O, Fowler, Huntsville, Ala. tusk. Okie. Waco, Texas. 
Nov. 18—Chas. F. Moore, Dyersburg, ‘Tenn. ‘ Jan. 29—S. E. New Mexico Hereford Assn., Ros- Oct. 3—Feeder Calf Sale, Abilene, Texas. 
Nov. 18—-Hammon Hereford Ranch, Wichita Falls, wall. 0. i Oct. 6—Mid-Texas Aberdeen-Angus Assn., Ste- 
Texas. : ; Feb, 11—Southwest Oklahoma Hereford Br., Law- ; phenville, Texas. ; i 
Nov. 14—-Weber Hereford Farm, Bartlesville, ton, Okla. ‘ Oct. 7—Capital Area Aberdeen-Angus Assn. Reg- 
Okla. He ik i City Feb. 11—-Cedar Lane Farms, Greenville, Miss. istered Calf Sale, Austin, Texas. 
Nov. 16—-Woody Hereford Ranch, Kansas City, eb 12—Beckham County Hereford Br. Assn., Oct. 12—Crestview Angus Farms, Celeste, Texas. 
Oe Her ica pee Sayre, Okla. Oct. 13—-North Central Texas Aberdeen-Angus 
Nov. 17--One Stop erefore sen., Lavington, Feb. 17—Breeders Opportunity Sale, Pawhuska, Assn., Nocona, Texas. 
oa B Wichit Okla. Oct. 15—Ridglea Angus Farms, Dickson, Tenn. 
Nov, 11~—FenneQesehems Mevetor’ Br. Winks Ped. 89-—W. B. Glifoll & Co., Tallulah, Le. Oct. 23—Louisiana Angus Assn., Delhi, La. 
alls, Texas. Ser ag . ; nal ei ee ‘ eR peeranigiy ae : a mt . 
Mon. 10-RitA Slew Denes ‘SMevetoréd: Ace. fale, Feb. 24 em Hereford Breeders, Amarillo, Oct. 27 ae James Cow & Calf Sale, Ham 
Cleburne, Texas. » a : 4 2 . . 4 rh : . - 
2 - . " Feb. 27—Birdwood Farm, Charlottesville, Va. Oct. 28—Registered & Commercial Angus Female 
Nov. 19--Magic “ee. Range Bull Sale, Paw- Mar. 10—Cirecle H Ranch, Winona, Miss. Sale, Enid, Okla. 
huska, Okla. : Mar. 17-—-MW Larry Domino 43rd Club, Green- Nov. 2~—Southwestern Regional Angus Sale, 
Nov. 19-—-Shortgrass Hereford Assn., Roosevelt, ville, Miss. Tulsa, Oxia. 
‘ ‘ Okla. . , Mar. 22—-King Herefords, Canton, Miss. Nov. %3—Quality Prince Sale, Stillwater, Okla. 
Nov. 20 “Montague County Hereford Br., Bowie, Mar. 23-—-Mississippi Hereford Assn., Jackson, Nov. 9—Luther T. McClung, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Texas. : Miss. Nov. 10—Black Gold Angus Farm, Robert Lee, 
Nov. 21 ‘Brownwood Hereford Sale, Brownwood, Mar. 29-—-Magic Empire Spring Sale, Hugo, Okla. Texas. 
Texas. May 18—Magic Empire Four State Sale, Joplin, | Nov. 11—Brook-Shahan Sale, Brady, Texas. 
Nov. 23-24-—-Texas Hereford Roundup, Fort Worth, Mo. Nov. 27—J. Garrett Tolan, Pleasant Plains, Il. 
Texas. ™ ~ — = - Dec. 9—Moore Bros., Joe Lemley, Herman Allen 
Nov. 28—-Hardy Grissom Ranch, Abilene, Texas. POLLED HEREFORD SALES Buil Sale, San Angelo, Texas. 
Nov. 30--West Texas Hereford Breeders, Abilene, Sept. 15 (night)—Four E Ranch, Topeka, Kans. Dec. 11—Hill Country Angus Sale, Fredericksburg, 
Texas, Sept. 26—Central Texas Polled Hereford Assn., Texas. 
Dec. 1-—Sweetwater Area Breeders, Sweetwater, Clifton, Texas. Dec. 14 Red River Angus Assn. Range Bull Sale, 
Texas. Oct. 2—Panola-Tate Calf Sale, Senatobia, Miss. Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Dec. 2-—-Coleman County’ Breeders, Coleman, Oct. 14—-Fairway Farms, St. Augustine, Texas. Jan. 23, 1954—Ralph L. Smith, Chillicothe, Mo. 
Texas. Oct. 17—O’Bryan Ranch, Hiattville, Kans. Jan. 25—-Sunbeam Farms, Miami, Okla. 
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Sale—December 11 
90 Two-Year-Old Bulls 
30 Heifers 


LOCO, OKLAHOMA 
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LOWERY HEREFORD RANCH 


Sale—December 11 
90 Two-Year-Old Bulls 
30 Heifers 
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. 26—Angus Valley Farms, Tulsa, Okla. 
. 18-—-Hays Ranch, 77 Ranch, Kerrville, Texas. 
. 19—-Essar Ranch, San Antonio, Texas. 
. 20-—-M & L Ranch, Burnet, Texas. 
Mar. 2-—-N’.. W. Oklahoma Assn., Enid, Okla. 
Mar. 3-—-S. E. Oklahoma Assn., Antlers, Okla. 
Mar. 11--O K Angus Assn., Blackwell, Okla. 
Mar. 15--Ames Plantation, Berrybrooks Farm, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. 
Mar. 16—Oklahoma Angus Assn., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Mar. 22--Southern Oklahoma Assn., Ardmore, 


Okla. 

April 12-—-Wichita Mountain Angus Sale, Lawton, 
Okla. 

April 22—-Oklahoma Angus Assn. Spring Female 
Sale, Muskogee, Okla. 


SHORTHORN SALES 


Sept. 18—Texas Shorthorn Breeders Sale, Tyler, 
Texas. 


BRAHMAN SALES 
Sept. 17—PAZA Sale, Tyler, Texas. { ¢ ‘ 
BRANGUS SALES rw " a 
Oct. 31—N. E. eders Assn., . 
m8 diag gan memes Benelere damm A. W. Thompson G. H. Shaw W. S. Britten Chas. Corkle Gene Watson 
' Lincoln, Neb. Monroe, Ia. College Sta., Tex. Norfolk, Neb. Hutchinson, Kan. 
SANTA GERTRUDIS SALES Auctioneer Auctioneer Auctioneer Auctioneer Auctioneer 


. 10—King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 
. 1l—Santa Gertrudis Heifer Sale, San An- 
gale ern NET MORE wou 
. 14—East Texas Santa Gertrudis Assn. Con- Te ET 
signment Sale, Renner, Texas. 


conse at *-) NATIONAL 
Sept. 4--T. F. Abbott, Fort Worth, Texas. BS 


Sept. 17—Cedardell Farms, Plano, Ill., and The For Dates, Rates or Further 
Oaks Farm, Barrington, IIl., Arabian a ’ 


Horse Dispersal. Sale at Missouri Arena } Information Address 
Stable, St. Louis, Mo. > wre . 1 
King Ranch Quarter Horses, Kingsville, Tommy Godwin O. R. (I ete) PETERS¢ IN, Mgr. O. R. Peterson 
Texas. Ponca City, Okla. F " Fort Worth, Tex. 
“ity. ort Worth, Texas Sales Mana 
1p § ger 
GENERAL canteen 


Sept. 4-6—-Fort Worth Horseshoe Club Horse 1208 Burk Burnett Bldg. Phone EDison-4015 
Show, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Sept. 12—-Jacksboro Quarter Horse Show, Jacks- 
boro, Texas. 

Sept. 14-19-—-East Texas Fair, Tyler, Texas. 

Sept. 23-26—Ellis County Livestock Horse Show a ‘ | ——— a 
and Rodeo, Waxahachie, Texas. € | | HEREFORD 


Sept. 26-Oct. 1—-State Aberdeen-Angus Show, 
: . Waco, Texas. C. D. (Pete) Swatfar AUCTIONEER 


Sept. 26-Oct. 4—Heart O’ Texas Fair, Waco, ” Selling Herefords 
Texas. , Livestock Auctioneer Exclusively 

Oct. 3—17th Annual Field Day, Southern Great ' Sales Management 
Plains Field Station, Woodward, Okla. 1111 S. Pittsburg Service 

Oct. 3-9—Magic Empire Hereford Show, Tulsa, TULSA, OKLAHOMA Jewett M. Fulkerson 
Okla. - " 

Oct. 4—Sonoita Rodeo, Sonoita, Ariz. Phone 6-1679 LIBERTY. MISSOURI 

Oct. 10-25—Pan American Livestock Exposition, l Soo Aa shh He dedhen ten 
Dallas, Texas. 

Oct. 12-17—-Mississippi State Fair, Jackson, Miss. 

Oct. 16-25—-American Royal, Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. ates ee en eee Ex posi- COMPLETE AUCTION SERVICE i HAMILTON JAMES 


Nov. 2-3-—-South Texas Hereford Show and Sale, 


Secvilie,. Tones. TENT, BLEACHERS, AUCTION a i SD iiiietids Mais 


Nov. 28-Dec. 5-—-International Live Stock Exposi- “WZ ) . TD 
‘ tion, Chicago, III is BLOCK, RING, PA SYSTEM a) Sell your livestock the profit- 


Il. 

Dec. 8-9-——Western Okla. Hereford Show and Sale, ¥ = — ome D obey now 
Clinton, Okla. jate. 

Jan. 5-9, 1954——Arizona National Live Stock SPEIGHT AUCTION SERVICE NEWTON s ILLINOIS 

] 15 gene: Bien» Ariz. Stock St D 1082 Erie, Fort Worth 12, Texas Pale Phones — 

Jan. 15-24—Nationa estern Stock Show, Den- Mifice 2-5334; Res. PE-3245 
or. an Phone LOckwood 5209 4 

Jan. 29-Feb. 7—Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Feb. 8-14—-Houston Fat Stock Show and Live- —— ” 
stock Exposition, Houston, Texas. ee I sell satisfactorily for others; 


Feb. 12-21—San Antonio Livestock Exposition, San os ee ; i A. W. (Ham) Hamilton 


Antonio, Texas. 7 
Feb. 22-27—-Amarillo Fat Stock Show, Amarillo, PUREBRED 


Feb, 28.28 “San Angelo Livestock Exposition, San ¢ 4 Livestock auctioneR | LLOYD A. OTTEN 


612 Jefferson St. Regi ; 
LEWISBURG, W. VA. egistered Auctioneer 


AUCTION SALE Clovis, Now Maxien — Phone S289 
Cattlelogs | AUCTIONEER | 


WH’ HELDENBRAND Wah | jj. RAY SIMS 
JOHN WALLACE 4:9; WE | All Breeds, Big Tents ond { z AUCTIONEER 
1197 Blerence St. & Fort Werth, Terres YP All Equipment Delivered s I will be happy to work for 


To Your Sale you, too! Write, wire or phone 
25 YEARS SUCCESS me at Belton, Mo. 


Livestock Photographer y Box 516 Oklahoma City 


Fully equipped staff to serve you. 
Make your dates EARLY. 


R. W. (BOB) SHIRER Your brand is your coat of arms, but it is of little use unless 


210 Westport Rd. @ JE-2275 it is recorded. 
Kansas City, Mo. 






































I can do the same for you. 




















PIO LILI L POLO LLLILLLLODOOLOD®D 
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COLORADO’S “RANCH BEAUTIFUL” 


A paying ranch in the lovely Elk River 
Valley near picturesque Steamboat Springs, 
in a region famous for: high-quality cattle 
and sheep; excellent trout fishing and big 
wame hunting; glorious scenery; winter 
sports, 3,678 acres of deeded irrigated and 
mountain pasture land. Abundant water 
from 1'% miles of Elk River, a fine trout 
stream flowing thru ranch. Small streams 
and springs. Annual precipitation 22 to 25 
inches. Ideal climate. Altitude 7000 feet. 


Exceptional improvements, all in fine 
condition, Owner's varnished-log home, on 
high knoll overlooking valley and mair 


ranch, is supplemented by log guest and 
servant houses, garage and horse barn. 
Ranch headquarters includes foreman’s 10- 
room log house, other houses, 60x100 horse 
barn, 260-foot stock shed and ample ac- 
cessory structures. Ranch also has another 
complete set of improvements and a well- 
built summer cow camp. 


For profitable operation in one of Colo- 
rado’s finest scenic and sports areas, a 
finer property would be hard to find. Ask 
us for pictures and detailed information, or 
send for our latest list of ranches for sale. 


VAN SCHAACK LAND CO. 


624 17th St., Denver 2, Colo. 


Phone AComa 1661 




















FOR SALE IN THE SOUTH PARK REGION OF COLORADO 


Circle V Bar Ranch 


A Fully Equipped 7000-Acre Operating Ranch 
in a Private Valley 10,000' High in the Rocktes 


A private valley as beautiful as any- 
thing in the West and a charmingly 
furnished, completely modern ranch 
house are the extra elements which 
add personal appeal to this practi- 
cal operating ranch. It is estimated 
that the carefully maintained land 
will summer 750 head and winter 
400. Excellent irrigation; fine hay 
meadows and mountain pastures, 
all fenced and cross fenced. South 
Park hay is famous for nutritive 
value. 

Buildings include barns with 275- 
ton hay capacity, 2-bedroom guest 


house, manager’s house, machine 
shops, etc. Only 1% hours from 
Denver and Colorado Springs. 
Offered, with furniture and equip- 
ment, including 3 tractors, jeep, 
wagons, saddles, etc. Property 
C-70525. For illustrated brochure, 
ask your broker, or 


PREVIEWS nc. 


The Nationwide Marketing Service 
723 Corornavo Buioc., Denver 2 © KE 4922 
231 S. LaSatyie St., Cuicaco 4 e AN 3-7189 
900 Wicsuine Bivp., Los ANceLEs 17 © MA6-1451 


BOSTON @ NEW YORK @ PALM BEACH @ PHILADELPHIA @ SAN FRANCISCO @ PARIS 


























September 


« CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING + 


Rates 12 cents per word; minimum 10 words 
per insertion. Cash should accompany order. 


WE WILL SELL SILAGE HAY 
GRAIN AND SOYBEAN MEAL 


We will have available this fall approximately 
4,000 tons of sorghum silage to sell to someone 
interested in moving 800-900 cattle to our land, 
forty miles north of Memphis, Tennessee, for a 
five-month period from November 1 to April 1. 
We have all the necessary facilities to feed this 
silage and will sell on basis of so much per ton 
fed in bunk daily, with the cattle owner furnish- 
ing protein meal as he desires. We also have large 
supplies of milo, maize, grain and hay. The Mem- 
phis livestock market, with Armour and Wilson 
and several independents, is only forty miles away. 
Land for this project is sand burn adjoining levee, 
so mud will not be a hazard. If you are interested, 











please contact: 


MR. HUDSON WREN, 
FARM MANAGER 


LEE WILSON & COMPANY, 
WILSON, ARKANSAS 


STOCK RANCH-—~14,000 acres, 10 sections of 
deeded land on home ranch, 12 sections deeded 
land in foothills giving adequate grazing summer 
and winter. Running water on every section. Lo- 
cated 20 miles east of Livingston, Park County, 
Montana. Seven miles from railroad and post 
office. Some oil activity—all rights intact. Has 
excellent stand of commercial timber. Good hunt- 
ing and fishing. Complete set of modern buildings 
with beautiful new ranch-type home. Direct power 
line. 275 acres in hay and grain. Sufficient year- 
round grazing for seven to eight hundred head of 
cattle. Peterson-Dewing Agency, 115 West Callen- 
der St., Livingston, Mont. 

18,000-ACRE STOCK RANCH--5,000 acres deed- 
ed, 11,000 acres state leased, cost 20 cents per acre 
per annum, 2,000 acres private lease. Located south 
central Colorado, two modern houses, ample sheds 
and corrals, 150 acres irrigated, REA and mail 
route, free bus to grade and high school, watered 
from wells, three of them flowing; tanks and irri- 
gation ditch. Price $90,000 for deeded leased as- 
signed. Terms can be had. J. F. Huggins, Hugo, 


| FOR SALE by Owners: 
Outstanding Cattle Farm 


266 rolling acres in one block, intensely fertile 
dark loam, natural limestone, 30 inches top soil, 
never affected by drouth, no overflow, 245 acres 
tillable, will raise 100 bu. corn to acre. 70 acres 
now in corn (on share basis), balance Kentucky 
bluegrass ; one acre will maintain cow 9 months a 
year. Will right now pasture 160 head. Good 
buildings, well fenced, never failing springs. 
Beautiful woods pasture with large walnuts and 
sugar maples. 9-room, hand-made brick Colonial in 
magnificent setting. 

One of the finest farms in the Midwest, it is 
the type seldom offered on the market—for sale 
only because of owner's illness. $450.00 an acre. 
References and further details to interested par- 
ties. No shoppers, please. 86 miles north of St. 
Louis. 


Mr. and Mrs. Minor C. Kelly 


Kellydale Farms 
Louisiana, Mo. Phone 6116 R2 


SOUTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA 


Large and smal! ranches. Improved and unim- 
proved. Priced $5.00 to $60.00 per acre. 45 inches 
annual rainfall. Low cost per animal unit. Large 
tracts grassland for lease. 


ODELL C. OLSON 


Licensed Broker 

P. O. Box No. 71 Antlers, Okla. 

1,439 ACRES, over 800 improved pasture with 
two complete sets of modern improvements plus 
4 other houses. On two state roads, 44% mi. county 
seat in West Central Arkansas. Abundant water 
supply from tanks and river. Will carry and pro- 
duce feed for 500 units. Price $90,000, cash or 
terms, by owners. Bernard Church, Rt. 1, Dan- 
ville, Ark. 


Additional Classified on Pages 213-214-215 
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“TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSN. 


410 EAST WEATHERFORD, FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 


OFFICERS 


ROBERT 4] KLEBERG, JR... 


JOE G. MONTAGUE 
CHAS. A. STEWART 


First VICE-PRESIDENT 


Boao ae! SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


.. TREASURER 

__SECRETARY- GENERAL MANAGER 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
ATTORNEY 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde 
Holman Cartwright, Dinero 
W. T. Coble, Amarillo 
Bryant Edwards, Henrietta 


R. M. Kleberg, Corpus Christi 


Claude K. McCan, Victoria 
Jay Taylor, Amarillo 
C. E. Weymouth, Amarillo 
Ray W. Willoughby, 

San Angelo 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


C. K. Boyt, Devers 
A. E. Gates, Laredo 
Ewing Halsell, San Antonio 


Richard King, Corpus Christi 
Roy Parks, Midland 
G. R. White, Brady 


A. C. Jones, Beeville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Tobin Armstrong, Armstrong 
S. C. Arnett, Lubbock 
H. G. Barnard, Tulsa, Okla. 
Jno. M. Bennett, Jr., 
San Antonio 
John Biggs, Vernon 
Lee T. Bivins, Amarillo 
E. S. F. Brainard, Canadian 
J. S. Bridwell, Wichita Falls 
Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde 
R. A. Brown, Throckmorton 
W. W. Brunson, Lubbock 
D. Burns, Guthrie 
Bob Cage, Eagle Pass 
G. R. Canada, Anahuac 
John S. Cargile, San Angelo 
Ben H. Carpenter, Dallas 
John Catto, Jr., San Antonio 
David S. Combs, Marathon 
J. F. Combs, Beaumont 
Hal Cooper, Fort Supply, 
Okla. 
Fred Craddock, Pawhuska, 
Okla. 
H. Mason Crocker, Brady 
Mit Dansby, Bryan 
Cameron Duncan, Freer 
Joe B. Finley, Encinal 
H. A. Fitzsimons, 
San Antonio 
Jack Frost, Dallas 
Albert E. Gates, Laredo 
H. P. Guerra, Roma 
O. C. Hadden, Ponca City, 
Okla. 
Furd Halsell, Fort Worth 
L. B. Hapgood, Henrietta 
Newton Harrell, Claude 
R. H. Harris, Jr., Uvalde 
J. J. Helm, Antlers, Okla. 
Ed | Heringa, Albuquerque, 


Fred A. Hobart, Pampa 
E. C. Houghton, Romero 
Edgar Hudgins, Hungerford 


Harry Hudgins, Sherman 
W. W. Jones, Corpus Christi 
Cleave Kerr, E] Paso 
Richard Kleberg, Jr., 
Kingsville 
H. L. Kokernot, Jr., Alpine 
W. J. Lewis, Jr., Clarendon 
Reese B. Lockett, Brenham 
Howell McCampbell, 
Hebbronville — , 
J. C. McGill, Alice 
Carter McGregor, Jr., 
Wichita Falls 
C. T. McMurtry, Clarendon 
J. P. Maddox, Colorado City 
Jack Mansfield, Vega 
Tom Masterson, Jr., Truscott 
H. H. Matthews, 
Fort Stockton 
Joe B. Matthews, Albany 
L. M. Mertz, San Angelo 
Penrose Metcalf, San Angelo 
Joe C. Mitchell, Marfa 
Norman Moser, DeKalb 
Thos. M. O’Connor, Refugio 
J. G. Phillips, Jr., 
West Columbia 
T. J. Poole, Jr., Bay City 
Foy Proctor, Midland 
F. B. Pyle, Sanderson 
Watt Reynolds, Fort Worth 
M. H. W. Ritchie, Paloduro 
Joe M. Robinson, Richmond 
Wayne Rowe, Lawton, Okla. 
J. W. Sartwelle, Houston 
Johnnie Schwartz, Fort Worth 
Howell Smith, Wichita Falls 
W. G. Swenson, Stamford 
Lafayette Ward, Jr., 
San Antonio 
W. R. Watt, Fort Worth 
Leo J. Welder, Victoria 
W. W. White, Mason 
Harrie Winston, Snyder 
F. R. Wulff, Jr., Brady 





FIELD INSPECTORS 
Warren Allee, Box 454 
Ben F. Anderson, Box 775... 
H. C. Anderson, Jr., 1276 Ave. B... 
George L. Brown, 2001 N. Sam Houston St.. 


J. W. Drace, 3707 23rd St.. 

C. L. Eckols, Box 181 ani 
D. E. Flowers, 303 Robertson... 

D..7. Flowers, Box 291... 

J. T. Hamby, Jr., Box 1004.. 

J. E. Hodges, 137 Grapeland... 

T. E. “Pete” Howell, 711 W. Seminole 
A. T. Jefferies, Box 92 . 

J. W. Luman, Box 1210 

Jack Mims, Box 201.......... 

B. L. Parker, Box 786....... 

Travis Peeler, Box 303... 

H. O. Porter, Box 483. 

Jesse J. Roberts, Paso del Norte Hotel ‘oes 
Coy Rosenthal, Box 364... a7 PaEN 
C. C. Rourk, Box 973...... 

J. L. Stewart, 3733 W. 7th St... 
Leonard Stiles, je Se 

G. O. Stoner, Box 254......... 

L. K. Stout, 1908 East Guadalupe 

N. H. Sweeney, Box 1053....... 

Leon T. Vivian 


Carrizo Springs 
~-Pawhuska, Oklahoma 
: ...Beaumont 
.... Odessa 


..... San Antonio 
Marlow, Okla. 
Clarendon 
_Borger 
: “Hebbronville 
_Tahoka 
~ Kingsville 
.....Brady 
hobs .E] Paso 
Antlers, Okla. 
: Marfa 
Fort Worth 
Sweeny 
_.Houston 
Victoria 
.. Amarillo 
George West 
Quitaque 
MARKET INSPECTORS 
{H. M. Moore, Jr., Box 1461 
lJ. V. Waldrop, 1025 S. 16th St. 
{Walter King, Box 502 
iMrs. Lila King, Office 
N. B. Albright, Box 5056, N. Amarillo Station 
Walker Crawford, Box 5056, N. Amarillo Station 
Mrs. Juanita Crawford, Office 
H. B. Davis, Box 5056, N. Amarillo Station 
Oscar E. Hairgrove, Box 5056, N. Amarillo Station 
Frank Hall, 2804 E. 5th St. 
Max R. Buchanan, 2804 E. 5th St. 
Ray B. Wilson, Jr., 2804 E. 5th St. 
Denver, Colo............. K. K. Hartmann, 220 Livestock Exch. Bldg. 
Francis Adams, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
M. O. Cannon, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
O. O. Cannon, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
Mrs. Hattie Hodges, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
A. H. Morrison, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
V. P. Phelps, Jr., 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
F. E. Peacock, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
M. F. Potts, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
J. O. Shawver, 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
Kelly E. Vivian, Jr., 121 E. Exchange Avenue 
{G. M. Brooks, 4905 Calhoun Road 
AC. L. Dick, 4905 Calhoun Road 
| John W. Smith, 4905 Calhoun Road 
(G. F. Barry, 708 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
}. Conser, 708 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
Tom F. Spencer, 708 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
Mrs. J. W. Drace, 419 13th St. 
Lubbock _4J. F. MeGowan, 419 13th St. 
M. O. Singleton, 419 13th St. 
Nat’l Stock Yards, Iil., H. C. Hendricks, Box 48, Nat’] Stk. Yds. 
O. L. Conner, 115 L. 8S. Exch. Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.{H. K. Hamby, Jr., 115 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
Cherry M. Roach, 115 L. 8. Exch. Bldg. 
Carlos Escamilla, Drawer 1095 
Bobbie L. Holmes, Drawer 1095 
Miss Myrtle Jacobs, Office 
T. L. Luker, Drawer 1095 
Elton Maddox, Drawer 1095 
Frank R. Savage, Drawer 1095 
So. St. Joseph, Mo.. Herb Dahl, Livestock Exchange Bldg. 
Texarkana.........James H, Rhea, Box 512, Texarkana Stk. Yds. 


Abilene and 
Sweetwater... ............-c-ceeces- 


PI iio ccccratioiveneuiat 


Fort Worth 





Houston 


Kansas City, Mo 


San Antonio 


The cost of membership in the Association is $6.00 annual dues and 12 cents per head per year assessment on the number of cattie rendered. 


tors at the 





The Association employs i 


country ond investigote reports of cattle st 





g, etc. A 


rkets and principal shipping stations on the range. Field inspectors are also employed to travel over the range 
iation attorneys assist in the prosecution of those charged with thett of cattle owned by members. 


Write for Information About the Texas and Southwestern Catile Raisers’ Association, Henry Bell, Secretary, Fort Worth 
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BRANDS THAT 





in the brand books of the Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers Association since 1930. In that year Mr. Glass 
became a member of this Association and has continued 
that membership right on through to the present time. Thus 
for nearly a quarter of a century he has supported this 
Association in its constant fight for the best interests of 
cattle producers and their industry. And in al! those years 
his cattle have enjoyed the protection provided by this 
Association for the cattle of all members. Mr. Glass en- 
gages in both registered and commercial cattle ranching in 
Martin County, Texas. 


a Lazy Z brand of George W. Glass has been carried 


ONE OF A SERIES... This is another in a series of articles 
to acquaint you with typical members of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association. These men 
(George W. Glass and more than 10,000 other progressive 
cattlemen throughout the Southwest) maintain this Asso- 
ciation to protect the interests of the cattle industry and 
the individual cattleman. The full protection and privileges 
of membership are accorded all members—large and smal! 
alike. 


GEORGE W. GLASS You are invited to apply for membership 


Midland, Texas 


HOW LITTLE IT COSTS! 
The minimum yearly charge for Association membership is $14.50 (based 
on 50 head). 


If you are running 100 head in your herd—you would render 65 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $16.45. 


If you are running 200 head in your herd—you would render 130 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $24.90. 


These are just sample charges—complete information regarding charges 
for meinbership may be found in the application on next page, or get in 
touch with your nearest Association Inspector. Names and locations of all 
inspectors are listed on the reverse side of this page. 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMEN OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Protect your cattle . . . Protect your property ... Protect your industry! Fill out and return the application for Association 
Membership to Henry Bell, Sec’y, 410 East Weatherford St., Fort Worth 2, Texas. Display the sign of progressive cattlemen. 
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Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association 


Application for Membership 


GRICULTURE is an industry of many phases; livestock 
raising is among the most hazardous. In furnishing the 
beef of this nation the cattleman is confronted with prob- 

lems which may be divided into two distinct classes, individual 
and common. 


Individual problems are those which belong to each man 
separate and distinct from his neighbor or fellow industryman. 


Problems of common interest are those which belong to the 
industry as a whole. Every cattleman knows that diligent 
attention must be given to matters involving legislation, mar- 
keting, finance, freight rates, meat consumption, and the like, 
the same as the individual must be concerned about feed, water, 
labor, and other ranch problems. Group action through organi- 
zation alone furnishes the operating machinery for dealing with 
problems of common interests. 


The necessity for organized effort has caused each industry 
to form its association. It brought into being organizations for 
labor and all other businesses. Livestock producers in every 
state or section formed representative bodies, and among the 
first was the Texas and Southwestern Cattle I’ “=cvs Associa- 
tion. 


Membership is open to any cattle producer recommended by 
responsible parties. There are cattlemen and livestock farmers 
in every section of the Southwest who are not members but who 
should be and lend their support to the efforts of this organi- 
zation in behalf of their industry. 


Experienced inspectors are stationed on all the central mar- 
kets to which cattle from Texas and neighboring states are 
ordinarily shipped. Upon authorization by a member proceeds 
of cattle bearing his brand are held, pending investigation, if 
the inspector believes that such cattle are being handled by 
unauthorized parties. 


Field men are stationed at important range centers and 
inspect shipments, conduct investigations of losses by members, 
assist local officers in apprehending and capturing cattle thieves, 
and serve the membership in any way possible. An attorney 
furnished by the Association assists local officers in prosecut- 
ing parties indicted for theft from a member. 


When filling out this application it is important that infor- 
mation as to marks and brands and range of cattle be as com- 
plete as possible. Draw your brands and marks on the cuts of 
animals on reverse side just as they appear on the cattle, Use a 
separate cut for each brand and state whether the cattle are of 
your own raising; or if bought, give the name and address of 
the party from whom you bought. Brands may also be recorded 
in the space for remarks. If a brand is a tally on bought cattle 
same will doubtless be in many marks and a “V” should be put 
in one ear and “M” in the other—indicating various marks. 


Charges incident to membership are $6 annual dues, $2 sub- 
scription to “The Cattleman” (subscription to The Cattleman 
is optional), and an assessment of twelve cents per head per 
year on the number of cattle rendered, which number should 
be 65% of the actual number owned. There is also a voluntary 
assessment of 1 cent per head on the number of cattle ren- 
dered for the support of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. The minimum charge for membership with brand ren- 
dered is based on a rendition of 50 head, and even though you 
own less than 50 head, you are eligible for membership at the 
minimum charge. If you are now a subscriber to “The Cat- 
tleman,” same will not be charged to your membership until 
present subscription expires. 

The strength of any representative organization is entirely 
dependent on the support given it and the number of persons 
or the composite assets it is authorized to represent. The more 
members the Association has, the wider can be its scope of 
representation, and the more effective will be its endeavors. 


To the President and Members of the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association: 


The Petition of the subscriber represents that he is desirous of becoming a member of the Association and I CERTIFY 


THAT I HAVE RENDERED NOT LESS THAN 65% OF THE CATTLE I AM HANDLING. 


In case of acceptance I agree 


and bind myseif to conform to the By-Laws governing the Association, and to pay all dues, assessments and other charges 


provided for by the Association, at Fort Worth, Texas. 





Postoffice is 
65% of the cattle controlled is 


Recommended by... 
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“CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates 12 cents per word; minimum 10 words 
per insertion. Cash should accompany order. 


FOR SALE 


Southwest 
and 


Colorado, ample 
non-irrigated. 


Farms, ranches in 
water and grass, irrigated 
Write us for details. 


A. A. Ball Realty Co., Realtors 


1010 Main. Phone 233 
Durango, Colorado 


CATTLE or rice farm for sale in Arkansas. 
Good improvements, corrals, barns, ete. Ideal lo- 
cation on coast-to-coast highway. A real show 
place. Write Box 9-H, The Cattleman, for particu- 
lars. 

San Luis Valley Ranches 

650 cow oufit on San Luis, Piney, Silver and 
Steele Creeks. 4200 a. deeded, 10,000 a. Taylor and 
62 head Forest Permit, 230 a. irrig. hay, 1200 a. 
subirrig. 3 sets improvements. $190,000 with terms. 

ONE-OWNER LIQUIDATION 

7 A-1 farms of 980 choice irrig. acres producing 
900 T. alf. and 20,000 bushels grain. Top potato 
and vegetable land. Also 1700 a. deeded mountain 
meadow land controlling 5 miles stream, 10 secs. 
Taylor Grazing; Permit for 2400 ewes, several 
sets impvts., 17 flowing artesian wells. Everything 
goes; machinery, crops, 1400 sheep, 150 cattle. 

10,000 acres with 4000 to 4500 a. rich bottom 
land, 1500 a. irrig. hay, bal. can go in. Few flow- 
ing stock wells. Large flowing wells and pumping 
wells can be obtained. Decreed ditch and res. 
water. Excel. fences, mod. home, stock yards. 4 
mi. stream. Cap. 1000 hd. and potential 2000 hd. 
cattle. $250,000 with terms. 


ACKARD LAND COMPANY 


18th Street, Denver, Colorado MAin-4339 


ELIMINATE DROUTH 


BUY A RANCH IN COOL WESTERN COLO- 
RADO WHERE crops never fail and the year 
around climate is ideal for man or livestock AND 
you can hunt and fish on your own property. 

MOUNTAIN RANCH 

SR-134: 1064 acres deeded, about 300 acres farm 
ground, 175 in native and mixed hay (and it really 
grows here) good water right, creek through ranch. 
Seven room modern home. Priced for action at 
only $40,000.00. 

SMALL STOCK FARM 

SR-161: 200 acres deeded, over 1000 acres leased 
summer pasture. About 130 acres in hay and pas- 
ture. Creek through ranch. Ample buildings and 
machinery. Priced at $21,000.00. 

HAVE REAL BUY IN 1000 HEAD 
RANCH, ALSO OTHERS SMALLER 

Write For Brochure 


Mountain Realty Company 


302 Main St. 


Colorado Liveable Ranches 


1. NORTHEAST COLO. SPRINGS. 1,040 A 
Very well improved ranch. 3-bedroom modern 
home. 230 A. planted grass, 200 A. wheat land, 
60 A. will sub alfalfa. School bus. You will like 
this at $40,000.00 with good terms. 

2. 45 MILES WEST OF COLO. SPRINGS. 
4,223 A. with large modern home. Beautiful 
mountain country with ideal year around climate. 
Nice stream and lake, good hay meadows. Normal 
capacity about 200 cows. School bus. Price 
$67,500.00. Terms. 


Burghart-Hatton, Realtor 


506 Exchange National Bank Building 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Phone MELrose 4-3531 

IMPROVED MISSISSIPPI BLACK RELT 
RANCH-—-2947 acres, 12 months grazing, in the 
heart of one of the best grass land areas in Ameri- 
ca. Ready for cattle. Unfailing water supply 
Average rainfall 54 inches. & room home. Man- 
ager’s house. Labor available on place. Well estab- 
lished pasture grasses and hay meadows. $100 per 
acre. 7 miles from Columbus on U. S. Highway 
82. Write K. P. Gatchell, 1411 College St., Colum- 
bus, Miss. 


634 


CATTLE 
IN SIZE. 


Grand Junction, Colo. 


420 A. new, modern, three- 
Modern parlor, dairy barn, 
rock barns, stables. 48 
tanks, fences, grass. 
creek. All-weather 
Four miles out. 
Re. &, 


For Sale by Owner: 
bedroom rock home. 
ete. Improvements good, 
A. cult. Excellent wells, 
Open liveoak country, pecan 
road, mail, school, milk route. 
$72.50 A. Quick sale. R. Lee Gannaway, 
Hico, Texas. 


| 
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NEBRASKA RANCH 


A home for 125 cows, 1597 A. 10 miles south 
of Merriman, good grass, hay and water; 7 room 
modern house. Price $25.00 per A. some terms. 


MONTANA 


26,170 A. ranch close to town, one-half deeded, 
one-half lease, 150 A. alfalfa, 500 A. in cultiva- 
tion; $10.00 per acre, 29% down, balance easy 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


4800 A. well improved ranch & farm, 3680 A. 
deeded, modern home, worlds of grass and hay, 
1100 A. in cultivation, 6 miles west of Vivian, 
good road, 


L. C. LARSON & SON 


Phone 2392 Chadron, Nebraska 


FOR SALE-—Wyoming Cattle Ranch, 16,120 
deeded acres. 9,919 acres state, private and Taylor 
leases. Taylor grazing permit for 2,100 cattle. 
Free water right adjudicated for 2,321 acres. 785 
acres in native hay meadow now. Main head- 
quarter ranch is completely modern home i 
nice lawn, cookhouse, bunkhouse, barn for 
head of horses, cow barn, chicken house, hog 
house, 2 garages, 2 medium sized store houses, 
one very large grain and machine shed, and many 
other sheds and small barns. New 22,000-Ib. ca- 
pacity Fairbanks Morse stock scales, dipping vat, 
and corrals. Two other sets of good improve- 
ments that are really ranches in themselves. One 
is all modern and the other has propane gas, 
both places have adequate corrals and _ out- 
buildings. One cow camp in the summer range. 
This ranch is all in one block with no trailing to 
and from summer ranges. Fenced and cross- 
fenced into 23 pastures, with live running water 
in all of them. Eight miles both sides of the 
Sweetwater River. Springs and creeks too numer- 
ous to mention make this one of the best watered 
ranches in the country. Never short of water 
even drouth years, and never a complete grass 
failure. Very good grass this year. The best 
of fishing and hunting. Independence Rock and 
Devil’s Gate, two famous Oregon trail landmarks, 
are on the main headquarters. This ranch must 
be seen to really appreciate. Must sell to settle 
partnership. For other details contact JIMMIE 
GRIEVE, Aleova, Wyo., c/o Dumbell Ranch. 


CONSISTENT PRODUCTION 
COLORADO 


IS FAMOUS for consistent 


COLORADO pro- 
duction under wise, conservative management. 
Famous for good, big, healthy cattle. We do not 
make extravagant statements or promises, but we 
do have for sale some of the best ranches in 
COLORADO, and the prices are RIGHT. 


GOOD COW OR STEER OUTFIT, capacity of 
400 cows or 500 or 600 steers. Within easy driv- 
ing distance, east of Colorado Springs. Good im- 
provements. Telephone. REA. Television. Over 
2,000 acres of improved range, and more being 
added. Approximately 1,000 acres of sub-irrigated 
pasture. 65 acres of irrigated alfalfa could be 
improved for high carrying-capacity pasture. 
Plenty of good stock-water, with five miles of 
year-around living stream. A consistent producer. 
Price $250,000. 


30-minute 
highway. 


RANCH, 920 ACRES, 
drive from Colorado Springs on oiled 
360 acres of alfalfa. Unfailing irrigation water, 
pumped from fifty feet of water gravel. $45,000 
worth of new pumping equipment working at 
less than half capacity. Good loam soil. Excel- 
lent alfalfa farm. Good opportunity for concen- 
trated livestock production. Irrigated farms in 
Colorado are selling at $300 to $400 an acre. 
This ranch is PRICED to SELL, at $100,000. 

For Ranches That Produce 

Consistently, Write or Call 


L. L. McHONE & SON 


Realtor—Insuror 


HOWARD A. HART, Ranch Dept. 


16 E. Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


OPPORTUNITY 


OVER 1,200 REGISTERED HEREFORDS. One 
of Colorado's finest purebred herds. Best blood- 
lines, 17 herd bulls, wonderful cows. Will sell 
eattle and lease ranch for 10 years-—or will sell 
entire layout. Owner must sacrifice because of 
ill health. 


Burghart-Hatton, Realtor 


506 Exchange National Bank Building 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Phone—MElrose 4-3531 


IRRIGATED 





JENSEN Units 
Never Get 
Tired! 


My old uncle Jake usta say that late middle age 
is that period when it takes you half as long to 
get tired and twice as long to get rested. 


Accordin’ to this, JENSEN Units never 
reach middle age—'cause they just don’t 
get tired! JENSEN Units keep pumpin’ away 
—night and day rain or shine—just as long 
as you need water. Operate with small gaso- 
line engine or electric motor . . . for only 
a few pennies a day. 


If you have a water well and you're interested 
in a tireless pumpin’ unit write to the JENSEN 
folks at 1004 Fourteenth Street, Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas. They've been makin’ JENSEN Pumping Units 
for more’n 30 years. 


JENSEN 


BROS. MFG. CO., Inc. 


Coffeyville, Kansas, U. S. A. 
EXPORT OFFICE 
50 Church St., New York City 





* FORT WORTH'S FRIENOLY HOTEL” 





300 Rooms — Rates $2 to $5 
G. W. Putnam, Mgr. — FORT WORTH 
NEWLY AIR CONDITIONED 





U. 8S. Farm population in April, 1952, 


totaled about 24,819,000 persons, or about 
15 per cent of the total population. In 
1950, about 16 per cent of the nation’s 
people lived on farms, 
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Ozarks. Good gress. 


to thirty-five dollars 
Broker, Thayer, Mo. 


Plenty 
per 


Best Ranches in the 
water, From twenty 
acre, Dewey Dark, 


A SPLENDID COW RANCH 


This property of 12,764 
deeded best cow country 
of New fenced and 
fenced and Good headquar- 
ters Well turfed rolling open country about 
5,000" elevation Heretofore priced at $22.50 per 
Needing action owner will materially lower 


EXCLUSIVE SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


WILLIS STEWART REALTY COMPANY 


Room 260, Korber Building 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


2 CHOICE RANCHES 
IN COOL COLORADO 


PRICED TO OPERATE PROFITABLY 
TODAY'S CATTLE PRICES 

1 2570 acres, 15 milea from Colorado Springs; 

modern house, guest house, large barns 

other improvements. Five pastures with 

wells, ponds Called to army, priced for 

$40 per acre, ' down, balance 20 


and pleasing 
located in the 
Mexico Excellently 
thoroughly watered, 


valuable 
acres is 
cross 


acre 


this 


ON 


room 
many 
springs, 
quick sale 
years 444,'% 

2 - 40 acre irrigated. 
Ordway One of the best 
ments —400 acres alfalfa, 200 grass, 600 cultivated 
Worlds of feed for 1,200 cattle. Best water 
rights. Owner ill, must sell at sacrifice $160,000, 
terms. Includes growing crops. 

CONTACT VERN SCOTT 


L. A. McCandlish, Realtor 


Exch. Nat. Bk. Bidg., 
Ph. MElrose 3-8472 (nite, 


350 UNIT COLORADO RANCH 


225 acres deeded, 1,075 State lease. 
and buffalo grass grazing land. 
acres practically sub-irrigated pro- 
ealf crop. 750 acres tillable, 
wheat land 6 miles creek 
of stock water. 4 wells and 5 
New two-bedroom modern, 
electric kitchen, automatic 
foreed-nir heat, propane gas, domestic water, soft 
and pure, from shallow well electric pressure sys- 
tem. Horse barn with shop and hay-mow, 30'x40', 
Cattle barn, 30'x150', spacious corrals electrically 
lighted, independent water supply with electric 
pump. Corrals and barn approximately 250 yds. 
from dwelling area. All improvements in grove 
of trees, well protected. R. EK. A., mail route, 
school bus, landing strip. 380 miles to R. R. 
Attractive price includes assignment of leases and 
partial mineral interest. Good terms can be ar- 
ranged. Immediate possession. 


THE HAIGLER REALTY CO. 


Realtor—Exclusive Agent 
Established 1968 
408 Exchange National Bank Bldg. 
Phone: MElrose 4-6634 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Arkansas valley, near 
Three sets of improve- 


Colo. Springs, Colo. 
MElrose 2-0394) 


500 acres, 6 
Ro hing 
About 
duces average 0°; 
including 250 acres 
bottom, abundance 
aprings always open. 
ranch style house, 


rrama 
2. 000 


BLACKBELT CATTLE RANCHES 
563 inches rainfall, 10 clovers and grasses, all-year 
grazing, 2 to 4 acres per cow. Geo. D. Knight, 
Selma, Ala. “THE LAND MAN.” 
WANT TO LEASE: Grasing land for 200 to 600 
cows, beginning 1954. D. W. James, Box 614, 
Grapevine, Texas. 


Northwest 
basement, 
land. 


SALE--200 acres in Ozarks 
modern 6 room house, full 
good grass, 160 acres valley 
Dutch Mills, Ark. 


FOR 
Arkansas, 
plenty water, 
B. A. Robertson, 


OPPORTUNITIES IN RANCHES 
AND STOCK FARMS 


For Sale—Good ranches and stock farms of va- 
rious sizes in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Mis- 
souril, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and Wyo- 
ming. Description and prices on request. 


JOHN C. BURNS 


1205 Burk Burnett Bld., Fort Worth, Tex. ED-9546 
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MISSOURI ranch: 4,000 acres, good roads, 
fenced, good buildings, very good pasture and 
good hay ground. Water in every pasture the en- 
tire year around. Within reasonable distance of 
large town. For details write Box 5M, The Cat- 
tleman. 

Account failing health, offering for lease, 560- 
ranch, Southeastern Oklahoma, producing 
100 tons sereisa hay, furnishing winter pasture 
for cattle. Ranch located Jack Fork River Val- 
ley, surrounded by free open range in Kiamachi 
Mountains, producing abundance of grass for 
thousands of cattle eight months annually. 2,000 
bales of sereisa hay for sale. JACK BELL, 
260914 Hamilton, , Houston, Texas. AT-1763. 

FOR SALE or Lease—556 A., mile of Emory, 
Rains Co. $60.00 per acre, or lease, one to three 
years, $1.50 per acre. Water plentiful. Details. 
Guy Sisk, 131 Fauna St., Houston, Texas. 


acre 





%e Cattloman 


Established 1914 


OWNED BY CATTLEMEN 
PUBLISHED BY CATTLEMEN 


READ BY CATTLEMEN 





September 





LAZY-K-RANCH 


Blue Grass Farm 
In Highland County 
Near Monterey, Virginia. 
Splendid Improvements 
1250 Acres in One Body. 
This County has never had a drouth, average 
precipitation is better than 60 inches. 


Write for free Brochure 





& 


=TREALTY COMPANY]: 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. VA. 


Fi 
== 503 E.MAIN ST., Wi 2- 8131 
R ANC H ES—FARM L ANDS 


‘NEW MEXICO RANCHES — 


118 sections, 815 cow permit. Fenced. 3 large 
pastures, several horse traps, 4 camps with cor- 
rals and chutes. Ranch now stocked with 400 
mixed yearlings, 350 cows with about 90% calf 
crop, 28 bulls. Ranch only, $150,000.00—50% 
down, balance $10,000.00 per year, 444% interest. 

Approximately 70,000 acres, forest and deeded 
land. Lots of improvements. Ranch selling with 
about 600 cattle, working horses, furnishings and 
other miscellaneous equipment. Total price $175,- 
000,00-—50% down payment required, some financ- 
ing on balance to responsible buyers. 

For appointment to inspect these and 
ranches or irrigated farms, write, phone or 


HIGHWAY REALTY 


Albert Socolofsky—-Realtor 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 


other 
wire 





Box 1092 Ph. 1403 








FOR SALE 


Nationally Famous 


10,123 deeded acres and 8,000 
leased acres surrounded by the un- 
surpassed scenic grandeur of the 
Medicine Bow Mountains. One of 
the foremost purebred Angus 
ranches, scientifically developed, 
with fenced and cross-fenced pas- 
tures, grazing land and irrigated 
hayland to summer herd of 1,500. 
Show barns, every modern device 
for smooth operation. Elaborately 
equipped, self-sustaining dude ranch 
accommodating 75. Dining lodges, 


NEW YORK e¢ BOSTON e 





A Bar A Ranch 


Plus Dude Operation Averaging $90,000 Gross 


PHILADELPHIA e¢ 


IN WYOMING 


Purebred Cattle Ranch 


apartments, 14 beautifully deco- 
rated cottages, swimming pool; all 
equipment for 80 horses. Excellent 
repeat clientele. Beautiful owner’s 
residence. Inspect now and see 
ranch in full ope ration, or ask for 
illus. brochure CA-70528. 


PREVIEWS INC. 


The Nationwide Marketing Service 

Denver 2 © KE 4922 
Cuicaco 4 e AN 3-7189 
17 @ MA 6-1451 


723 Coronavo Bioc., 
231 S. LaSarye Sr., 
900 Witsnirne Bivo., L. A, 


PALM BEACH e SAN FRANCISCO 











The Cattleman—Subscription ra 


five years, $8; fe 





One year, $2; three years, $5; 
r, $4. 


tes: 


reign. one yea 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Tee Cattleman 
MISCELLANEOUS 





RANCH FENCE SUPPLIES AND 
ERECTION SERVICE 


We build first class fence. No job too large or 
small. Modern equipment and methods of erection. 


Go anywhere. 
A. D. JONES 


BOX 92 NEVADA, TEXAS 
Day Phone: Dallas, Riverside 5223 
Night Phone: Nevada, 70F3 


PARTS FOR ALL STOVES, ranges, heaters, 
furnaces. Fit guaranteed. Write for prices. Give 
make, model and part number. Omaha Stove 
Works, Dept. CT, 1204 Douglas St., Omaha, Nebr. 

“WANTED—Job with working ranch to renew 
experience. Single, 41, B. S. degree, some practi- 
cal experience. Good health, character references. 
Box 7-C, The Cattleman. 

BOOKS FOUND! Any title, new or old. Western 
books a specialty. Send wants today—no obliga- 
tion. International Bookfinders, Box 3003-CA, 
Beverly Hills, California. 

MOUNTED Longhorns for sale. Six to nine 
feet spread. Free photo. No post cards, please. 
Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 

LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS know your markets. 
Read National Live Stock Producer, 3 years $1.00. 
Dept. CA, 1389 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 

SEND raw wool (or mohair) direct to factory 
for fine blankets, fringed robes, etc. Free litera- 
ture. West Texas Woolen Mills, 415 Main, Eldo- 
rado, Texas. 























Experienced cattleman wants foreman or single 
job. Alma Fraley, 1739 N. E. 18th, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Married man, 25, wants employment on cattle 
or Quarter Horse ranch, lifetime experience, one 
child. Write Shorty Wiescamp, R. R. 4, Inde- 
pendence, Kansas. 


TEXAS LONGHORNS 

These rare cattle bred gentle and odd colored, 
make toughest crossbreeds. Disease resistant. A 
nice wide horned steer each year pays expenses. 
Some obtain horn spread of & feet. Write for 
prices. W. B. Carson, Rt. 5, Huntsville, Ark. 

Trained Leopard cowdogs for sale Contracts 
for fall and winter delivery on anybody's wild 
cattle in the U.S.A. V. T. Williams, Jr., Box 
73, Thornton, Texas. 

QUAIL FOR STOCKING 
stocking drouth depleted areas. Becomes readily 
established if given reasonable attention. Special 
prices on quantity lots for October November de- 
livery. Also other species for propagation. Ligon 
Game Farm, P. O. Box 950, Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

YOUNG married foreman or manager, experi- 
enced in Texas and Colorado ranches, wants some- 
thing permanent. Plenty references. Jay Cure, 
421 SW Dallas, Grand Prairie, Texas. Phone NO- 
2-2541. 

Just returned herding reindeer, Alaska. 
settle in West and desire partnership 
ranch. Invest $35,000 cash. David Irwin, 
ford, Pa. 

PINKING SHEARS—Only $1.95 postpaid. Chro- 
mium plated, precision made. Manufacturer's 
Christmas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or 
money refunded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus 
Sales, 529 Main St., Evanston 63, Illinois. 

Experienced cowhand desires steady job on cat- 
tle ranch. Married. No children. Box 9-P, The 
Cattleman. 

YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly. FREE 
circular. Berlew Mfg. Co., Dept. 26, Freeport, 
. ¥. 


Native Blue Quail for 


Want 
paying 
Mil- 


Job on a commercial cattle ranch. 
Texas A&M College with a major 
Husbandry. Have consicéerable 
tical experience with both horses and cattle. } 
ried, 23, desires Southwest part of Texas, however 
will consider others. Good references. Box 9-B, The 


Cattleman. 


BISCUIT RECIPE AND FULL DIRECTIONS 


$1.00 
FRANK L. MURDOCK 


Felt, Okla. 


WANTED 
Graduate of 
in Animal 


Vibrionic tadineslon, a serious abortion 
disease of cattle has now been diagnosed 
in goats, too. 





BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED LONG HORNS 
With hand tooled leather, great decoration for 
your office, bar, ranch house, etc. Special price 
6 feet spread $50.00; 6% feet spread $65.00; 7 
feet spread $75.00 pair. Free photo. Guarantee 
ey 

re PRODUCTS COMPANY 
LAREDO, TEXAS 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED bulls and “heifers, yearlings 
past. MRS. PEARL C. LITTLETON, Benbrook, 
Texas. 











POLLED HEREFORDS 


RIEBE’S Registered Polled Herefords. 403 Mav- 
erick Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 


BRAHMANS 


REGISTERED red Brahman bulls; registered 
gray Brahman bulls; one’s to four’s.—Dr. T. M. 
Neal, Wharton, Texas. 














DAIRY CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
Large selection of choice springers and fresh 
cows and heifers. TB and Bang’s tested. Stanley 
Burnidge & Son, “Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,” 
Elgin, Ill. (Hotel accommodations.) Established 
1918. Also good selection at Claremore, Okla., 
Branch— Phone: Claremore 116. 


ori pret: CATTLE 


DUNCAN RANCH, 20 miles northeast of Ham- 
ilton, Texas, has for sale 40 head of Duncan Beef- 
master bred heifers and cows. We have to reduce 
our herd. Also some young herd bulls. These are 
tops. Dave Duncan, Box 109, Big Spring, Texas. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


ANGORA GOATS 
Interested in Angora goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 
The only ranch magazine published serving the 
Angora Goat Industry. Subscription, two years 
$2. 0 —Semple copy, 20 cents. 














SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 





REGISTERED BRAHMAN CATTLE— 
REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE 
Cows, heifers, bulls, $200.00 each. Finest blood- 
lines. Cross-bred cattle. Spanish goats. Large 
and small tracts farm and ranch lands. Buck 
Steiner, Austin, Texas. 


SHORTHORNS 


CIRCLE B RANCH—Registered Shorthorn cat- 
tle. JOE F. BENNETT, Coolidge, Texas. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


A SELECT herd of matrons developed from 
Richard King foundation stock offering Richard 
King, Running W, and Patch Farms sired produce 
of quality breeding. Inquiries and visitors are 
cordially invited. Patch Farms, Philomont, Va. 

SANTA GERTRUDIS CATTLE FOR SALE— 
Write or phone for free literature and price list. 
Offering bulls, cows and heifers certified and ac- 
credited. John B. Armstrong, Route 3, Selma, 
Alabama. Phone Trinity 45870. 

Excellent purebred Santa Gertrudis bull, 3 yrs. 
Gentle, reasonable. Alex Glasscock, Jr., 4705 E. 
Broadway, No. Little Rock, Ark. 

Three and one-half-year-old S. G. herd sire. Clas- 
sified purebred by S. G. B. I. Also, accepting 
bookings for fall delivery bull yearlings from 
purebred dams and sires. Reasonable. Jas. T. 
Buck, 602 Ralston Ave., Corpus Christi, Texas. 
No. 521597. 























SANTA GERTRUDIS 

bulls and heifers out of HK cows. 
HK cows. Scholl & Ward, 
Texas. Phone 22577. 


100 calves, 
Also about 100 good 
Box 3157, Corpus Christi, 


HOME FOR 500 COWS 


100 miles from Denver. Potential carrying 
capacity—-1,000 head, by developing sub-irri- 
gated land into alfalfa and permanent pasture. 
Priced on today’s market. 


WESTERN Realty Co. 


The West's Oldest Land Brokers 


400 Livestock Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 16, Colo. 

















Make today 


your OD tay 
buy United States 


Cfense Bonds 





NEXT TERM SOON. The only Auction School 
conducted at an Accredited Sane Our graduates 
are our best recommendation. G. IL. approved. 
Write WESTERN COLLEGE OF AUCTIONEER. 
ING, Box 1458 H, Billings, Montana. 

BE AN AUCTIONEER—Instruction by the na- 
tion’s leading auctioneers. Write for information. 
NATIONAL AUCTION INSTITUTE, P. O. Box 
88-C, College Station, Texas. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 

Term soon. Write for free catalog. Home Study 
Course Available. Reppert School of Auctioneering, 
Decatur, Indiana. Box 1. Founded 1921. G. L. 
training approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING — Term soon—free 
catalog. REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
City, lowa. 

FORT SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Fort Smith, 
Ark. Term soon. Free catalogue. seiaikevaial 

LEARN auctioneering. Term soon. Write for 
catalogue. Missouri Auction School. Box #425 Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 














HORSES 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES”— 
A book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address Beery 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 1059, Pleasant Hill 
Ohio. 

FOR | SAL .E: Two bred mares, five and six years 
old, close-up bloodlines of Peter McCue, Zantanon 
and Joe Reed. Bob Green, Clinton, Okla. 

At stud. Appaloosa. Outstanding markings. 
Double registered. David Ruby, Louisville, Colo. 

FOR SALE -5 Registered Tennessee Walking 
Palominos, 2 Mares, 2 Filly Colts, 1 Stallion. 
Mares rebred, all 5 head for $500. W. Lewis Lind- 
ley, Thayer, Mo. 

AT STUD--King Rumba P-36,366, Major's Mario 
P-36,197. FOR SALE, Cutting horse, running 
filly. James Stolte, Rt. 1, Box 861, New Braun- 
fels, Texas 

FOR SALE—Good conformation Brown Quarter 
gelding. Real reining horse and good cowhorne. 
Always have a Cutting Horse for sale. Jack Raley, 
Valley Mills, Texas. 





GRASS SEED 


BUFFEL 
GRASS SEED 


THE WONDER GRASS OF THE SOUTH 





Direct from Grower. 


Price $1.25 per Pound 
George Eby, Jr. 


BOX 108, McALLEN, TEXAS 





Buffel Grass Seed. Strain T4464. Fresh pi picked, 
one dollar per pound. Seed ready to plant, $1.60 
F. oO. B. H. w. Totman, Route 1, Rio Hondo, Texas. 

COAST AL BERMU DA (Certified Texas Grown) 
also limited stock Blue Buffel. For complete list 
of grasses write Guy Hutchinson, Uvalde, Texas 


All Progressive Ranchmen Read 
The Cattleman. 
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ive a man a horse he can ride” 


Give him a Quarter Horse! 


Yes, it’s true, in the western country horsemen want a Quarter 


Horse. This is the only breed that through training can develop 





as many aptitudes for a horseman. His development in the 
cow country has been around cattle and he understands their 
“savvy,” he knows what they are going to do and can figure it 
out before they make the move. A Quarter Horse can take it, 
he has the stamina, the heart and the conformation to make 
him superior as a ranch horse, a rodeo horse, a superior race 


horse 


A Quarter Horse does things 


When we say a Quarter Horse does things, we mean he gets the job done 
He can be developed into a fast-working, quick-turning cutting horse, that 
has no superior and he can be easily trained as a top calf roping horse. Why? 
Because, the Quarter Horse has a tremendous burst of speed developed from 
powerful conformation and along with muscle structure has the bone and 
substance to make him capable of stopping a calf or a big steer. In rough 
country, Quarter Horses can go day in and day out and are doing it on 


many of the leading ranches throughout the United States 


We will be glad to send you more informa 


On the race track, Quarter Horses are reaching a new and even now un- 
tion about Quarter Horses that will add to 


tapped popularity. We say untapped, because Quarter Horse racing is grow 
your knowledge of why they are fast be 
ing by leaps and bounds and each year finds more days of racing through 


coming “America’s most desired light 

many of the Western States and more people interested in developing race horse.” 

horses and race meetings for Quarter Horses. This means a greater market 
than ever before and more advantage to your investment in Quarter Horses. They can 
be raised in any kind of country, don’t need pampering. When you raise Quarter 
Horses you are raising ranch working horses, show cutting horses, rodeo and ranch 


roping horses and the speedsters on the track, all in one breed 


Proof of the popularity of this breed is shown in the registration figures of the associa 
tion which show thst over 39,000 horses are now registered in the American Quarter 


Horse Association 





The Journal 


The Quarter Horse Journal is 


the official publication about 


=" | American Quarter Horse Association 


monthly publication about 2736 West 10th 


the Quarter Horse. Subscribe 


now—$3.00 per year. Amarillo, Texas 
































Bill ‘emto « 
THE TEXAS : 


When your livestock is ready to sell, you want the services of a long-established, stable commis- 
sion firm. You want an organization that has had experience in all phases of the commission 
business, an organization that knows market conditions not only on your market but on markets 
all over the country. You want to know that the men who handle your shipment are exper- 
ienced cattlemen and men who are competent io judge the quality of your offering. You want 
the very best salesmen in the business, men who are market-wise and are in position to know 
who will pay the TOP DOLLAR for the various classes offered. You want your shipment to 
bring every penny the stock is worth at current prices. Certainly you have every right to 
expect all of these things in the firm that you entrust with the marketing of your livestock. 
THE TEXAS, over the years, has achieved the distinction of doing a TOP selling job for 
thousands of customers and you, too, can avail yourself of these services, Let us send you our 
Weekly Market News and keep you informed of market conditions. Then, when you are ready 


to ship—bill “em to THE TEXAS. 





‘k Marketing Association 


‘TH - SAN ANTONIO - KANSAS CITY 
% FA-8702 VI-5200 









































